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FOREWORD 
The purpose of this story is to provide the interested 
descendants of the German Colonists of the Saratov regions 
of Russia, and the general reader, with a bit of history and 
the “roots” of these early pioneers. 


It is a very simple story, as told and retold whenever the 
“old folks” got together after Mass on Sundays or holidays or 
in the long summer evenings as they reminisced about life 
and days “back home.” It is the story of nostalgic memories, 
shared with family and friends of something that is gone 
forever, except in the hearts of these pioneers and_ their 
descendants. 


There are so few stories written about these people from 
the Saratov region because their work has been erased so 
completely by Stalin and those who came after him. All known 
records and any villages created by these colonists that settled 
the Russian steppes, have been obliterated forever. They, 
along with so many of the people, have vanished, as if they 
had never existed. What a terrible injustice to humanity! 
There are no memorials, no tombstones or any mention in any 
Russian book or history book that admits that these people 
ever lived and developed and built the Russian steppes. All 
land, homes, fixtures and personal belongings were confiscated 
or stolen by the Russians. The colonists were forced into labor 
camps or emigrated to Canada, the United States or South 


America, if they were lucky before Russia slammed down the 
Iron Curtain. 


In 1975, a plea for help was sent by a group of prisoners, 
believed to be Volga Germans, indicating there were some 
7,000 of them in a secret Russian camp in the Soviet wilder- 
ness. According to the news report, this message was found 
in the West German part of Berlin stuck on a scrap of wood 
In the undercarriage of a railway car. It stated also that some 
of the prisoners had been there for fifty years or longer. No 
One can visit these prisoners or try and find out if any relatives 
Can be traced because they exist in the Ural Mountains — the 
forbidden regions of Russia where she has her nuclear explo- 
Slons and rich uranium mines. 


There are many Russian dissidents who speak for these 
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and other oppressed thousands, but their pleas fall on deaf 
ears lest they, in some way, jeopardize “detente,” that elusive 
charter sought by civilization from the poker-faced Russian 
politician. One of the Bolshevik poets put it very well when 
he said, “He who doesn’t sing with us, is against us.” So, by not 
taking issue with the Russians over these facts and raising our 
voices with the dissidents, we too, become accomplices of this 
horrible system. 


In dedicating my father’s book, I hope the relatives and 
friends of the family will remember these pioneers who settled 
the Russian steppes and then civilized the Canadian prairie 
which was as much a challenge to them as the steppes were. 
Only in this country there was HOPE and the bitter memories 
could be put aside. Let each one of us, each in his own way, 
set aside our differences and make sure that our ancestors did 
not fight and die in vain. Don’t let the “BOLSHEVIKS” tear 
this country apart. 


—F.E. Stang 
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ae author, Michael William Stang and his wife Susan, taken 
his Macklin, Sask. This picture was taken while he was writing 
Story during WWII and his worries afd tiredness are re- 


‘Aves in his thoughtful pose. He had seven sons and a daughter 
worry about. All returned safely. 
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To the Descendants 
Eternity past and Eternity to come 
Impinge on your life. 

The ancestors gave you 

Your experience and striving, 
The descendants carry on 

Your aspirations and yearning, 
And between the two you ought 
To preserve and enhance 

What you have inherited, 

A valuable link 

In the unending chain. 


(O. Kropklin) 
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PART ONE 


The Life of the Volga-Germans 
in the Colony of Vollmer 


A dream in their eyes, their hearts undaunted, 
to far-flung lands they made their way. 


Like falcon brood on freedom’s wings 
To lowly huts of steppeland clay. 
Of the hardships they sustained, 
Of their staunch, victorious stand, 
Scarce the faintest breath was borne 
To their former fatherland. 
—norscH (Tr. by JSH) 














1—_German Settlers 


on the Volga 


It was in the early sixties of the eighteenth century 
that Czarina Catherine II of Russia made an agreement 
with Emperor Frederick of Germany which permitted the 
Czarina to send agents into Germany for the purpose of 
recruiting settlers for the vast uninhabited steppes of 
Russia.! The steppes that stretched along both sides of the 
Volga in a north-south direction were land areas which 
Russian rulers had formerly conquered from wild nomad 
tribes like the Kirghiz and Kalmucks, and were now lying 
idle, awaiting the plow to be converted into fertile, pro- 
ductive farm land. 


Czarina Catherine II, who was a German princess, was 
eager to settle this desolate steppe with German farmers 
and craftsmen. She recruited a number of agents, provided 
them with the necessary credentials and sent them into 
all the German provinces to invite and to enroll all those 
who were willing to emigrate. In order to obtain a large 
number of settlers, the Czarina paid her agents a certain 
fee for each emigrant they were able to enlist. The agents 
were also provided with official documents by the Russian 
government describing the conditions and privileges which 
would be granted to those who settled in Russia.2 Among 
those privileges were the following: 


1. Freedom from military service forever. 


2. 15 dessiatines of land for every male person in 
each family. 
a ee ee ee eee eee 


“NOTE: All FOOTNOTES will appear on Page 277 for PART | and 
Page 279 for PART II of this book. 
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3. Every family would be provided with a house con 
structed of logs. i. 
4. Every family would receive the necessary far : 
implements, a wagon, a plow and a harrow, ane 
several draft animals. 


recruited emigrants, he received from the governme 
sufficient money for the cost of getting them established: 
He was then designated to lead the immigrants to the 
selected areas on the steppes and settle them there. q 


Thus equipped, the agents undertook their work in 
17613 and the two following years, and brought group 
after group to Russia and settled them on both sides of 
the middle Volga. The east side was known as the 


meadowside, for here the land was level and flat as far 
the eye could see, right up to the Ural mountains. The 


west side of the Volga, however, was known as the hill 
side, because its shore was marked by rough contours 0: 
hill and valley. Accordingly, the agents settled the im 
grants on the east side quite close to the Volga river,’ 
whereas on the west side they were settled farther from. 
the shore, mostly along the two smaller rivers, known as 
the Ilovka and the Yelshanka, which the German coloni 
called the “Lowla” and the “Alschenk.” 


The immigrants were settled in closed colonies accord- 
ing to religious denominations. Each colony (village) wa 
either Catholic or Protestant; as far as I know, there wer 
no mixed colonies. The villages were generally groupe 
together in one district or in a line. Thus, for instance, the 
Protestant villages on the Hillyside of the Volga were 
located along the northern reaches of the Ilovka in a line 
that extended fifty versts4 towards the south. The Catho 
villages, if we except a few that lay west of the Ilovka 
were located further south in a line extending some fifty 
versts. Still farther to the south were the Protestant 
villages that were located near the town of Kamishin. But. 
most of the Protestant villages lay north and northwest 01 
the Ilovka on the Karamich river and its environs. Actu 
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ly, the Protestant immigrants on the Volga outnumber, 
the Catholic two to one. 


The land on the Hillyside was undulating, having lor 
broad waves that alternated between ridges and valleys 
The valleys abounded with springs, and one could eve} 
find them on the flat plain. Woodland was fairly abundam 
not only in the valleys and on the slopes, but also on many 
of the ridges. I saw no fir trees, but oak trees predominated 
followed by birch and poplar. 




















Statistical Survey of the 
Catholic Colonies west of the Volga 
Dr. Jos. S. Height 





German name Russian name Year est. Pop. 1767 Pop. 1907 Pop. 19 


Degott Kameny-Owrog 1764/66 36 658 

Gobel Ust-Grannucha 1764 230 3,395 

Hildmann — Panovka 1766 134 3,768 

Husaren Yelshanka (Gusarski) 1764 SON BES 

Kamenka Kamenka 1764 148 5,314 1,51 
Kéhler Karaulny-Buyerak 1764 282 4,619 3,096 | 
Leichtling _Ilovia 1767-143 143 1,330 | 
Pfeifer Gniluschka 1765 328 4,278 2,276% 
Rotling Semenovka 1764 208 5,324 4,259 | 
Rothammel Pamyataia 1767 179 3,554 1,777 
Schuck Grasnovotka 1764/65 91 1,894 
Seewald Verchovya 1766 142 =81,447 


Vollmer Kopenka (Lugowoi) 1765 158 1,486 1,496 









39,668 





Total population 2,118 







Thus, there was a 19-fold population increase in the first 140 
years. The great decline between 1912 and 1926 is accounted for 
by the first World War, the famine of 1922, and the Bolshevist. 
civil war. 




















As I have already mentioned, the land on the Meadow- 
Volga was flat and level. There was a lack of 
trees and a scarcity of water, except along the banks of 
fhe Volga where there were beautiful oak and willow 
grees, 25 I was told. I was never on the Meadowside myself; 
in fact, I did not get around much. So I can only report 
about the German Catholic colonies on the Hillyside, and 
principally about my own native village of Vollmer. 


Most of our colonies on the Iovka river were located 
e to its banks, and the colonies generally had their land 
de of the river where the villages were 


side of the 


clos 
on the same si 


located. 














Ge i ins 4 
— emigrants on their journey across the steppes from 
scow to Saratov on the Volga. 


Phe it rage of emigrants from Germany to Russia in 
Bin ces wo years must have been very great, for German 
ci rs said to have prevailed upon their Emperor to 
Beople w e agreement with Catherine II, because too many 
By fox Fie leaving the country.° Thus, it became neces- 
B1G-timer e agents to recruit new settlers secretly. So the 
Volga “ s relate. Tn this way all the colonies on the middle 

ere established in the first two years of emigration.® 





. 


As I once read in a small book, the emigrants, before 
leaving Germany, had to obtain emigration permits and 
passports in the city of Worms.” It is supposed that they 
travelled via Rostock on the Baltic Sea to Petersburg and 
from there via Moscow and Petrovsk on the Volga river 
to Saratov. In the same book I found the name of the 


agent who established our colony and several others. I be- | 


lieve his name was Leopoerye,® probably a bankrupt French i 
nobleman who, like many others, was living at the court 4 
of Catherine II at that time. This agent established our 
colony at the north end of the Ilovka, only three versts 
from the last Protestant village called Franzosen. Our 
village was located on the west bank of the river just 
opposite the first Catholic village of Husaren which lay 
on the east bank, just slightly to the north. 


4, 








2—Primitive Conditions 
of the Pioneer Period 


The first settlers of our village of Vollmer had chosen 
a site on a meadow which lay one and a half versts to the 
south of the later location. But they had failed to reckon 
with the Ilovka, for every year the river overflowed its 
low banks and flooded the meadow and the village, so that 
people had to move around in boats. I still knew two men 
in the village who were young boys at the time when the 
village on the meadow was torn down and rebuilt on a 
hill called the “Sauknottelsberg” which lay to the north. 
The immigrants had, therefore, lived some sixty years on 
the meadow before they could afford to make the move. 
Moreover, they had to have permission from the govern- 
ment, and in those days it took a long while to obtain it. 
The Czarina Catherine was no longer living, and the col- 
onist office in Saratov could do nothing without the 
permission of Moscow or Petersburg. 


Of the houses which the government had built for the 
first settlers, only half a dozen were reconstructed on the 
site of the new village, and those houses were still standing 
when we left Russia. According to the old-timers, the 
kabak, the tavern, was reconstructed in precisely the same 
way as the original building that stood on the meadow. 
Even the 4”x 8” beam that projected four feet from above 
the doorway and on which the sign was hanging when the 
building was still a tavern was preserved. On this beam 
the old-time drinkers used to hang their scythes when they 
went a-haying, and sometimes the scythes were said to 
have been hanging there from Monday to Saturday. At the 
new site this house was no longer a tavern but a dwelling. 
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As far back as I can remember, the family of Peter Brost 4 
lived in that house. He had grown up in it and moved out | 
of it when he emigrated to Canada. q 


Perhaps our ancestors retained their village on the_ q 
meadow for such a long time, because they did not have | 
to drive so far to make hay. From west to east a beauti q 
ful creek, called the Kressnuk, flowed into the Ilovka and © 
continued its journey southward until it reached the Don q 
river and the Caspian Sea. The old-timers used to tell that | 
pike came up the Don and were found in their rivers and q 
that they used to spear them and also catch other kinds of | 
fish with nets. There were no restrictions on fishing and q 
people could catch all the fish they could eat. ] 


In their farming operations the first settlers were q 
dependent on the plow they received from the government. q 
It was a simple piece of equipment made entirely of wood 
except for the plowshare which was of iron. The plow 
was similar in shape to the Canadian walking plow, except 4 





that it also had two wheels on an axle in front, which was _ 


connected by a beam to the plow behind. Everything was 
made of sturdy oak or birch. Besides the plowshare, only 
two or three bolts were of iron. Everything else was made 
of wood. This type of plow was used until the nineties of 
the last century, though they had a little more iron and 
were somewhat improved. As a boy of 8-10 years I myself 
led the oxen that pulled such plows or I rode on a lead 
horse in front of the oxen. 














The colonist plow (1885) 
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With such plows our immigrant forefathers broke up 
the steppe, and what kind of steppe sod! Much tougher 
than that of the Canadian prairie. With such plows it was, 
of course, not possible to do a good job, especially in the 
pioneer years, and yet they were able to have good crops. 
In my time there was no more steppe-land to be broken. 
All the available arable land was already under cultivation. 

















Russian wood-tooth harrow 


Like the plows, the harrows were also made entirely of 
wood; only the teeth were of iron, although the old-timers 
remembered that the earlier harrows also had teeth that 
were made from oakwood. Indeed, even in my time, some 
of the Russian peasants still had harrows that were made 
entirely of wood. The wagons were also wooden structures 
that had very little iron on them. Even in my time the 
wagons only had iron on the rims of the wheels; other- 
Wise everything was held together with wooden pegs. 
But there were very few of these primitive wagons still 
around. These three pieces of equipment — wagon, plow, 
and harrow — were all the tools our forefathers possessed 
with which to till the land and sow the grain. 


th With a sack of seed grain slung from his shoulder, 
© colonist farmer did all the sowing by hand and worked 
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the seed into the earth with plow and harrow. This method 
of tilling and sowing was still in use when I was living in 
Russia. The implements for the harvest were also of a | 
very simple kind. For cutting the grain there was the _ 
scythe that one also used for mowing hay, except that a 
Reff or cradle provided with a row of twelve- to fourteen-— 
inch wooden teeth was attached to the scythe handle so 
that grain fell neatly in the cradle and could be laid on 
the ground as a swathe. The man who followed the reaper 
with a wooden handrake gathered up the swathes and tied 
them into sheaves by means of straw ropes. These ropes 
were made of straw obtained from the sheaves of rye grain. 
The stalks of straw were tied into bundles which were 
called “Strohbosen” and placed into water to make them 
soft and pliable. If the rye stalks were too short, people 
had to use bast which was obtained from the inner fibres 
of the bark of fir trees. 


The sheaves were, of course, set up into stooks or 
shocks. The early settlers were said to have harvested the 
grain crops with an ordinary sickle, as the Russian peasants 
were still doing in my time. But they were very poor 
people, day-laborers, or serfs who were working for wealthy 
landowners. The mowing machine did not come into use 
until 1896; the binders came still later. 


Adjacent to the village, a threshing floor called the 
“Tenne” measuring 175x105 feet was apportioned to each 
farmer. The earth in the circular area of the threshing floor 
was cleared of all grass and wetted down with water. Then 
it was covered with straw and the wagon driven round 
and round until the earth was completely hard. Then the 
straw was removed and the “Tenne” was finished. Around 
the threshing floor the sheaves were set on piles until they 
were completely dry. Then the threshing began. Until the 
mid 1880’s the threshing was done with horses or with the 
primitive threshing flail. Later on the wheat was threshed 
by means of a stone sledge which was drawn over the ripe 
grain that was spread out on the threshing floor. 
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Threshing with horses 





Volga-German cattle 





The German settlers probably did not use the thresh- 
ing flail very long, for, as soon as they had to use straw 
for fodder the threshed straw was no better than the rye 
straw which they used to heat stoves. The spring wheat 
was threshed out with wagons or a troup of horses, where- 
by the straw became softer and there was more chaff for 
use as fodder. 


By using the threshing stones the straw became much 
finer and softer. While horses and wagons were used, the 
threshing floor was completely covered by one layer of 
Sheaves, but when the stone sledge came into use only a 
double wreath was laid on the outer circle so that the 
heads of grain touched. Two horses then dragged the stone 
round and round until the kernels were out of the husk 
and the straw was fine and soft. The straw was quickly 
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raked off and shaken out with two-pronged wooden for 
and placed on a nearby straw pile. The remaining grg 
and chaff were piled in the middle of the threshing flog 
and a new layer of sheaves was spread out for the secon 
round of threshing. When all the grain was threshed, 
pile of wheat and chaff was winnowed. Formerly, peopl 
used to have smaller “Tenne” where the so-called ™. 
haufen,” the winnowing heap, was located. 


The winnowing was done by means of a “Putzmihle? 
similar to the Canadian fan mill but larger and equipped 
with two different kinds of sieves: a wire sieve that cleare 
away the chaff, a sheet metal sieve which cleaned the 
grain. In other words, the grain had to be cleaned twice 
The chaff was then added to the straw for fodder, and the 
grain was put into sacks and hauled to the “ambar,” the 
granary. 


The winnowing mill 
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The so-called “Putzmiihle” only came into use in the 
iddle of the 1880’s. I remember the first one that was 
m eroduced into our village. Before that the grain was 
ere by winnowing it, that is by throwing it into the 
with a shovel and letting the wind separate the light 


alr ; 
; from the kernels. It was onerous work, but it had to 


chal 


be done. I have still seen how poor peasants winnowed 
their grain in this fashion. And that was also the way our 
ancestors did it for almost one hundred and twenty years. 


It was also still done that way in Russia when we emi- 
grated, although primitive machines had started to appear 
some twenty years earlier. 


In the place of the wooden plow came the all-iron 
plow with one or two shares. That was a splendid improve- 
Tment, even though it was not a sitting plow, for one did 
“not have to hold and guide it with the hands, but could 
twalk alongside it and just drive the team. It was the same 
‘with the reaping machine, except that two men had to 
ride on it: one to drive the team, the other to throw the 
cut grain in gavels on the ground. This was still very 


A family of farm workers 





Colonist women 
helping with the harvest 















hard work, but much easier than cutting the grain with 
a cradle-scythe. When we got our first reaper, it was J 
who had to throw the grain from the platform to the 
ground. The womenfolk and the still available men attended 
to the binding of the sheaves and setting them into stooks 
or shocks. This was usually done by young boys and girls 
who were from eight to twelve years old. And so, the 
harvesting proceeded from field to field, since the land, as 
we shall explain, was divided into many parcels. 


Hauling water from the well 








3—How the Land 
was Divided 


As we stated earlier, the first settlers were to receive 
fifteen dessiatines of land for each male “soul” in the 
family. Whether this was so, whether it was more or less, 
I am unable, of course, to say with certainty.® The set- 
tlers were also exempt from taxes in the first years, but 
I do not know how long. Our colony received its allotment 
of land on the west side of the village in an area which 
extended about seven versts (about five miles) from north 
to south and eight versts to the west (or five and a half 
miles). As I heard from the old-timers, the colonists did 
not divide up the land among themselves for a fairly long 
period of time, but only as much land as they could culti- 
vate with their simple equipment; the remainder of the 
land remained communal pasture and hayland. 


The land was divided among the male persons living 
in the community, and the portion of land allotted to each 
male “soul” was called “dusch.” Depending on the number 
of male “souls” in the family, the family received so many 
“duschen” of land, even though the male child was born 
only one day before the apportionment (das Duschen) 
took place. 


In this way the colonists, from the beginning, cut off 
a portion of the entire communal land apportioned to the 
community and divided it among the male members living 
at that time. In the beginning this re-apportionment was 
undertaken every year, later on every two years, and still 
later, as I remember, every six years, SO that the child 
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would be from three to six years old before he received 
land. 


The land to be apportioned was divided from east to 
west into strips called “Gewanne” with intervening roads 
called “Gewannwege,” which were fifteen feet wide. Every 
Gewann (strip) from one intervening road to the next was 
one hundred fathoms (or seven hundred feet) long. These 
Gewannen were then staked out to contain one dessiatine 
(= 2.7 acres) of land and each parcel of land was desig- 
nated by a number and a letter. Each dissiatine was 100 
fathoms long and 24 fathoms wide, and had an area of 
2,400 sq. fathoms, that is to say, 2.7 acres. The letters 
indicated the quality of the land: a = good; b = fair, etc. 


One dessiatine was regarded as the allotment for ten 
dusch (male souls). Those families who did not have ten 
dusch had to join other families in a similar situation and 
divide the dessiatine between them. For example, if two 
families each had five dusch, the two families shared the 
one dessiatine. However, if one family had three, another 
two and another five, then three families shared in the 
dessiatine. No parcels of land were smaller than one dessia- 
tine. The land that had been measured and staked out was 
then distributed by lot, and each family or group of 
families could look for their dessiatine or parcel of land, 
mark it, and make use of it. Every family would, therefore, 
receive a certain number of fields (dessiatines) from each 
letter (a, b, c, etc.) and also as many letters as were 
allotted. Thus, not all fields were together in the same 
place or area, but in several places which were sometimes 
quite far apart. That was the dusch system in our colonies 
in Russia, as long as I was there. The time for the duschen 
(re-apportionment) was determined by communal decision; 
the deceased were dropped from the list and the newborn 
(males) were added. Whoever lived at the time received 
land. 


The dusch regulation was also applied every year in 
the allotment of the hay in the meadow and the wood in 
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the communal woodland or the borderland forest. The 
wood from this forest was generally used for the manu- 
facture of wagons, sleighs, implements, etc., while most of 
the wood from the communal woodland was only Reiserholz, 
prushwood, suitable for kindling. Of course, I do not know 
how things were in earlier times, but in my time that’s 
the way it was. 


The principal forest was located fifteen versts south- 
west of our village. Most of the villages on the Hovka river 
and also other villages received their apportioned share, 
but only a portion was allowed to be cut down each year. 
However, if a village cut down its entire portion, the 
community had to wait a number of years until there was 
a new growth of trees. In general, the community needed 
to obtain permission from the government to cut down its 
portion of wood. 


Since the woodlands did not provide enough fuel, the 
reader will want to know what materials were used for 
heating. We and our forefathers had neither coal nor wood. 
The bit of wood we had served only for kindling, since it 
consisted mostly of twigs and shrubbery. But every piece 
of usable hardwood was used to provide tools and equip- 
ment needed for farming. 


From the very beginning of the colonies, only manure 
and rye straw were used for fuel. There were no metal 
stoves such as we have in this country. The stoves, which 
were approximately five feet long and three wide, were 
made of burned brick or raw clay blocks. On the top sur- 
face was a large cast-iron plate on which the large kettle 
and cooking utensils were placed. The stove was built into 
the wall of the living room (die Stube), in such a way 
that the open-end firebox was stoked from the kitchen. 
This type of stove produced heat for the entire living room. 
Generally, there was also a smaller hearth, also made of 
burned brick or clay blocks, which had two round openings 
on the top for the cooking kettle and the frying pan. There 
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was a chimney above the stove and it, too, was fired with 
manure or straw. 


The manure-fuel was always prepared in the summer. 
First, the raw manure, which had been removed from the 
barns in the winter and piled up on a large heap, was 
allowed to ferment until it formed a pulpy mass. After 
the seeding time was over, the men began the job of con- 
verting this mass into fuel. On a spot set aside for each 
family outside the village, the old manure was hauled and 
spread out in a layer three or four inches thick. This was 
then sprinkled with water and thoroughly worked up by 
driving several horses over it in circles. It was then levelled 
out with an inverted harrow, and finally tamped down by 
the barefoot members of the entire family. The packed 
layer of manure was then cut into slabs, called “Mist- 
steine,” that were eight inches square. These slabs were 
then set up in vertical rows to dry. In the autumn they 
were stacked in a shed, and the fuel was ready for the 
winter. 


The more prosperous the farmer, the bigger his manure 
pile in the spring, and the higher his stack of “Miststeine” 
in the fall. Hence, the well-known saying in Russia: “The 
wealth of a farmer is judged from the size of his manure 
pile.” 


Ha, 
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4—The Frugal 


Colonist Economy 


I shall now describe, as well as I can, how we made 
use of our grain and how we marketed it. Until the late 
1880’s there was no locality near our village where we 
could sell our wheat or other grain; people had to haul 
their wheat to Kamyshin or to Saratov. Rye and oats were 
grown only for our own use. Even our wheat was generally 
milled into flour and then sold. There were enough mills 
in existence. There were water-driven mills on the Ilovka 
river, windmills on the steppe, and also treadmills in the 
earlier days. In our village of Vollmer there were four 
water-driven mills and two windmills. The two communi- 
ties of Husaren and Vollmer had built the mills co-opera- 
tively and leased them out to qualified millers. The windmills 
were built by individual owners. Apart from the bolts, 
rails and millstones, these mills and their mechanism were 
made entirely of wood, including even the shafts and cog- 
wheels. The mills were built by the colonists themselves, 
for many of them had learned the trade and were master 
millers. I myself knew some of these men, both young 
and old. 


The question arises: how did the colonist farmers make 
the money they needed for living, for without money you 
cannot get along. In those days the farmers did not need 
nearly as much money as we need here in this country. 
In Russia we had the saying: ‘‘Selbest gesponnen, selbst ge- 
macht, ist die beste Bauerntracht.’’ (Self-spun, homemade is 
the best clothing for the farmer.) However, the money the 
Colonists needed was obtained from the sale of our own 
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Wind-driven flour mills 





Weekly market day in Grimm 
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products. Saratov was one hundred and ten versts (= 75 
miles) to the north and on the west side of the Volga; and 
Kamyshin was seventy-six versts (= 50 miles) to the 
south and also on the west side. Though they were rather 
far away, our farmers hauled their products there. Although 
I was only six years old, I was once allowed to accompany 
my father after seeding time when he and several other 
farmers hauled wheat from our village to Kamyshin. 


The cattle were sold at home to local butchers who 
hauled the meat to various localities. Eggs, butter, and 
other small products could be sold on the street to itiner- 
ant peddlers. In this way our villagers obtained the 
necessary cash money, but not much more. The rest of the 
wheat was stored in the Ambaren (granaries) until it was 
hauled away to be sold at an opportune time. Our taxes 
were really not very high and covered many services: 
salaries for government officials as well as local ones, 
such as the village secretary and the schoolmaster. Taxes 
also took care of all school and church expenses, including 
the pastor’s salary. The village priest did not have to worry 
about getting his salary. He simply went to the village 
chancelry and the salary was paid to him. The churches 
were not heated, but the colonists had to contribute manure 
slabs for the heating of the school in proportion to the 
number of male souls (“dusch”) in each family. 


In regard to other expenses, people had to see for 
themselves how they could meet them. In the fall of the 
year some money simply had to be saved for the annual 
markets that were held in various villages. There the head 
of the household bought the necessary leather for footwear, 
yard goods, and Sunday clothes for the entire family. The 
clothes were made by the women themselves or you had 
them made by a seamstress or the village tailor. Every- 
thing that was made was relatively cheap in price. If one 
was not a shoemaker one brought the leather to the village 
shoemaker and had shoes made for the entire family. These 
shoes were not very expensive. I should know, for I came 
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from a shoemaker family. My grandfather was simply 
known as “Weisschuster-Michael,” or “Weiss-schusters.” 


If no additional repairs were required on the buildings, — 
the farmers had no other expenses. In the village lafka — 
(store) nothing could be bought except matches, lamp oil, _ 
spools of thread, some yard goods for mending, or a baby’s 
shirt. Until the mid-eighties one didn’t even need to buy 
lamp oil, since there were still no oil lamps, but only 
tallow lamps or Kienspanlicht, namely pine torches, and 
these could be produced at home. The only groceries that 
could be bought were sugar, tea, and cooking oils. These 
oils had to be bought by the artisans and poorer people, 
but the farmers were able to make oil from sunflower seeds 
or from hempseed. There was at least one oil mill in every 
village. Sugar and tea were purchased only by the wealth- 
ier villagers. Granulated sugar could not be obtained in 
any of our colonies. We had only rock sugar in chunks of 
ten to twenty pounds. This was also called Hut-Zucker 
because it generally had the shape of a peaked hat. 


Whenever sugar was used with tea, it was not placed 
in the glass or cup, but a small piece of the rock sugar 
was placed in the mouth where it was gradually dissolved 
while the tea was consumed. The amount of sugar used by 
a small family in this country in the course of a year 
would have sufficed for our entire village of Vollmer for 
ten or fifteen years! 


Coffee made from coffee beans was rare or even non- 
existent in our villages. What we called coffee was simply 
roasted wheat or barley. When this was boiled in a kettle 
and mixed with milk and sweetened with Siissholz (sweet- 
wood) it was eaten from bowls with a spoon along with 
pieces of white or dark bread that floated in it. Instead of 
real tea, we had so-called steppe tea which was gathered 
on the steppe during the summer. This tea consisted of 
blossoms of the linden tree and other kinds of herbs. When 
it was sweetened with Siissholz it provided an excellent tea 
that tasted good, especially if one had also something good 
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to eat with it. But when you drank too much of it and 
ate nothing but potatoes and dark bread with it — which 
constituted the main meal of some of the poorer people — 
it caused the so-called Nachtnebel (night mist), which is 
caused by anemia. The sweetwood is a species of root which 
creeps under the surface of the earth and grows about one 
inch in thickness; on its upper surface it develops a light 
foliage, whereby it is recognized. It is dug up, dried, and 
crushed in a mortar. Poor people used to dig it for them- 
selves and sell it to others, so that everybody had it very 
cheap. Pepper also had to be bought at the lafka, and salt 
was very cheap — only fifteen kopecks for a pud equalling 
forty pounds. 


From all this you can readily see that the colonist 
did not need to have much cash on hand for living expenses 
throughout the year, as long as he had sufficient grain for 
milling, feed for his livestock, and bread for his family. 
I can state with absolute certainty that a colonist who led 
a well-ordered life could buy all the afore-mentioned 
articles in the fall and still have twenty-five rubles in his 
purse, even though he might not be able to have additional 
income until the following harvest, and be a rich man. 


The colonists who needed hired help or farm hands 
likewise did not have a very great expense. A hired man, 
depending on whether he was a foreman or only a helper, 
received from twenty-five to forty rubles for the entire 
year. A hired man really had to know how to manage a 
farm in order to receive forty rubles, and the highest paid 
servant girl might receive twenty-five rubles a year, but 
she would have to be an experienced housekeeper. General- 
ly, maids were paid only from fifteen to twenty rubles a 
year; indeed, sometimes they received only ten rubles a 
year, plus a woolen skirt and a pair of felt boots. In many 
instances the hired men and maids were paid off in pro- 
ducts, for example fuel manure and rye straw, sometimes 
also in meat, but that was comparatively rare because 
this kind of family could not even afford meat. 
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Leisure time after a day’s work 


The colonist way of life was in fact very simple and 
frugal compared and contrasted with our life here on the 
prairie. The colonists did not need to buy anything for 
living except salt, pepper, and spices. The artisan and the 
day laborer were able to buy everything at first hand, 
where he got it cheaper, or he could work off part of his 
debt, even though the wages were so low. Yes, the wages 
were too Jow. This is something which I must condemn in 
the entire system; I freely admit it, but no one could or 
wanted to change it. Conditions in the colonies were simply 
the same as everywhere else: the employer wanted to get as 
much as he possibly could out of the worker, and the work- 
er, whose livelihood depended on his job didn’t know any 
better, and so things went on in the old humdrum way. 
However, except for petty quarrels, the two parties got 
along fairly well and lived in a peaceful cohabitation: the 
system was simply too deep rooted from earlier times and 
so it remained. In my time the situation had improved a 
bit, for the American labor movement began to spread 
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and the workers started to migrate into cities or move 
farther away from their native villages, in order to earn 
more money. But it was still far too little when the strongest 
hired man received only sixty rubles a year and the best 
maid only thirty rubles. 


The colonist farmers also saved money on themselves! 
The culinary way of life of a well-to-do farmer will illus- 
trate what I mean. In our village of Vollmer, it was 
unthinkable that even the richest farmer would eat meat 
three times a day. Except for Sundays, there were generally 
only two meals a day. On Sundays the breakfast consisted 
of roasted flour soup (porridge), generally without meat 
or sausage. Perhaps in the fall after slaughtering day, there 
would be meat for Sunday breakfast for two or three 
weeks. With this there would be white or dark bread with 
cereal coffee or steppe tea. For Sunday dinner there was 
usually cabbage soup (bortscht) with mashed potatoes; or 
boiled cabbage and meat, usually pork — very rarely beef. 
In the evening there would be fried or boiled potatoes in 
jackets with oil; or a Lenten soup with white or black 
bread. 


On weekdays the breakfast was either like that of 
Sunday or it consisted of steamed noodles and cabbage, or 
potatoes with oil or dumplings. For luncheon there was 
a large piece of bread with onions for those who were 
hungry at that time. In the evening the meal included 
meat. Fridays and Saturdays were generally days of abstin- 
ence; that is to say, there were only two meals, both of 
them consisting of meatless dishes. 


One should not assume that when meat was placed 
on the table everyone was able to help himself to as much 
of it as he desired. Oh no, that was out of the question. 
Each one received a rationed portion. This meant that one 
ate only a small amount of meat but lots of bread. This 
was the situation even in the family of a rich colonist. 
Poor families had the same kind of meals, but they had 
more days of abstinence during the week and the Lenten 
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meals were prepared with less fat. In the summer whe 
the field work began, the meals were somewhat differen 
but there was always only one meal with meat per da: 
When the men worked in the fields there were three mea) 
a day, but the noonday meal was a cold dinnerpail lunch 





Living room of a colonist house 










During the meals it was the custom in our villages 
that the entire family sat around the table on benches 
there were few chairs. The food was served in one or twé 
bowls that were placed in the centre of the table. It did 
not matter if soup or broth, or steppe tea was served, ait 
the members of the family ate directly out of the bow! 
with wooden spoons. The idea that each one had his ow 
plate and knife was something completely unknown in OUF 
colonies on the Volga. Everyone simply used his spoon 
dip into the soup or the tea, or used his hand to dunk . 
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‘ece of pread into the gravy that was in the pan. It was a 
en matter, no matter if you were the host or the guest, 
’ acting according to the saying: “Use the forks that the 


Lord ga 
Plates, forks, and table knives were a rarity even in 
richest farm house. Even when some families had 
tableware, it was generally only three or four pieces, or at 
best a half dozen of each. Most of the families perhaps 
Thad a fork and the customary bread knife; nothing else, 
Mhot even a teaspoon. Tea cups and glasses were owned by 
tae who could afford them, since tea was the national 
ssian drink, There were no double courses at a meal. 
is manner of eating was also in vogue on festive occasions, 
mich as weddings, Christmas, Easter, and the folk festival 
> Kerwe.'° Double courses consisting of rice soup and rice, 
mashed potatoes, or lentil pottage, were served only at 
'wedding dinner and at Kerwe. 


ve you!” 


Let me describe my own meals which I either prepared 
yself or which were prepared by my mother or my wife. 
breakfast at home included pancakes or Mehlriewelbrei, 
porridge made of hand-rolled noodles cooked in butter. 
ring seeding time our luncheon consisted of boiled eggs, 
k or white bread, and a jug of cold water. By the time 
'came home for supper at nine or ten o'clock, the meat 
) and the substantial Lenten meal had a most delicious 
le, especially when you started work at three in the 
ming and walked alongside the plow all day. 


When you stayed in the field overnight, you had the 
us steppe tea with bread for breakfast, delicious field- 
lings for lunch, and lentils or cabbage or beets with 
soup for supper, or boiled potatoes with oil. We had 
fepare these meals in the field ourselves. At harvest 
however, the women also worked in the fields and 
ed the meals. In the summer we usually ate mutton 
of pork. That is the way it was in our village. I 
ow if it was like that elsewhere, but there was 
ly little difference from village to village. 
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A flour mill in Zarizyn 





Borell’s steam-powered mill 
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5—_How We Marketed 
Our Wheat 


(4 


All that I have written up to this point about the 
iods of time up to 1890 has been largely based 
dition and established custom. After 1890 I am 
‘able to write and report more from personal knowledge 
“and experience. In spite of the work with primitive tools 
md the difficulties connected with the marketing of our 
products, many colonists managed, through hard work, to 
achieve notable prosperity; indeed, some became enormously 
ch. From among the class of colonist farmers emerged the 
businessmen, especially among the Protestants, such as 
Schmitts, the Reineckes, the Borells. The Schmitts, in 
fact, brought the grain market to a booming enterprise. 
mly fifteen versts (= 10 miles) west of our village, near 
-all-Russian village of Bonovka, they established a large 
mmercial harbor on the Volga for the marketing of wheat 


lumber. 


various per 


on oral tra 


This began in the early eighties but reached a flourish- 
State in the nineties. We were now able to get our wheat 
® market quickly and easily, and to obtain our build- 
r aterials from there. The said merchants, especially 
hmitts, had erected huge wheat storage granaries 
where in the cities on both sides of the Volga. At the 
time they constructed large steam-powered flour mills 
Ne from where it could be exported to other 


Liang! especially the wheat, had to be nice and 
of Ae it had to be cleansed twice, so that not a 
of dirt remained. Only then was it accepted by the 
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wheat buyer. The so-called Turkish wheat was the preferred 
variety and was always higher in price than the others. 
For this reason, it was the type that was most widely pro- 
duced in our villages. The “Weissglatt” variety of wheat, 
similar to our prairie Marquis, was produced more for local 
commnuity use. 


Our millers were unable to produce any flour from the — 
Turkish wheat in their mills, but the proprietors of the 
steam-driven rolling mills preferred this wheat and _ pro- 
duced excellent flour from it. The trademark No. 1 Blue 
Stamp was the flour that was used by the finest bakeries — 
in Russia and in foreign countries. The afore-mentioned — 
types of wheat were the ones that were generally brought 
to market by the German colonists. Rye was sold least of 
all, for the people kept it for themselves and their livestock. 
Since the Schmitts were not the only grain buyers in the 
Volga region, there was no danger they could arbitrarily 
fix the price of wheat as they saw fit. There were other big 
grain dealers like the Borells, the Reinecks, and also native 
Russian merchants who competed with each other, not as 
is the case here in this country where all grain buyers 
are “united.” 


A word about wheat prices in Russia. In normal years 
Turkish wheat usually sold for sixty to seventy kopecks 
per pud, or thirty-six pounds. The other varieties were 
generally from ten to twelve kopecks lower in price. Rye 
sold for thirty-five to forty kopecks per pud. To be sure, 
the merchants also had to take the world market into 
account, but in general there were no such violent and 
harsh price changes as we find here. 


As for the rate of exchange, Russia probably held a 
middle position at that time. According to the American 
(and Canadian) rate of exchange, the dollar was reckoned 
at two rubles. The English pound was, therefore, ten rubles, 
while the Argentine peso was worth only fifty kopecks. 
I do not precisely remember the other rates, but most of 
them were worth less than the Russian ruble. Competition 
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among the merchants was always important to the seller. 
The farmer was always interested in making an extra two 
or three kopecks on a pud of wheat. And, if he could make 
an extra ruble, or a ruble and fifty kopecks, on his wagon- 
load of fifty pud of wheat, he was able to sing on his way 
home, for now he could buy a 12-0z. bottle of vodka for 
twenty-two kopecks and put an arboose (watermelon) into 
his knapsack, and still have twenty-eight kopecks in his 
pocket, and that meant something. 


We started to haul wheat right after it was “treaded 
out” (threshed by horses), either direct from the threshing 
floor or if there was rain, when the grain was again dry. 
Of course, during threshing time every day was used to 
the fullest, just as it is done here on the prairie. 


When you arrived at the Volga port with a load of 
wheat, twelve or fifteen sacks per load and four bushels 
to the sack, the brikastschik (clerk) of each of the grain 
companies came out to meet you on the road. A sack was 
opened and a handful of wheat was taken out and examined. 
Finally, the clerk said: “Well, uncle, what are you asking 
for your wheat?” The farmer usually replied: “I want for 
it whatever it’s worth.” Then one of the clerks responds: 
“ll give you sixty-three kopecks.” But the farmer retorts: 
“O, no, uncle Jakob, it’s worth more.” Then another buyer 
steps forward: “Sell it to me. I give you sixty-seven ko- 
pecks.” Uncle Jakob then takes out his ticket booklet and 
writes “67 kopecs,” and the wheat is sold. The farmer then 
receives the ticket with the notation: 67k. per pud; twelve 
sacks on the wagon; the name of the firm Schmitt and the 
signature of the particular clerk who closed the deal. 


The farmer then drove on for about one verst down 
to the Volga, where large barges lay at anchor on the 
water front. The boats were connected with the land by 
means of a gangway bridge. On the bridge with the name 
“Schmitt” the farmer hauled his load of grain to the large 
scales and barrels on one side and the weights on the 
other. All the sacks were emptied into these barrels which 
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Wheat storage ambars on the Volga 
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were then lowered into the boat. Usually only the first 
sack of grain was weighed, for, if the weight indicated by 
the seller was shown to be correct on the company scale, 
or if the seller was known for his honesty, all the other 
sacks were emptied without being weighed. 


On the deck of the barge the farmer received another 
ticket in exchange for the first one and drove back to 
the office. There he handed it through the window and 
received full payment, without the deduction of a single 
kopeck of money or a pound of wheat. That was the pro- 
cedure when you delivered 4-pud (120-lbs.) sacks of wheat 
that had been filled with clean grain and carefully weighed. 
For, if each of the sacks had a different weight, they were 
all weighed again at the dock. However, the wheat was 
always delivered in sacks which the farmers had either 
made themselves or which were lent to them by the grain 
merchants. 


— 
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Volga river barge transporting wheat 
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This, then, was the way we sold our wheat in Russia. 
That was the method of delivery as long as the Volga was 
not frozen over and the barges could still move down the 
river. Whoever wanted to sell his wheat in the winter- 
time had to haul it into the large ambars (storage granaries) 
where it was kept until the spring. These ambars were 
erected along an arm of the Volga. When the river rose 
in the spring the barges were hauled up to the ambars and 
filled with grain. But, as we have already mentioned, the 
rich farmers sold only portions of their wheat when they 
needed money; the remainder was left in their own ambars 
from one year to the next, or until they were satisfied that 
the price was right. The poor people sold their wheat right 
after the harvest, and if they were still able to keep their 
seed grain they were well off. Others, however, whose crop 
did not suffice for both bread and seed, also sold their 
wheat in the spring and were able to obtain seed from the 
community ambar, but they had to restore it in the fall. 
A similar method was used to provide bread for the poorer 
class. 


Every colony had to have its ambar. They were built 
on an open lot in the village. Depending on the size of 
the village, one or two ambars were built. They were 
approved by the government and administered by a com- 
mittee of local men. At harvest time every farmer, depend- 
ing on the number of male souls (“dusch’’) in the family, 
had to deposit an appropriate amount of wheat and rye 
in the ambar. If he did not take any out, the deposited grain 
was kept there in case of an emergency caused by a crop 
failure or a natural disaster. But it also provided a fund 
out of which the wages of the village herdsmen could be 
paid, for there were herders for the horses, the cows, the 
calves, and the pigs. Besides a few kopecks in cash, the 
herdsmen were entitled to receive a certain amount of 
grain for every animal in their herd. Additional money 
was also raised from the community taxes. 


When impoverished farmers lacked bread or seed 
grain, they received grain on loan from the ambar, but 
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had to replace it, if possible, the following harvest, in addi- 
tion to their dusch contribution. If this was not possible, 
they kept on owing it until it was repaid. From a failure 
to pay one’s taxes or to repay the ambar grain, one could 
incur a debt on one’s land, and if a debtor refused to 
repay the community debt, a certain portion of his land 
was auctioned off. 


Whenever a farmer did not have the necessary equip- 
ment or horses to farm the land that was apportioned to 
him through the dusch system, it was leased out to a better 
equipped farmer for a number of years, generally until 
the next dusch apportionment. But the first farmer had to 
pay the taxes for the particular dusch. For instance, gi 
surrendered my dusch, I received four rubles a year for it, 
but I would have to pay the taxes and deliver the ambar 
contribution. In other words, I received only three rubles, 
while the renter had to contribute the rest. Thus, I also 
had the right to obtain grain from the community ambar 
if I needed it. This is the way the ambar system worked, 
for, all the old wheat always came out and the new wheat 
went in. Whenever the grain lay too long in the ambar, or 
when it was full, the remaining wheat was sold and a part 
of the money was placed in the community treasury, and 
a part into the district treasury, for several villages together 
formed a district or municipality. 


I shall now describe the boundaries of our communal 
land area. In the beginning our forefathers surveyed only 
a part of our land, namely the land that was lying closest 
to the village, while the rest was left untilled and was 
reserved for hayland and pasturage. As the community 
grew larger, all the land was surveyed and divided accord- 
ing to the number of male souls. This was the so-called 
dusch system. In my time all the land, except the communal 
pasture, had been tilled for a long time. However, as the 
livestock kept increasing and required more pasture, it was 
decided to draw new borders from the east to the west of 
the village, and to divide all the land into three Fluren or 
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tracts: the north tract, the central tract, and the 
tract. Two of these tracts were seeded, while the ¢ 
remained in fallow but was rotated. On this fallow 

the herds of livestock were pastured for grazing. In | 
month of June every farmer had to leave a certain nun 
of acres lie fallow. He could work these fields only in 4 
fall when the livestock was allowed to graze on the 

vested fields until it was time for the sowing of the n 
wheat. On the fallow land there was always a new g 
of pasturage on which the cattle grazed, so that not mt 
was left in August when the farmer usually had to st 
sowing his winter rye. The herds of calves were past 
in the nearest meadow, for they were brought into ¢ 
barns every evening; likewise, the cows and the pigs. Th 
were driven out of the yards very early in the morni 
and the women had to be up early to milk the cows bef 
driving them out to join the communal herd. The of] 
herds remained together all summer in the field, but 
night they were kept in a corral. 

























On two of the tracts there were good springs 
ample water for the herds. The water sprang up out 
the earth (artesian wells) and was collected in Ia 
troughs. There was no such well on the south tract, B 
a dam was built across a small creek that flowed into | 
land area and the water thus obtained, together with | 
available rain water, was sufficient for the herds durl 
the summer months. 






























6 —_—_—The Village 


Administration 


As regards the administration and regulation of our 

community land, the Germans had their own government 

sfice at Saratov which also provided a system of law and 

_ ciary for the German colonists. The system endured, 

e, until the colonists were obliged to furnish soldiers 

At that time the Germans, like the 

Mussians, came completely under Russian domination. Sara- 

was our administrative capital. Here resided the chief 

iministrative officer or superintendent, with our German 

ibaltern officials. The superintendent was obliged to sub- 

his reports to the higher ministerial authorities, but 

virtually independent in his own domain. Below him 

the so-called Schlént, who resided in Kamyshin which 

the Uyest-city. Then came the Natshalnik, the muni- 
| governor, with his temporary residence in the chief 
lage of the volost (district). These were the principal 
ial positions. 

In the judiciary there were the pristaf'' and the uriatnik, 
4 of whom were stationed in the municipality. In every 
we there was the sotnik, who also had to understand 
ian. Every village also had its Vorsteher (that is, its 
xr) and its village secretary. Similarly, every munici- 
_ Office had its Obervorsteher (chief mayor) '? and its 
pipal secretary. Seven or eight villages constituted a 
ipality or district. These villages were not necessarily 
s (of the same religious denomination. In our muni- 
district the villages comprised the village of Franz- 
which was Lutheran, and the Catholic villages of 
€n, Vollmer, Schuck, Pfeifer, Hildmann, and Kamenka, 


a judi 
I believ 


the Russian army. 
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which was the chief administrative center of the municipality, 


Every colony elected a sutya, a judge, for its community, 
and the judges of all the municipal villages selected a chief 
justice, the chief mayor and the district secretary, together 
with a number of assessors who were also selected by the 
villages, formed the tribunal for ordinary lawsuits and 
petty larceny. The pristaf, the uriatnik, and the sotnik were 
also present at the trial as Schreckensfiguren, bugbears or 
scarey figures. The judgments of this court were generally 
accepted, but one could also appeal to the superior court 
at Kamyshin which was more severe. Therefore, poor colon: 
ists were usually satisfied with the verdict of the smaller 
court. Petty village squabbles were also handled and settled 
by the colonial office at Saratov. 


Every village also sent one of its elected representa- 
tives to the meetings that were held at the municipal office 
several times a year. At these meetings financial problems 
were discussed and cost estimates made for the expendi- 
tures to be budgeted for the coming year. Also matters 
relating to the Fire Insurance Fund and the Wheat Fund 
needed to be settled. The Brandkasse was a kind of fire 
insurance company to which all colonists in the munici- 
pality belonged, according to the motto: “One for all and 
all for one.” 


Once a year all the buildings in the district were assessed 
by experts, namely older knowledgeable men. Their regis- 
ter was submitted to the village secretary who entered it 
into a special land register. When there was a fire, the 
victim was paid fire money from the treasury. The so-called 
premium money was included in the tax assessment. The 
Wheat Fund consisted of money which the individual 
guardian of orphans and widows deposited into the fund 
which then produced some interest. This money was paid 
out to the orphans when they reached the age of majority. 


In other respects the colonies were independent of 
each other, and each community could pass laws for itself 
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through the village administration, provided that these 
jaws did not contravene the higher laws of the state. In 
every village the Vorsteher with the village secretary and 
the two assessors was the boss. To be sure, whenever 
something was planned by the administration, the project 
had to be confirmed by a vote of the community in order 
to be valid in a higher court of law. When something was 
to be discussed that required the consent of the entire 
community, the day watchman walked along the streets 
and made the proclamation: “Hear this! All men must come 
to the community meeting under pain of a fine of five 
kopecks!” Sometimes the fine might be ten kopecks or even 
4 ruble, depending on the gravity of the matter before the 
council. The head of the household dared not remain 
absent if he was at home and in a state of good health. 
Otherwise he could send his son in his stead, provided that 
the son was eighteen years old. 


In these community meetings the earlier resolutions 
were introduced and discussed. If anyone used coarse 





Typical Volga-German family in Sunday attire 
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language during the discussion, he was admonished 
remain silent. If he failed to comply, he was fined twen 
five or fifty kopecks, sometimes even a ruble. This k 
of behavior was fairly frequent, for there were alwa 
enough hecklers and troublemakers present. 


Except for such misdemeanors, any one could free} 
speak his own mind and uphold his Opinion. He could a 
vote for a resolution or abstain from doing so, if he wish 
To be valid, the resolution had to be undersigned by a 
least two-thirds of the men present at the meeting. If som 
one was unable to write, the secretary wrote down 
name and the man simply made a cross after it. In form 
times there were quite a few people who could not wri 
there are fewer of them nowadays, 


$e 
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7——How We Built 


Our Houses 


At this point I would like to describe the layout of 
our village and the construction of the houses. As I have 
already mentioned, Vollmer was located along the left 
bank of the Ilovka river, not precisely in a northwesterly 
direction, but following the course of the river. The main 
streets ran from the centre of the village towards the north- 
east and from the centre to the southwest. The so-called 
water streets ran from the centre to the south-east and 
from the centre to the northwest. They were called water 
streets because they ran in the direction of the river, but 
some people also called them cross streets. 


Our village, while not large, comprised between 185 
and 200 farmyards with their buildings. The village was 
laid out according to a regular plan. There were three 
main streets in which every four adjoining yards formed 
a block. The front yard with its buildings always faced 
the main street and the gutter that ran along it. From a 
bird’s-eye view the village looked like a large checker- 
board, except that the squares were somewhat longer on 
two sides. Each block was 175 feet long extending from 
one main street to the other. Similarly, the block was 105 
feet wide from one cross to the next. The width of the 
main streets was 70 feet and the cross streets or alleys 
were only half as wide. 


If the four adjoining farmyards were properly laid out 
in the block, each house would be a corner house. Since 
the main streets were wide enough, each householder had 
the right to a fenced-in garden with a width of five or 
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six feet in front of his house. The trees that were plant 
there — especially the cherry, pear, and crabapple tree, 
grew rapidly and provided a beautiful view. 


The church stood in the middle of the village betwe 
the two central streets. The two main streets ran east-we 
and the two cross streets ran north-south. The enti 
churchyard was two blocks long and one block wide, a 
was surrounded by a beautiful fence. 


Farm house 
of a poor Volga colonist 
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The construction of the houses varied both in desi 
and in the materials used. The church and the school 
constructed of wood. Some houses were also of wood, 
others were of brick or stone. The wooden buildings we 
all constructed of logs six by eight inches thick and pla 
like boards. Some people also used semicircular logs of f 
that were joined with small pegs and calked with 
Some houses were also built with logs that were sheathe 
on the outside with wooden shingles. The roofs 
covered with wooden board or sheets of tin. The barns 
also some houses were thatched with straw. 


When one built a house of field stones, it was done # 
the manner of building a concrete wall, except that ‘ 
used clay mixed with straw instead of concrete. Usim 
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s, one constructed a form the size of the 
or barn. After this form was poured full 
become sufficiently dry, the form was raised 
higher S° that another layer of clay could be poured, and 
so on, until the walls of the house were completed. The 
Sinner walls or partitions were constructed along with the 
exterior walls. On the completed walls a framework of 
Meyooden roof trusses was erected and this was then covered 

ith wooden boards or thatched with straw. The walls on 
e outside and inside were plastered with a smooth layer 
clay and covered with a coat of whitewash that was as 
“and beautiful as if it had been painted. If they were 
shape, these walls would endure for forty or fifty 
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A Volga-German farmyard 
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Clay blocks drying in the sun 


The houses that were made of brick were constructed 
the same way as brick houses in this country, except that 
we used sun-dried clay blocks called Lehmsteine, adobe, 
that measured 4x8x12-inches. The finished walls were 
given a coat of whitewash, so that the houses could hardly 
be distinguished from the others, but they were not as 
durable. 


When I state that the roofs were thatched with straw 
one should not imagine that the straw was simply piled 
on them. The straw thatch was made in the following 
way: first of all, the rafters which were placed four feet 
apart were connected crosswise by means of 2x 4-inch 
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laths, or poles three inches in diameter, which were nailed 
to the rafters at intervals of eighteen inches. The wooden 
frame was then ready, except for the so-called wind boards 
which were attached to the laths at the gable ends, in 
order to form an enclosure. Now the entire roof area was 
covered with sheaves of straw which were overlapped like 
shingles. The straw that was used was rye straw with 
long stalks. With this coarse straw the so-called Schaaben, 
roofing sheaves, were made in the following way: a bundle 
of straw, eight inches thick, was tied together around the 
middle with a_ straw rope, divided in the middle, then 
twisted in opposite directions, and flattened out a bit with 
the foot. For the first row, however, the straw sheaves 
were not twisted but kept round in shape, or the tips tied 
together near the top. Then the other rows were laid down, 
but with the head ends downward. The sheaves were all 
tied down to the cross strips with straw ropes. This method 
provided a very good roof which was waterproof and would 
last from ten to twelve years before it needed to be re- 
thatched. 


. 
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Thatching a roof with straw 
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In the same way the roof could be covered with boards 
that were nailed on the rafters from top to bottom and 
double joined. For tin roofs the plates were nailed down 
like shingles. The straw-thatched roofs were almost all 
saddle roofs, but there were also some homes with French 
roofs. 


The layout of the yard of a wealthy farmer was as fol- 
lows: The large house stood on a corner of a street block 
and lengthwise with it. A smaller house that served as a 
summer kitchen stood at the corner of the block with its — 
gable end facing the street. Between the two houses was 
the big gateway entrance with its two large swinging gates 
and the transverse beam that was high enough to permit a — 
fully laden wagon to pass through. On the upper part of 
the gate there were all kinds of ornate carvings. Both gate 
posts were surmounted by a round or square cupola, and 
from each gate post a low wall extended to the house and 
to the summer kitchen. In the wall extending from the 
house there was a door that permitted pedestrians to enter 
the yard; a similar door on the wall leading to the summer 
kitchen was, however, only simulated. 


In the middle of the yard stood the ambar, the grain 
storage granary. Across from the house there was a shed 
and two barns for the livestock. Another shed stood be- 
tween the summer kitchen and the barns. Thus, the entire 
Vorderhof, front yard, was closed off from the Rinderhof, 
the cattle yard. 


The cattle yard was also generally surrounded by 
buildings on every side. Right behind the ambar there was 
another large gate similar to that in the front yard, or 
there was a long shed and a gate beside it. In one of the 
rear corners there was a small granary, and along the back 
there were barns for the sheep and the pigs. On the other 
side there were barns for the young livestock, namely for 
the lambs and calves and the chickens, etc. Because the 
young livestock was generally born in the wintertime, they 
needed warm barns. These barns were so warm that one 
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Colony of Balzer (Pop. 4,000) 
Ornate gateway of prosperous farm 
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could have slept comfortably in them all winter. The sheds 
in the back yard were used to store fuel manure or fodder, 
or to feed the sheep during the day. During winter no 
livestock was kept in the open except when it needed to 
be watered at the well or in the Ilovka river. 


The buildings in the back yard were plainer and 
simpler than those in the front yard. The windows on the 
houses were framed with a wide border and had double 
shutters that could be closed, especially in winter. The 
shutters, the window trim, and the front gate with its two 
extended walls were painted; otherwise, hardly anything 
on tne outside of the house was painted, not even the roof. 
The church was painted but not the schoolhouse. In time 
all the wooden buildings received a so-called natural sheen 
of gray. The adobe or stamped clay buildings were white- 
washed at least twice a year, once in the spring and once 
in the fall, usually before the folk festival of Kerb. 


The description given here of the layout of a farmyard 
represents that of a prosperous colonist farmer. But it was 
the general plan. In proportion as a farmer became wealth- 
ier, he increased the number of buildings in his yard. 
Poor people usually had only a small house and a small 
barn in their yard; otherwise, everything was open. But in 
the farmyard of a well-to-do proprietor, when all the gates 
and doors were barred in the evening, no one could readily 
get in, unless he was able to climb like a cat. 


The size of the house in the village varied. The largest 
were five Taten or thirty-five feet long and three Taren, or 
twenty-one feet, wide. The kitchen was generally eight 
feet wide and as long as the width of the house, namely 
twenty-one feet. One half of the kitchen served as an 
everyday living room; the other half was divided into two 
small rooms, one which was used by the old folks 
(grandparents), while the other, called the Kaltstiibchen, 
served as a pantry where mother stored special foods, such 
as preserves, butter, and other perishable foods. 


About two-thirds along the broad side of the house 
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the so-called krilitz was attached. This was a closed-in 
vestibule or anteroom through which one entered the house. 
The purpose of the krilitz was to keep the cold air from 
coming through the front doorway in the winter. Smaller 
houses usually had a fair-sized living room, a small bed- 
room, and a kitchen; they also had a krilitz. 


It was the responsibility of each villager to keep his 
yard clean during the summer. Both the front and back 
yards had to be kept tidy and orderly. This was not too 
difficult, because the livestock was generally out in the 
open fields most of the time. On Saturday evening the 
streets were swept by the unmarried girls. A regulation 
also required that a barrel of water had to be kept in front 
of every house in the summer in case of fire. 


Every colony had its basharna, its fire hall, which was 
usually located in the centre of the village, close to the 
church. In our village it was located in the back yard of 
the school. It was a long shed, with one section for the 
horses and the other for the water wagon and the spray 
wagon. On the water wagon were large barrels that held 
from forty to sixty pails of water. Near the shed stood a 
tall tower where a watchman was stationed night and day 


throughout the summer months, to sound the alarm in case 
of a fire. 


On the house of every colonist a sign board was 
attached on which the particular tool was painted which 
he had to use when he arrived at the scene of fire. These 
men were our volunteer fire brigade. 


The watch in the fire hall was auctioned off every 
year and the successful bidder had to keep a certain number 
of horses ready at the fire hall throughout the summer, 
while he himself stood guard. This job was usually obtained 
by the local yamtshik (coachman), who delivered the mail 
and had to keep a number of horses ready to transport 
community officials or the local priest. For this purpose he 
usually had a handsome (arantass (coach) adorned with a 
coachman’s seat up front and a two-pronged shaft, instead 
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of a wagon tongue, for the renowned troika, where three 
horses were hitched abreast, all festooned with bells and 
jangling rattles on the high arch that surmounted the collar | 
of the centre horse. This was the yamtshik and basharna 
man. 


$i 
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8—Our Home Industries 


An interesting aspect of colonist life was the develop- 
ment of home industries. As I have mentioned earlier we 
had both flour and oil mills in our village. We had tanners 
who were able to tan all kinds of hides. They prepared 
sheepskins for the manufacture of fur coats and made 
rawhide leather for harness. The farmers had as much 
sheepskin tanned as they needed for the making of coats. 
We had tailors who made the sheepskin coats, with the 
wool on the inside. The horse harness was made by the 
farmer himself, but there were also saddlers in the village. 


The sheep were shorn twice in the summer; the first 
time for their winter wool which was mixed together, black 
and white, and then combed and spun into a fine grayish 
cloth. The wool from the second shearing was used to make 
felt for the manufacture of felt boots and also felt blankets 
that were large enough to cover an entire wagon; also, bed 
blankets that were used when we had to sleep overnight 
in the field. 


Lamb’s wool, both white and black, was spun for the 
delicate undergarments of the women. The wool that was 
reserved for fulling was delivered in the fall to the Russian 
fullers who specialized in making felt boots and banshuck 
in the neighboring villages. The wool that was set aside 
for spinning was spun in December and January. All spin- 
ning had to be completed by February 2, the feast of Maria 
Lichtmess, known in English as Candlemass Day. Hence, the 
old motto: “Lichtmess, spinn vergess — Beim Tag zunacht 
ess.” (Candlemass Day, put your spinning away, and eat by 
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the light of day.) The hemp was spun at the same time. 
It was sown in the spring, plucked in the fall, softened 
in water so that the fibers when dried peeled off the stalks. 
Then the fibers were beaten and hackled until the fine long 
threads were freed from the stalk shreds. Finally, the hemp 
was spun into yarn about the thickness of two strands of | 
shoemaker’s thread. This yarn furnished the woof (or hori- 
zontal weft) for the weaving of the wool. But the hemp — 
was also woven into linen bed sheets — there were no- 
mattresses in Russia. When finished, the spun material was | 
brought to the linen or wool-weaver, who wove it into 
cloth. We had half a dozen such weavers in our village. 


The woven woolen cloth was then fulled over by a 
fuller, and either left in its gray-white form or it was dyed — 
black and made into Kaftanner, a cloth that was very simi-_ 
lar to that of our mackinaws, although it was sometia™ f 


though the material was eine to form ‘a an expert tailor, ] 
were sewn by the housewife. In the case of women’s dresses, _ 
the wool or hemp was spun finer and woven into black — 
and white stripes. It was then fulled by the women them- ~ 
selves and made into skirts. Sometimes the wool was dyed — 
either red or a beautiful blue. In any case, the dresses were — 
warm enough in winter to wear in the unheated church ~ 
on weekdays. The linen cloth that was intended for bed — 
sheets and pillow cases was washed as soon as it was — 
brought back from the weaver. In March it was hung in 
the sunlight to bleach or it was spread out on the snow. 
It got as soft as any fine linen. 


For many people these looms provided an additional 
income during the winter. For poor people it was really 
a matter of making a living. The price for the woven 
material was four rubles a Zettel, which was a piece one 
hundred and sixty arshin long and one arshin wide. (A 
Russian arshin = 28 inches.) Actually, the Zettel was 
divided into four segments of forty arshin each. When one 
segment was finished it had to be taken off the loom be- 
cause there was no more room for it. 
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On the average a weaver could weave from thirteen 
to fifteen arshin in an eighteen-hour day, that is, from 4:00 
or 5:00 a.m. to 10:00 or 11:00 p.m. A pause was made only 
for lunch. I have known weavers who produced a segment 
every two days, but then the days were somewhat longer. 
There were also finer products to weave for which the 
weaver received seven rubles for a Zettel. 


Both the very young and the very old were able to 
work at this job. People between sixty-five and seventy 
were still busy with weaving, and boys and girls became 
accomplished weavers at the age of thirteen or fourteen. 
Weaving was the chief source of winter income on the 
hillyside of the Volga. In the summer the looms were idle 
for four or five months. 


The product had to be of first-class quality, otherwise 
the entire “segment” was “home-bound,” that is to say, 





A Volga-German family 
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the weaver had to keep it and work off the cost. The good 
had the name Sarpinka and was presumably exported : 
other countries. On the meadowside of the Volga the weay 
ing of articles with straw or willows was also a source 0} 
additional income in the winter. Many kinds of basket 
and hats were woven and sold. 7% 


In this way the farmers and their wives did their ow 
spinning and sewing. Poor people who had no sheep usually 
had gardens where they planted some hemp. They worked 
for the wool or bought it at first hand. In this way they 
could obtain these materials at a very low cost. Stockings 
and mittens were homemade by everybedy, rich and poor. 
Except for fine linen used for shirts and trousers, finished 
products were not purchased. But even these were boug 
at first hand and not through a merchant from large factories 
However, at the annual fall markets, the Russians, who 
were masters in producing good linen, came with very fi 
linen goods, and from them the people bought all the linen 
they needed for the coming year. This need was not very 
great, for, in the summer the colonist farmer did his wor 
dressed only in shirt and pants, and these, of course, were 
made of linen. Only in the cool of morning or evening 
would he put on a second shirt and pair of pants. In t 
nights of June and July it was generally so warm and 
sultry on the fields that one could lie in the open wi 
nothing on but a shirt and trousers. I myself did so eve 
summer. 


Some of our home industries were also a source of 
considerable profit during the winter months, for example, 
the cotton weaving industry. In the mid-eighties not more 
than three or four cotton looms were in operation in our 
village. In the nineties their number steadily increased and 
at the turn of the century there was, I believe, a weavers” 
loom in every house, or from 175 to 200 looms in the entire : 
village. In some of the larger living rooms there were three 
or four looms, plus the beds, so that one was scarcely able 
to turn around without bumping into something. In addi- 
tion, there was such a terrible noise caused by the clattering 
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Preparing the loom for weaving 
Colonists weaving sarpinka cloth 
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ed the looms that one could hardly stand it. However, a 

FSon can get used to anything. Some people were even 
le to carry on a conversation amid the din. Indeed, they 
© even able to sleep. 
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9—Religion and 
the Village School 
























In order to deal with this subject in the years when _ 
the colonies were established, I have consulted the book _ 
which Bishop Kessler, the last bishop of the diocese of 
Tiraspol, wrote about the religious situation of the German 
Catholics in Russia. The first priests who accompanied the 
Volga Germans to Russia were Franciscan and Capuchin 
monks from the Polish Mission Prefecture. Since they — 
could also speak German fluently, it was the wish and 
order of the Empress Catherine that they should be assigned 
to the colonies. They gladly accepted the assignment and 
shared the joys and sorrows of the immigrants. When the 
colonists arrived in the Volga region these priests did much 
to help the Catholics get settled and organized in their 
separate communities. It was the wish of the Czarina that 
each denomination should be settled in its own village. 


As long as the priests were active among the colonists, 
religion played an important role in their lives. When the 
ranks of the first missionaries were depleted, the Empress 
brought in Dominicans and Trinitarians, but they could 
hardly understand or speak German, for, in the meantime 
the Empress had abolished these orders in Poland and 
established the only Catholic diocese in her empire under 
an archbishop who resided at Mohyleff. The archbishop 
was said to be more of a soldier than a bishop, but he was 
favored by the Empress. As a consequence the diocese was 
neglected. The priests could not preach to the people in 
their mother tongue, nor aid the schoolmaster in the teach- 
ing of religion. By 1800 the responsible colonists appealed 
to the Guardianship Council for Foreigners through the 
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German office in Saratov to request Catherine to send them 
petter pastors. Although, both the Council and the Office 
were under the control of Lutherans, the request soon 
reached the Empress and she sent for German Jesuit priests 
from Germany. These men were fluent in German and 
well educated in other fields. From 1802 to 1820 the religious 
life in the colonies began to flourish. But after scarcely 
seventeen years of dedicated activity, these priests had to 
leave Russia, because Russian Orthodox priests feared that 
they were trying to convert all of Russia to the Catholic 
faith. In the end they prevailed upon Nicholas I to expel 
them from the empire. 


The colonists now received old Polish priests who again 
knew little or no German. These priests looked after our 
colonists from 1820 till the beginning of the eighties. Again, 
much laxity and irregularity entered into religious prac- 
tice, but in general the colonists remained quite religious, 
for, much of the earlier Jesuit spirit was preserved through 
oral tradition. 


The situation improved when, in the eighties, priests 
started to come out of the seminary in Saratov, most of 
them sons of the colonists. The diocese of Tiraspol had been 
established in the fifties and now the colonists on the Volga 
and the Black Sea received their first German bishop in 
the person of Ferdinand Helanus Kahn. He was the first 
bishop of the diocese of Tiraspol, and was said to be fluent 
in five languages: German, Polish, Russian, French, and 
Ruthenian. This was a good thing, for at that time there 
was also a large population of Poles in many of the Russian 
cities. 


From this time forward I can relate many things per- 
sonally, either what I heard from my parents and grand- 
parents, or what I myself witnessed or experienced. I was 
born in 1883 and was still baptized by a Polish pastor. He 
was a very fine priest and was in charge of two parishes, 
but he had very little knowledge of German, That was the 
reason why these priests had little or no concern about 
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religious instruction in the schools. The schoolmaster, w 
was also the sacristan, had to handle from two hundred - 
two hundred and fifty children by himself. 


When the first bishop of Tiraspol established a diocesa 
seminary with the help of his clergy, he needed, of co 
to obtain the permission of the government. There wer 
laws in the Russian constitution which dealt with ¢h 
religious associations of each denomination, but one 
first of all to obtain the approval of the government, { 
concordat was concluded between Czar Nicholas I and FP > 
Pius IX, according to which a special diocese was allowe 
to be established for the Catholic colonies on the Volg 
and in South Russia. The bishop’s first concern was to ge 
vocations to the priesthood. This proved to be a great diff 
culty, because the colonist children, as already noted 
not receive sufficient education in the village schools. 


When the seminary was opened September 1, 1857, th 
bishop had to be satisfied with a dozen students who had 
been recruited from Polish and Latvian provincial schoo 
but still had to learn Latin from the beginning. Accordingly, 
the candidates for the priesthood were again Polish, a d 
the German colonists got the impression that the seminz 
was a Polish institution. It, therefore, took considerabl 
effort before a few students could be recruited from e 
colonies on the Volga and the Black Sea. The diocese 
granted twenty-five free scholarships that made it possible. 
for the poorer sons of the colonists to make their prepara- 
tory studies in the Junior Seminary and to enter the Cle: 
Seminary a few years later. Only in the seventies did som 
of colonists come into the Clerical Seminary and were per- 


that time the German Catholic colonies had to be satisfied 
with the Polish clergy. 


The Polish priests were quite good, and as the 
people remarked, in some ways they were too good. Th 5 
my parents told me about the days when they were young; 
some of the boys used to give the priest some money 
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Saratov on the Volga 
Clerical seminary in Saratov 







order to get permission to hold dances on the feast of 
Kirchweih, or Kerwe as it was popularly called, and during 
Fastnacht (mardi gras) and other occasions and to celebrate 
as long as they wanted. According to the old folks, that 
‘Was a great abuse in all respects. When there was a wedding, 
young men and girls would fool around all night. That is 
Why in later years the older people still knew how to dance, 
) Whereas none of the younger generation could. For, in the 
Middle eighties, when the new German priests came out of 
€ seminary into the colonies they did away with the 
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The Native Priests of Vollmer 
A Survey by Dr. Jos. S. Height 


Although Vollmer was among the smaller Catholic 
parishes in the colonies on the westside of the Volga, 
it produced an astonishing number of priests. There 
were at least thirteen that can be identified, almost as 
many as in all the other eleven parishes. The follow- 
ing list of priests who were native sons of Vollmer is 
arranged according to the respective dates of ordination 
to the priesthood. 


Johannes Beilmann, the first native priest, was born in 
1847 and ordained July 23, 1872. For a short time he 
substituted for the parish priest in Saratov, then be- 
came administrator in the parish of Rosental in the 
Crimea. From 1873-75 he was active in Luzern/Volga 
and from 1885-1900 he was parish priest of the large 
congregation at Seelmann. He was also dean of the 
deanery of Kamenka and in 1881 received the golden 
pectoral cross. In 1884 he was appointed confessor at 
the Tiraspol Seminary. Eight years later he became 
Mansionarius (house prelate) at the Cathedral. He was 
in poor health most of his adult life. 


Johannes Bach Sr. was ordained September 17, 1872 
and was active in Marienberg near Seelmann until 
1887, and then in Mariental. In 1909 he became pastor 
in the colony of Zug, and from 1910-1914 he took care 
of the large parish of Obermonjour on the valleyside 
of the Volga. 





Peter Bach, perhaps a kinsman of Johannes, was or- 
dained in 1877. He was active in Obermonjour until 
1901, then became parish priest of Brabender, where 
he was still active in 1914. In 1928 we find him in 
Neu-Obermonjour. 


Peter Glassmann was ordained June 29, 1875. He was 
active in several parishes on the Volga. In 1887 in 
Schuck, then in Géttland in 1901. He was parish priest 
of Kamenka and the dean of the parochial district. In 
1904 he became parish priest in Vollmer; later again 
in Schuck on the Karaman; from 1911-1913 again in 
Kamenka; from 1913-1914 in Husaren. After his retire- 
ment he spent his last years in Vollmer. 


Alexander Stang, ordained August 18, 1892, became 
parish administrator in Louis until 1897; then curate 


in Piatigorsk and, in 1902, curate in Toganrog, and in 
1904 he became curate of Stawropel. From 1911-1913 
we find him active in Rostov on the Don. 


Josef Graf, ordained in 1891. Became administrator in 
Mariental until 1897 and then parish priest of Hélzel. 
In 1903 he became vicar of the parish of Toganrog and 
later pastor at Jusovka in the coal-mining region. 


Joseph Beilmann, born in 1873 and ordained in 1897. 
Curate of the parish of Rohleder in 1898 and at Berg- 
tal in 1902. In 1905 he became curate at Krasna/ 
Bessarabia and chiefly in Rovnoiya. From 1908-1910 he 
was administrator in Karlsruhe. From 1911 to 1913 he 
was assigned to the large parish of Pfeifer on the 
Volga. In 1914 he was instructor in religion in Seel- 
mann; from 1924-1928 he was parish priest at Kohler; 
from 1928-1932 in Vollmer where he lived with his 
sisters in the parental home. 





10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


Dr. Emanuel Stang was ordained ca. 1898. He was a 
graduate of the Religious Academy in St. Petersburg, 
He was parish priest in Kamenka and in Graf from 
1898-1901. From 1901 parish priest and house prelate 
at the cathedral in Saratov. Also Canon and Dean and 
assessor of the Consistory. From 1903-1914 he was 
parish priest in Kishinev in Bessarabia. 


Johannes Beilmann II! was ordained 1899 or 1900. From 
1901-1909 he was administrator and parish priest of _ 
Obermonjour and Katharinenstadt. 


Georg Doetzel was ordained on November 22, 1902. In 
1903 he was vicar in Husaren; administrator in Gétt- 
land until 1913; then parish priest in Paninskoye. 


Johannes Roth was ordained on April 28, 1904. He was 
active as a preacher in Odessa for many years. In 
1918 he was appointed apostolic administrator for the 
Caucasus, with residence in Tiflis. 


Peter Rolhauser was ordained in 1910. Vicar in Kost- 
heim with Fr. J. Scherr in 1913. Pastor in Christina and 
Felsenburg/Beresan district from 1914 to 1930. In 
1933-1934 he was forcibly banished by the Soviet police. — 


Alexander Dornhoff was born in 1895, ordained in 1917. 
Parish priest in Rohleder from 1928-1930. Died in 
1932 (7). 


Other native sons who became priests in the Catholic Volga 


colonies on the Bergseite (West) — From Pfeifer: Adam | 


Desch; Johannes Brungardt; Michael Brungardt; Johannes 
Kéberlein. From Kohler: Adam Gareis; Adam Bellendir; 
Adolf Ulrich. From Gébel: Nikolaus Mitzig; Gottlieb Beratz. 
From Hildmann: Andreas Brungardt; Josef Veith. From See- 
wald: Peter Heut; Andreas Seewald. From Semenovka: Georg 
Baier. From Kamenka: Georg Strémel. From Schuck: Dr. 
Jakob Feser. From Leichtling: Johannes Schneider. 
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Vollmer church, built in 1859 


The following Catholic villages had churches that were 
constructed of wood in the forties and fifties. The style of 
architecture was classical, usually known as the “Kontor- 
stil,” because it was prescribed by the German Kontor in 
Saratov, namely by the office for German colonists. The year 
of construction is indicated in parenthesis: 

Gobel (1848), Hildmann (1845), Husaren (1859), Kohler 
(1861), Leichtling (1861), Rothammel (1846), Seewald 
(1838), Semenovka (1855), and Vollmer (1859). 


Only three churches were built of stone, namely: Schuck, 
with field stones (1903), Kamenka, with red brick (1907), 
and Pfeifer, with quarried stone (c. 1908). The old wooden 
church at Pfeifer was dismantled and moved to Rothammel, 
Where it was reconstructed. The old church in Leichtling 


burned to the ground in 1897 and a new one was construc- 
ted c. 1919. 





(Continued from Page 61) 

traditional folk festivals, including dancing, except at wed- 
dings. Whenever other dances were held, especially by 
young people, they had to do public penance in church, 
And whenever the fathers of the married couple tolerated 
unmarried young people in the wedding house after nine 
in the evening, they either had to pay a fine or do public 
penance. This church penance required that the penitents 
had to stand or kneel for a certain number of Sundays 
before the communion rail and hold their arms outstretched 
Sideways through the entire Mass. The same penance was 
imposed on the young man or the girl who broke off their 
engagement or if the couple engaged in premarital sex. 
The young priests were also very strict in the confessional 
box. For the slightest misdemeanor, the young people were 
given a stiff penance, and they received no absolution if 
they failed to mend their ways. 


Another custom that prevailed in our colonies was the 
ringing of the church bell three times a day — morning, 
noon, and evening — for the praying of the Angelus. No 
matter where you might be at those times, you stopped 
to pray the Angelus as soon as you heard the bell. When 
an older person died, the big bell repeatedly tolled three 
peals, and the people prayed for the repose of the departed 
soul. When a child died, only the little bell was sounded. 


It was also the custom that young people invariably 
greeted older people on meeting or leaving them. On 
entering (or leaving) a house, people always said: “Gelobt 
sei Jesus Christus!” to which one replied: “In Ewigkeit. 
Amen.” I don’t know if the greeting was always said with 
befitting piety and devotion, but I would never have ad- 
vised any one to say merely, “Guten Tag” to a fellow Catho- 
lic. He would have received a reprimand and wry look. 


Each village had its own dialect, that is to say, its 
vernacular, with small variations of idiom and pronunciation. 
No one in the villages spoke High German. Vollmer has 
a dialect that was distinguished by its use of the scht sound 
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in such words as hoschte, kannschte, willschte, musschte, 
geschte, etc. The people of Kamenka said: hoste, kannste, 
willste, etc. In the village of Pfeifer and in some others, 
people said: nob, rob, fart, kimste; or nauf, runter, fort, 
kommste. Although the various dialects had many devia- 
tions, they were all easily understood by the colonists. 


Sometimes there was friction or petty quarreling among 
the colonists, especially if they were neighbors living on 
adjoining borders, or because of livestock or land leases. 
Sometimes violent fights broke out when boys of one village 
ventured into another to associate with the local girls. 


Every village had its nickname. The people of Vollmer 
were called the “Vollmerkatzen,” or the “apple-thieves.” 
I do not know the origin of the first appelation, but the 
second one is fairly obvious. I shall subsequently explain 
how it originated. The people of Husaren were called 
the “Schmerminner” (literally, smearmen), because on one 
occasion they painted the pictures of three men on a wall 
of the priest’s rectory with wagon grease. The inhabitants 
of Schuck were called the “Dollfisch,” because they allegedly 
were very fond of this kind of fish. However, since they 
had no river water in the village, but only a creek that 
flowed into the village dam, they tried to breed “Dollfisch” 
in it, but only put in one live fish. The people of Kamenka 
had the nickname of “Hosenspattel” because of the long, 
wide flaps on their trousers. 


Until 1887 the schools in the Volga colonies were, 
strictly speaking, church schools that stood under the in- 
spectorship of the local Catholic or Protestant pastor. In 
many respects the organization and support of this school 
system was poor and left much to be desired. The school- 
master who was also the sacristan often had to handle 
from two hundred to two hundred and fifty children by 
himself. Sometimes he also had an assistant who helped 
him to keep some kind of discipline. But that did not take 
care of the problem of instruction and the method of 
teaching. 
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Every Wednesday and Saturday there was Catechisp 
instruction. Depending on the age of the children, ea 
group received a certain number of questions, and all the 
answers had to be memorized and later recited. That wes 
enough. There were no explanations given, for the school. 
masters of that time could hardly have given them, sin 
they, too, had received the same German instruction. 


To become a schoolmaster in our Volga colonies, one 
needed only to have a good singing voice, that is to say, 
one had to be able to sing “real high.” There was no 
compulsory school attendance. Children went to school 
from the age of seven to fourteen, but only during the 
winter months, from the beginning of October to the end 
of March. During the rest of the year they were needed 
to help with the work at home and in the field. With such 
a system, it is no wonder that half the children never 
learned how to read throughout all the school years, much 
less how to write or calculate. 


The schoolmasters were not liked as they should have” 
been; they were only feared, and not without reason, for 
the teacher’s primary function was to give the refractory 
pupils a good caning. The schools were only community 
schools where the government had no say or influence. 
Hence, the only subjects taught were German and the 
catechism. ’ 


At the end of the eighties the so-called Semstvo schools — 
(i.e, regional government schools) were introduced. The — 
parents were not yet compelled to send their children to 
these schools; only those who wanted to and who were — 
able to pay the tuition attended. Here Russian, arithmetic, 
and writing were the chief courses, but German and 
religion were also allowed to be taught. To receive a 
diploma, the student had to pass examinations in 
courses, including German and religion. 


As we have mentioned earlier, the Protestants were in — 
the majority among the Volga colonists and also held the 
highest positions in the local and municipal government. — 
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colony of Karamysh (German: Grimm), fifteen 
north of Vollmer, they had a Realschule (science 
When a child had passed his examinations with 
and wished to continue his studies, and had 
for the tuition, he went to the Realschule. Or, 


In the 
versts 

school). 
distinction 


the money 
if a boy had studied some Latin beforehand under a tutor, 
he could also attend the seminary at Saratov as a candidate 


for the priesthood. In Saratov there was also a so-called 
Little Seminary, since the sons of the Catholic colonists did 
not have enough schooling to enter the Clerical Seminary. 
Already in the early seventies, sons of the colonists were 
being admitted to the Little Seminary, but only very few, 
because a boy had to have an unusual ability to study, 
in order to learn enough in the village school, to make it 
into the seminary. The bishop and the clergy were deeply 
concerned to get increasingly more sons of the German 
colonists into the seminary, and made every effort to help 


them become priests. 


That was the school system until 1896. From then on 
the community and the Semstvo schools were merged by 
the Russian government. Compulsory attendance in school 
was introduced and all schoolchildren beginning with the 
first year had to learn Russian, although German and 
‘eatechism were permitted to be retained, but these courses 
were taught by the German schoolmaster and the priest. 
therwise, the school system was similar to that of the 
‘public schools here in western Canada, with perhaps a 
eater emphasis on Christian teaching. 


Three or four teachers, depending on the number of 
pils, were hired for one school and were paid by the 


vernment. All children now learned how to read and 
ite; there were no more illiterates. The children now 


ting for the sake of their health. 
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For these reasons the teachers were often criticize 
by the older people who were generally opposed to ¢} 
new school system, for they knew what the governmer 
had in mind, namely, to Russianize the Germans more ag 
more. The government for its part regarded the task mue 
easier than it really was, for, in the isolation in which 
Germans lived, no such change could be expected to 
place in a short time. In fact, at the time of the Revolutigc 
these schools had been in existence for twenty years, by 
nothing had changed in the German way of thinking 
Even though the old folks now realized that these school; 
were good for their children because they now lea ne 
more, they nevertheless, remained unalterably opposed 
everything that might Russianize them. my 


The young people felt the same way. Although, ne 
younger generation learned Russian, they placed no g ez 
value on it and remained faithful to their mother tongue 
Outside the school they did not learn much, nor did thei 
knowledge of Russian increase, unless they conti 
study or entered the military. Many even forgot the Rus 
that they had learned in school, because they did nota in 
it necessary in their daily life to use the language. ne 
only say, “Storoniss” when they drive past the Russi ans 
on their wagons to the city or to the Volga, and they o er 
get into a good scrap with the Russians, because the latte 
do not like to get out of the way of the Germans. Especiall 
near the borders of Russian settlements, the Germans ofte! 
got a beating, but the Russians also got a drubbing w an 
they passed through the German borders. 4 


ahs 


One of the most atrocious situations in our villages wai 
the lack of toilet facilities. At home this was still tolerable 
for there were sheds and barns in the yards, but our villag 
school had from two- to three-hundred schoolchildren, am 
yet there were no outhouses or toilets. There was nothing 
but the open back yard. The children of both sexes wel 
therefore, compelled, when the need arose, to relieve t em- 
selves in public. Even when they went off to the side, © 
still remained in the open. Children with a sense of modest, 
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had to hold out, if at all possible, until they got home after 
school was let out. At recess time the older boys and girls 
would often hurry into the barns and sheds of the neighbor- 
armyards. It was, therefore, not at all surprising that 
when a child was punished by the teacher, generally on 
the backside, that there would be an explosion that power- 
fully assailed the teacher’s nostrils, so that his wife had 
to come in with shovel and broom to tidy up. Indeed, a 
most disgraceful situation for the entire community. 


ing f 


Sie 
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10___Relationship Between 


Colonists and Russians 


The relationship between the Germans and the native 
Russians was a peculiar one. There was never a close 
friendship between the two peoples. Sometimes there was 
comradeship, but it never became close or intimate. There 
was mistrust on both sides, even when the parties lived 
in the same neighborhood. Four Russian colonies were also 
established at the time the Germans were settled. There 
was, for example, a large tract of woodland seven or eight 
versts from the Volga and running parallel to it, far from 
the north to deep in the south. This was a governmental 
forest that was crisscrossed by many valleys and gorges 
that ran towards the Volga. 


On the open steppe and between the Volga and this 
forest the Russian villages were established quite close to 
the river. Subsequently, some of these villages developed 
into river ports and commercial centres for the handling 
of wheat and lumber. Banovka, fifteen versts east of our 
village, became such a trading centre. Further north there 
was another called Soloto and towards the south, near 
Kamyshin, there were several small river ports where the 
Volga boats were able to land. Not far from the south of 
Banovka the Volga makes a large sweeping turn to the 
east and the steppeland between the river and the forest 
to the west becomes wider. Here three Protestant villages 
were later established, namely, Stephan, Miller, and Drei- 
spitz. Otherwise, all the villages near the Volga were 
Russian. 


About twelve versts west of Vollmer lay the first 
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Russian villages and the borderland. Three of these villages 
were established by Russian noblemen for their serfs. These 
noblemen probably were high-ranking officers of the Russian 
army who had received this land from the Crown for them- 
selves and their descendants for helping to clear the land 
of invading hordes of wild nomads. I do not remember 
anything about the institution of serfdom, but I recall how 
the descendants of those noblemen sometimes came to 
these estates from Moscow or Petersburg in the summer, 
for they always passed through our village on their way 
from the Volga, since the so-called Russian Road traversed 
our territory. They were always transported by the managers 
of their estates in coaches and in the famous Russian 
troikas.'3 On those occasions the streets in our villages, as 
well as in others through which they passed, had to be 
clean and tidy. 


The serfs, both male and female, had to work for their 
masters five days a week in the forests. Only on Saturday 
and Sunday were they permitted to work for themselves 
and their families. It is said that they were often cruelly 
maltreated. For the slightest resistance or rebelliousness 
they received dreadful punishment, sometimes even exile 
to Siberia. 


The actual owners were not always living on their 
estates. They had their upravieishe, or managers, who, 
according to the serfs, treated the serfs with arbitrary 
oppression in order to better fill their own pockets. The 
managers and their subordinates carried Russian knouts 
which were heavy whips of braided leather. When the bell 
sounded for work and a mother was still engaged in 
nursing her baby, the child was torn from her arms and 
flung aside, while she herself was beaten with the knout 
until her back was black and blue from the stripes. When 
a man came a bit too late for work he was beaten till he 
was bloody and then tied to a stake, to be exposed to the 
gnats and mosquitoes. 


My grandfather himself witnessed how this latter 
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punishment was carried out on a man, although serfdom 


had already been abolished at that time and forbidden by 


law, for Alexander II had liberated the serfs from their 


hard yoke through a manifesto for which he had to pay 


with his life. The emancipation of the serfs had created 
secret enemies among many of the noblemen and even 
among those in the imperial household. These enemies 
betrayed him to the Nihilists or were themselves involved 
in that political movement. Seventeen people who partici- 
pated in the movement were captured and punished, but 


they were hardly the ringleaders of the Nihilist movement. 


I myself have read the history of Alexander’s tragic — 


death in a certain report. The Czar intended to drive with 
a small retinue to the morning service in St. Paul’s Chapel. 
On the way there a bomb was thrown at his carriage, 
destroying the rear section of the vehicle and killing a 
Cossack and a young boy who happened to be passing by. 
The man who threw the bomb was uninjured, for he was 
standing behind a stone wall, but he was immediately cap- 
tured. The Czar, who was not wounded, with his family 
approached the man and while he was reprimanding him 
with kind words for his deed, a second bomb came flying 
which landed below the Czar’s feet and blew both his 
legs off. Thus, he had to pay with his life for the good 
deed through which he had abolished serfdom among the 
Russian people. 


It was in the seventies that my grandfather also wit- 
nessed the punishment of a Russian boy. My grandfather 
was just a young man at the time. Besides his trade as a 
shoemaker he had also leased the local kaback, or tavern, 
and as a tavern keeper he had to obtain his brandy in 
barrels from the distillery which was on the estate of a 
Russian nobleman. It was there that my grandfather 
happened to witness the incident of a boy being punished 
by the dreadful knout. But the officials of the landlord 
represented the matter to the outsider as though they had 
punished a thief who had stolen something from the noble- 
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man’s garden. They had to gloss over the matter, for the 
people were no longer serfs. 


The glory and splendor of the nobility soon came to 
an end. The barons, or whatever they were, sold one tract 
of land after another to the former serfs who had worked 
their way up economically, so they were able, as a com- 
munity, to purchase the land, at least at second hand, since 
the landlords had frequently squandered their land in 
gambling and drinking. Thus, eventually the village com- 
munity came to own the entire estate. Already in the early 
nineties the Russian villages were in possession of their 
own land. 


The Russian colonists, whose forefathers were serfs, 
were often people who were utterly corrupt. Most of them 
had never attended a shcool, and in social intercourse and 
deportment, they were often even more stupid than our 
Germans. In other words, they had remained backward 
culturally and were also of dishonest disposition. There 
were exceptions, of course, it must be admitted, but the 
German colonists suffered a great deal from the theft and 
robbery of these people. But there was a difference between 
one village and another. In one village almost every second 
man was a thief, and this was the village of Grasnucha, 
the neighboring village of Vollmer and Schuck. This village 
had its southern boundary at the large forest in which all 
the colonies had a share, as we have already explained. 
On the northwest corner of this forest not far from Gras- 
nucha there was a Russian monastir, a women’s convent. The 
thieves had their secluded haunt in this forest and could 
easily hide all their stolen goods there. 


As far as I can recall, our family was the victim of 
four robberies. Two horses were stolen from the meadow 
near the large horse bazaar, a market place about fifty 
versts west of our village. In 1894 a brand new wagon 
was stolen from our yard during seeding time, although, 
we had two good watch dogs at the time. Early one morn- 
ing as we were about to drive out into our fields, the 
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wagon was gone. Our neighbor saw the wagon being driven 
off, but thought; “Schusters are already driving out to the 
field,” and paid no attention to the dogs who were barking 
after the wagon. On another occasion a five-gallon barrel] 
of lard was stolen out of the shed which had been securely 
closed with a new lock. The thieves had obviously wanted | 
to make a bigger haul, for in the loft of the barn we had 
several dozen sheepskins hanging from the slaughtering 
earlier in the summer, but grandfather just sold the skins 
to a tanner the day before. Our yard was still open on one 
side where the road passed by, and the thieves had taken 
note what could be stolen. 


The thefts generally involved horses, for they could 
be moved away quickly and easily sold. Wheat could be 
stolen by boring a hole through the wall of the granary. 
It was, of course, generally supposed that the people who 
received the stolen goods lived in the villages, but nothing 
definite could be known. After the thieves were in Gras- 
nucha or in the forest, all search proved to be in vain. 
The decent good people of Grasnucha were careful not to 
reveal the identity of the thieves, for they would have been 
in danger of having their entire establishment burned down 
over their heads. And what about the police? All of them, 
up to the highest rank, were poorly paid public officials 
and were, therefore, -asily bribed and extremely slow in 
searching for the culprits. By the time the police arrived 
on the scene, the thieves had already been forewarned 
three times. 


That some people who were shielding the thieves were 
right in our colonies may be illustrated by the following 
incident that took place in Vollmer during the plowing 
season in 1898. A poor farmer had only three horses. He 
often asserted that someone in the village had threatened 
to “brand” him well some day. But, because the fellow 
seemed otherwise a very harmless person, people just 
laughed at the threat. The farmer’s yard was open at the 
front and at the rear, but in the previous fall he had closed 
off the back yard by a large wooden wall, so that only 
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the front yard was open on the streetside. 


In the spring the poor man had only one day of work 
to do in order to complete the sowing, but in the night — 
from Sunday to Monday — his three horses were stolen 
from the barn. His wife, who was already up early to 
prepare his breakfast, happened to look out the window 
and saw their three horses running past their little house. 
She awakened her husband, “Hey, Mischka, our horses are 
running out of the yard!” The man hurried out, saw the 
horses turn the corner, and ran into the back yard where 
he caught up with the thieves and the horses on the 
Russian Road. He managed to catch one of the horses by 
the tail and called out to the thieves to let go of the horses, 
but they threatened to shoot him if he didn’t shut up 
and go away. 


The farmer ran back into the village and raised a cry 
of alarm: “Grawiihl!” (Russian cry for “Help”). We were 
living only a block away from him. My father at once 
grabbed his hunting gun and mounted the stallion we had 
in the barn. Meanwhile six or seven other riders appeared, 
one with a revolver. Together they dashed out into the 
Russian Road in hot pursuit of the thieves. It was still 
twilight with the moon in its last quarter. The thieves cut 
across the fields, but the pursuers stayed on the road, 
because they were sure that the thieves would have to get 
back on the road before they reached the forest. In the 
meantime it was getting brighter. The thieves, who had 
a good head start and had also taken a short cut, saw the 
pursuers coming closer and closer, and decided to release 
one of the horses, an old gelding, in the open field. They 
still hoped to get away with the two young mares. 


Not far from Grasnucha they had to get back on the 
road, at a point where it branched off towards the forest 
and to the Monastir. But the pursuers had already cut off 
the road as some of the riders raced along the Monastir 
Road in order to prevent the thieves from escaping into 
the forest, while the others kept riding hard on the heels 
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of the thieves, came so close to them that they decided to 
jump off the horses and hide in the shrubbery of a nearby 
garden that adjoined the road. The two mares ran into a 
small thicket as the pursuers arrived near the first house 
on the edge of the village. The thieves had vanished, but 
the horses were saved. 

The German riders would have liked to lay their 
hands on the thieves; they would certainly not have done 
any more stealing. Whether they would have remained 
alive is another question. My father often said: “It’s better 
that it ended the way it did, for we were too agitated to 
deliberate the matter sensibly.” The main thing was: the 
poor farmer had his horses again. Self-help was the best 
method; who would have wanted to kill a man in his sins? 


The good people of Grasnucha also said that it was 
useless to take legal action against the thieves in their 
village. They said: “What good is it if one of them is 
locked up for a few years? He'll come out of the ostrock 
(jail) much worse than he went in, and the others who 
stayed at home would avenge themselves in the village 
with more robbery and burning. Self-help is the best.” 


The villagers of Grasnucha also applied this method 
with success. A group of resolute upright men got together 
secretly and waited for the moment when all the thieves 
were at home. In the dead of night these men slipped into 
their homes, hauled them one by one out of their beds, 
brought them to the forester’s hut, killed them and laid 
their bodies out on the street. I believe there were seven 
or eight of them. When the criminal investigators arrived 
the following morning and inquired who had killed them, 
the people said: “The mir, the community,” and produced 
the community decision. There was a court session and 
the victims were buried. That was the end of it. No other 
action was taken. Nor were there any other consequences, 
except that the situation improved a great deal. This 
happened eight years before we emigrated from Russia. 


We also had business dealings with the Russians who 
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lived in the neighbourhood. They were good people in these 
villages and some were more orderly than others. Because 
of our shoemaking trade and our slaughtering business in 
the summer, my family had many acquaintances for many 
years in the Russian village of Doberinka, twenty-five 
yersts from ours and directly west of Grasnucha. We had 
frequent business dealings with these people and found 
them to be honest, trustworthy people. One’s best friends 
could not have been better. According to Russian concep- 
tions, they were also quite prosperous. Descendants of 
serfs and long accustomed to a poor and simple way of 
life, they did not change even though they could afford to 
live better and more comfortably. 


Our principal acquaintances were three brothers from 
whom we bought lambs each summer to be raised for meat, 
while the brothers had all their footwear made by us. 
They had granaries full of wheat and each one had from 
fifty to seventy head of sheep over the winter, so that we 
were able to buy fifty or sixty lambs from them at a time. 
They slaughtered the sheep themselves and sold the meat, 
while they ate the entrails, even though they smelled of 
“Herberg.” They also had much rye grain, but their wives 
couldn’t bake any decent bread, such as our women baked. 
Their white bread was no better than what we usually 
prepared for the pigs and the cows. They often came to 
visit us, but learned noth:ng. They loved to eat our German 
food, especially the potatoes and dumplings, or mashed 
potatoes with meat and sauerkraut. 


They were good, kind people, but “dirty,” as everything 
in their manner of living. I was always apprehensive when- 
ever I was in their homes, particularly when they served 
a soup which they called Schie, a kind of cabbage soup 
that was so thin and clear that you could have seen 
Saratov through it. Because the entrails of sheep had been 
cooked in it, the soup had a greenish film on the surface 
and smelled according to all the prerequisites of ovine art. 
After the soup there was kascha, a gruel of lentils stewed 
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in oil or fat, and some milk. This was more edible. The 
last and best course were the potatoes in their jackets with 
Russian milk. This Russian milk was very tasty. Precisely 
because the Russians were not allowed to eat dairy products 
during the great Lenten fast, they boiled all the milk and 
cream into a kind of thick curd which they sold in the 
German villages. They also sold their Russian blinnie, a 
Kind of pancake made of sour dough and fried in oil. But 
our women were soon able to make Russian milk and also 
the blinsche better than the Russian matschker, if they 
wanted to, 


One thing was most characteristic of the Russians and 
that was their hospitality. You did not need to have your 
hand constantly in your purse when you were compelled to 
turn into a Russian village and stay there overnight. In 
such cases everything was provided free of charge; you did 
not even need to dig into your own knapsack, even though 
it was the first time that you stayed with your host. In 
this regard the Russian hospitality had it all over the 
Germans. Of course, if you were on a business trip, the 
situation was somewhat different, but nevertheless very 
inexpensive. For twenty-five or thirty kopecks you obtained 
shelter and lodging for yourself and your horses, and that 
included the meals. 


In spite of all that, there always remained a large 
measure of mutual antipathy on both sides. For the most 
trivial reasons they beat each other up on the road. The 
average Russian was in this respect not as bad as the 
Germans. But there were several villages about thirty-five 
versts from Vollmer where the “Kacholle” the Russianized 
Poles, were living. They were the most quarrelsome of all. 
They were a sturdy race of boorish, big-boned roughnecks. 
They loved to pick a quarrel with the Germans and some- 
times also gave them a sound thrashing. Even the most 
pugnacious Germans had more respect for these hot-blooded 
Poles than for the pure Russians. 


Quarrels with the Russians were also responsible for 
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the fact that the people of the colony of Vollmer got the 
nickname of “apple-thieves.” The Russians had planted 
large apple orchards along the Volga river, generally in 
the hilly regions, and in the fall of the year when the 
annual bazaars opened to the west of us, Russians were 
constantly on the way to those markets. 


One Sunday evening in 1895 two Russians came through 
our village on their little farm carts laden full of apples. 
They stopped at our neighbour’s place and asked for a 
drink of water, and in appreciation gave the woman a few 
apples. A band of young fellows approached the Russians, 
ostensibly to purchase some of the apples, but probably to 
simply pilfer them. The Russians saw that and refused 
to sell them any apples, because, they maintained that, 
their wagons had been smeared with wagon grease. The 
two Russians did not trust the fellows and drove out of the 
village as quickly as possible. 


There were several of the German youths who wanted 
to pick on the Russians or their apples, and a couple of 
them incited some others, so that eight of them set out after 
dark to pursue the Russians. One verst behind the village 
four of the foolhardy ones, armed with stakes and fence 
boards, began to attack the apple merchants. The Russians 
put up a vigorous fight and in the melee one of the carts 
was upset. Immediately several fellows pounced upon the 
apples. One of the Russians who had meanwhile grabbed 
a hatchet ran after one fellow and came close enough to 
cut the leather strap on his back and to inflict a consider- 
able flesh wound. The Russian was satisfied that he had 
“marked” the thief. The young fellows had more than 
enough and took to their heels. 


The Russians waited till sunrise, let everything remain 
as it was, and came back to the village. They entered the 
chancelry and dispatched a messenger to Kamenka to fetch 
the “uriatnik,” the police. When it was daylight the enire 
police apparatus was on its legs to investigate the incident. 
First of all, the woman who had given the Russians a drink 
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of water was summoned and asked to identify the boys 
who allegedly wanted to buy apples from the Russians. 
After two names were mentioned, the names of the others 
were soon revealed, but they denied everything. Then all 
the boys were ordered to remove their shirts, but the one 
with the hatchet wound on his back was not among them. 
However, his name was on the list of suspects and the 
search for him began. He had run away during the night 
to the neighbouring village where his brothers were work- 
ing on leased land. He was quickly brought back, but he 
told the police that an ox had gored him in the back. But 
when he saw that the game was up, he admitted his guilt. 
Another boy also gave himself away when he made a 
slip of the tongue in German, and since the uriatnik also 
understood German, he had to confess. So the two boys 
stood alone while the others continued to deny that they 
were involved. Even though the Russians claimed to know 
one of them, that proved nothing, so that in the end it 
was determined that only the two boys had followed 
the Russians. 

Everything was taken down in an official report. The 
two culprits were put into detention pending investigation 
for two days, but were released on bail with the promise 
that they would not leave the village until the court trial. 


When the court convened in Kamyshin four months 
later, the boys appeared there. But both of them stead- 
fastly upheld their earlier statement that they had not been 
involved, and so the testimony remained dead-locked two 
against two. The boy with the wound in his back maintained 
that he was fleeing from the Russians, that they could con- 
sider themselves fortunate that they were not sued for 
hacking someone with a hatchet. To be sure, it was all 
lawyer’s artifice. 

The six fellows were declared innocent, but the two 
who had confessed were sentenced to one month in the 
ostrock, the village jail. The Russians had to pay for their 
losses themselves. Of course, the affair had also cost the 
German fellows a lot of money, but they were free. If all 
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of them had been found guilty, they would have fared 
badly; some might perhaps have been sent to Siberia. 
been found guilty, they would have fared badly; some 
might perhaps have been sent to Siberia. 

This was a silly boyish prank which brought upon the 
community of Vollmer the disgraceful epithet of “apple- 
thieves.” The entire episode does not redound to the honour 
of the German colonists; it was a boyish prank which all 
honourable people must condemn. 

The Russian people were very religious. No one can 
deny that fact. They said their prayers before and after 
meals. Even before taking a drink of water, pious Russians 
made the sign of the cross. When they witnessed some of 
our Catholic ceremonies, they showed deep reverence. In 
the spring when we held our procession and stopped at 
the crosses that were set up by the road, the Russians who 
passed by always stopped in silence and removed their 
caps, or they made a detour while baring their heads and 
crossing themselves. The Protestants, on the other hand, 
never exhibited any signs of reverence. 


The Russians had always been subject to military 
service and sometimes had to serve for twenty-five years. 
The German colonists were exempt from military service 
until 1874 when they too were recruited as soldiers. The 
first of them had to serve from five to nine years. In more 
recent times the service was not so long, and Germans and 
Russians had the same period of service, namely, four years 
and eight months in the military; five years in the cavalry, 
five years as border guards, and seven years in the navy. 


Although the German colonists had been promised ex- 
emption from military service by Catherine II, they had 
to provide soldiers in the end. The Russians teased the 
Germans by mockingly sliding their forefinger under their 
nose, and saying, ‘“‘kupill,” (bought!). The Germans in turn 
pointed to the seat of their pants and retorted, ‘‘Brotall,” 
(sold!). The poorer classes of Russians often sold their 
sons to the rich as soldiers, so that their sons did not have 
to serve in the army. This sometimes cost the rich Russians 
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a considerable sum of money, for they had to pay for the 
soldier they had hired as soon as he was accepted by the 
army, even though he was still staying at home and living 
in luxury, so that the rich man was actually “sold out.” 
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APPENDIX to Part One 
The Manifesto of Empress Catherine Il 


inviting German Colonists to settle in Russia. 
Issued July 22, 1763 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN ORIGINAL by Joseph S. Height 


By the Grace of God! 


We, Catherine the second, Empress and Autocrat of all the 
Russians at Moscow, Kiev, Vladimir, Novgorod, Czarina of 
Kasan, Czarina of Astrachan, Czarina of Siberia, Lady of 
Pleskow and Grand Duchess of Smolensko, Duchess of Esthonia 
and Livland, Carelia, Twer, Yugoria, Permia, Viatka and Bul- 
garia and others; Lady and Grand Duchess of Novgorod in the 
Netherland of Chernigov, Resan, Rostov, Yaroslav, Belooseria, 
Udoria, Obdoria, Condinia, and Ruler of the entire North region and 
Lady of the Yurish, of the Cartalinian and Grusinian czars and 
the Cabardinian land, of the Cherkessian and Gorisian princes 
and the lady of the manor and sovereign of many others. 


As We are sufficiently aware of the vast extent of the lands 
within Our Empire, We perceive, among other things, that a 
considerable number of regions are still uncultivated which 
could easily and advantageously be made available for produc- 
tive use of population and settlement. Most of the lands hold 
hidden in their depth an inexhaustible wealth of all kinds of 
precious ores and metals, and because they are well-provided 
with forests, rivers and lakes, and located close to the sea for 
purpose of trade, they are also most convenient for the develop- 
ment and growth of many kinds of manufacturing, plants, and 
various installations. This induced Us to issue the manifesto 
which was published last Dec. 4, 1762, for the benefit of all Our 
loyal subjects. However, inasmuch as We made only a summary 
announcement of Our pleasure to the foreigners who would like 
to settle in Our Empire, we now issue for a better understanding 
of Our intention the following decree which We hereby solemnly 
establish and order to be carried out to the full. 


ie 
We permit all foreigners to come into Our Empire, in order to 
settle in all the gouvernements, just as each one may desire. 
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a 
After arrival, such foreigners can report for this purpose not only — 
to the Guardianship Chancellery established for foreigners in Our — 
residence, but also, if more convenient, to the governor or com- 
manding officer in one of the border-towns of the Empire. 


3 
Since those foreigners who would like to settle in Russia will 
also include some who do not have sufficient means to pay the 
required travel costs, they can report to our ministers in foreign 
courts, who will not only transport them to Russia at Our ex- 
pense, but also provide them with travel money. 


4. 
As soon as these foreigners arrive in Our residence and report 
at the Guardianship Chancellery or in a border-town, they shall 
be required to state their true decision, whether their real desire 
is to be enrolled in the guild of merchants or artisans, and 
become citizens, and in what city; or if they wish to settle on 
free, productive land in colonies and rural areas, to take up 
agriculture or some other useful occupation. Without delay, these 
people will be assigned to their destination, according to their 
own wishes and desires. From the following register it can be 
seen in which regions of Our Empire free and suitable lands 
are still available. However, besides those listed, there are many 
more regions and all kinds of land where We will likewise permit 
people to settle, just as each one chooses for his best advantage. 


ne 
Upon arrival in Our Empire, each foreigner who intends to be- 
come a settler and has reported to the Guardianship Chancellery 
or in other border-towns of Our Empire and, as already pre- 
scribed in § 4, has declared his decision, must take the oath of 
allegiance in accordance with his religious rite. 


6. 
In order that the foreigners who desire to settle in Our Empire 
may realize the extent of Our benevolence to their benefit and 
advantage, this is Our will—: 


1. We grant to all foreigners coming into Our Empire the free 
unrestricted practice of their religion according to the precepts 
and usage of their Church. To those, however, who intend to 
settle not in cities but in colonies and villages on uninhabited 





lands we grant the freedom to build churches and _ belltowers, 
and to maintain the necessary number of priests and church 
servants, but not the construction of monasteries. On the other 
hand, everyone is hereby warned not to persuade or induce any 
of the Christian co-religionists living in Russia to accept or even 
assent to his faith or join his religious community, under pain of 
incurring the severest punishment of Our laws. This prohibition 
does not apply to the various nationalities on the borders of Our 
Empire who are attached to the Mahometan faith. We permit and 
allow everyone to win them over and make them subject to the 
Christian religion in a decent way. 


2. None of the foreigners who have come to settle in Russia 
shall be required to pay the slightest taxes to Our treasury, nor 
be forced to render regular or extraordinary services, nor billet 
troops. Indeed, everybody shall be exempt from all taxes and 
tribute in the following manner: those who have been settled as 
colonists with their families in hitherto uninhabited regions will 
enjoy 30 years of exemption; those who have established them- 
selves, at their own expense, in cities as merchants and trades- 
men in Our Residence St. Petersburg or in the neighboring cities 
of Livland, Esthonia, Ingermanland, Carelia and Finland, as well 
as in the Residential city of Moscow, shall enjoy 5 years of tax- 
exemption. Moreover, each one who comes to Russia, not just 
for a short while but to establish permanent domicile, shall be 
granted free living quarters for half a year. 


3. All foreigners who settle in Russia either to engage in agri- 
culture and some trade, or to undertake to build factories and 
plants will be offered a helping hand and the necessary loans 
required for the construction of factories useful for the future, 
especially of such as have not yet been built in Russia. 


4. For the building of dwellings, the purchase of livestock needed 
for the farmstead, the necessary equipment, materials, and tools 
for agriculture and industry, each settler will receive the necessary 
money from Our treasury in the form of an advance loan without 
any interest. The capital sum has to be repaid only after ten 
years, in equal annual instalments in the following three years. 


5. We leave to the discretion of the established colonies and 
village the internal constitution and jurisdiction, in such a way 
that the persons placed in authority by Us will not interfere 
with the internal affairs and institutions. In other respects the 
colonists will be liable to Our civil laws. However, in the event 
that the people would wish to have a special guardian or even 
an officer with a detachment of disciplined soldiers for the sake 
of security and defense, this wish would also be granted. 
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6. To every foreigner who wants to settle in Russia We grant 
complete duty-free import of his property, no matter what it is, 
provided, however, that such property is for personal use and 
need, and not intended for sale. However, any family that also 
brings in unneeded goods for sale will be granted free import on 
goods valued up to 300 rubles, provided that the family remains 
in Russia for at least 10 years. Failing which, it will be required, 
upon its departure, to pay the duty both on the incoming and 
outgoing goods. 


7. The foreigners who have settled in Russia shall not be drafted 
against their will into the miltary or the civil service during their 
entire stay here. Only after the lapse of the years of tax-exemption 
can they be required to provide labor service for the country. 
Whoever wishes to enter military service will receive, besides his 
regular pay, a gratuity of 30 rubles at the time he enrolls in the 
regiment. 


8. As soon as the foreigners have reported to the Guardianship 
Chancellery or to Our border towns and declared their decision 
to travel to the interior of the Empire and establish domicile 
there, they will forthwith receive food rations and free trans- 
portation to their destination. 


9. Those among the foreigners in Russia who establish factories, 
plants, or firms, and produce goods never before manufactured 
in Russia, will be permitted to sell and export freely for ten 
years, without paying export duty or excise tax. 


10. Foreign capitalists who build factories, plants, and concerns 
in Russia at their own expense are permitted to purchase serfs 
and peasants needed for the operation of the factories. 


11. We also permit all foreigners who have settled in colonies or 
villages to establish market days and annual market fairs as they 
See fit, without having to pay any dues or taxes to Our treasury. 


1g 
All the afore-mentioned privileges shall be enjoyed not only by 
those who have come into our country to settle there, but also 
their children and descendants, even though these are born in 
Russia, with the provision that their years of exemption will 
be reckoned from the day their forefathers arrived in Russia. 


8. 
After the lapse of the stipulated years of exemption, all the 
foreigners who have settled in Russia are required to pay the 
ordinary moderate contributions and, like Our other subjects, pro- 








vide regional labor-service. Finally, in the event that any foreigner 
who has settled in Our Empire and has become subject to Our 
authority should desire to leave the country, We shall grant him 
the liberty to do so, provided, however, that he is obligated to 
remit to Our treasury a portion of the assets he has gained in 
this country; that is, those who have been here from one to five 
years will pay one-fifth, while those who have been here for five 
or more years will pay one-tenth. Thereafter each one will be 
permitted to depart unhindered anywhere he pleases to go. 


10. 

If any foreigner desiring to settle in Russia wishes for certain 
reasons to secure other privileges or conditions besides those 
already stated, he can apply in writing or in person to Our Guard- 
janship Chancellery, which will report the petition to Us. After 
examining the circumstances, We shall not hesitate to resolve the 
matter in such a way that the petitioner’s confidence in Our love 
of justice will not be disappointed. 


Given at the Court of Peter, July 22, 1763 
in the Second Year of Our Reign. 


The original was signed by Her Imperial Supreme Majesty’s 
own hand in the following manner: 


Printed by the Senate, July 25, 1763 
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Glossary of Russian Terms Glossary of German Terms 


ambar granary Bergseite hillyside (west of Volga) 
arbuse watermelon Brandkasse fire insurance fund 
banshuk felt blanket Dorf village 

basharna fire hall duschen to redistribute the land 
blinnie pancakes Dreschflegel threshing flail 
bukastshick clerk, agent Filzstiefel felt boots 

dessiatine 2.7 acres Flur tract of land 

dush (‘soul’) a male person Fastnacht mardi gras 

kaback a tavern Gewann strip of land 

kaftanner mackinaw cloth Hutzucker cone-shaped rock sugar 
kasha lentil gruel Kerb or Kerwe harvest folk festival 
kopeck Russian penny Kaltstuebchen (cold) pantry 

krilitz enclosed vestibule Kienspanlicht —_ pine-torch light 

lafka a shop, store Lehmstein clay brick; adobe 
natchainik municipal reeve Miststein manure slab 

ostrok jail Obervorsteher chief mayor 

pristaf chief of police Putzmuehl winnowing mill 

pud 36 Ibs. Reff cradle (scythe) 

semstvo regional government Schaaben roofing sheaves of straw 
semelyanka earth hut Suessholz sweet-root 

sotnik assemblyman Strohseil straw twine 

sutya judge Vetter uncle 

uriatnik village sheriff Vorderhof front yard 

upravieishe = steward, manager Wes (Hessian) aunt 

verst two-thirds of a mile | Wiesenseite meadowside (east of Volga) 
volost county, municipality 


Russian Measures Russian Currency 


1 arshin = 28 inches 100 kopecks — 1 ruble 

3 arshin = 1 sasha 1 ruble = 25 Kreuzer; 1% florin 
1 sasha = 1 fathom — 7 feet = 1 Prussian Thaler 
1 verst = 1 km= % ofamile = 20-25 cents 

1 dessiatine — 2.7 acres = % to ¥Y, gold ruble 

1 pud = 36 pounds 

1 chetvert — 10 pud — 6 bushels The Paper or Banco ruble fluctuated 
1 chetverik — 3 pecks — 45 Ibs. considerably during the 19th 

1 vedro = 3% gallons (English) century. 

1 oka = 1 quart 
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PART TWO 


Chronicle of the 
Stang Kinship 


Forever precious you will be to our posterity, 
Brief chronicle of our ancestral clan! 


Long after everyone in this community 
Will have turned to dust, as must we all, 
Our remembered past will bring a shared delight 
To our descendants on a dreary winter night. 
With purer, nobler striving they will undertake 
To do their best for their dear children’s sake. 
And on him who loved to write this history 
May God's blessing rest eternally! 

—J.U.R. 


Happy the man who fondly thinks of his forebears, 

Who likes to tell the willing listener the tale 

Of their achievements and greatness, and is glad 

To see himself a link in the beautiful chain. 
—GOETHE 
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Great Grandfather — Michael Stang — The Patriarch of the Stang 
Clan. Born in Vollmer, south of Saratov, Russia, on November 
30, 1832; came to Canada in 1910; died on November 1, 1914. He 
is the author’s grandfather. (Picture supplied by Sr. Josephine 
Stang.) 
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11___Grandfather, 
Patriarch of the Clan 


In the first part of this work I dealt with the German 
immigration and settlement on the west side of the Volga 
River. In this section I intend to write only about my 
own family and kinship, in so far as I am familiar with 
the facts through oral tradition and direct observation, for 
I did not have any kind of family chronicle at my disposal. 


My great-great-grandfather (ie. the grandfather of my 
grandfather) Sebastian Stang is said to have been with the 
group that settled on the meadow side alongside the Ilovka 
River, fifteen versts (= 10 miles) west of the Volga River, 
and named their settlement Vollmer. In the Russian docu- 
ments the village is generally designated as “Kosanka,” but 
the Russians in general call Vollmer “Lukavoi.” Whether 
our ancestor was still single or already married, no one 
could say; it was simply said that our ancestor was Sebastian 
Stang and that he came from Germany.' 


He is said to have had three sons: Johannes, Joseph, 
and Peter, That may well be so, for the various Stang 
branches provide considerable confirmation of the occurrence 
of these names. There were the descendants of the Stang- 
Johann branch, as well as of the Weiss-Joseph and the 
Stang-Peter branches. I belong to the last named. 


Peter Stang, my great-grandfather, is said to have been 
the youngest son of Sebastian Stang, for his wife, née Zink, 
from the neighbouring village of Pfeifer, and he were the 
parents of my grandfather Michael, who was the youngest 
child in the famliy. I believe he had four sisters, of whom 
I knew only one, but I knew all of his four brothers. The 
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oldest brother was also called Michael; then came Johannes, 
Johann-Peter, Joseph and our grandfather who also had 
the name of Michael. Our grandfather explained to us why 
he was also baptized Michael. A certain Michael Stang from 
Saratov was just visiting his father and absolutely refused 
to become baptismal sponsor unless the child would be 
given the name of Michael. And the gentleman from the 
city had his way. 


My grandfather was born November 30, 1832, on St. 
Andrew’s Day and would have received the name of the 
saint, but the kinsman from Saratov, who was to be the 
sponsor, would not hear of it, and so the child was given 
the name of Michael, although there already was a Michael 
in the family. Grandfather did not remember his mother 
because he was only two years old when she died. His father 
had dropsy and he could still dimly recall how his father 
sat up in bed, his body swollen. That is just about all 
that he remembered about his parents. 


Grandfather was brought up by his oldest brother and 
after he got out of school he was supposed to learn the 
carpenter’s trade. But probably he did not like this kind 
of work, he learned the craft of shoemaking, although his 
brother Joseph, who was somewhat older, had already 
learned this trade. When he reached the age of majority 
and received his bit of ward money (it wasn’t much, for 
the family was large and not well-to-do), it meant that 
he had to earn his own living at an early age. So he did 
harvesting work in the summer and worked as an appren- 
tice with a shoemaker during the winter, until he reached 
a marriageable age. He looked for a partner in the same 
class of people as his own. 


Our grandmother, Maria-Anna Baumgartner, was the 
daughter of Thadaius Baumgartner? and Katharina née 
Hochnadel from the neighbouring village of Schuck. She 
was born in 1837, had lost her father while she was still 
a young girl. She had only one brother who also died 
young and a younger sister. Otherwise she had no one. 
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When her mother remarried, the two girls lived with the 
step-father, a fairly well-to-do farmer, but whose greatest 
wealth consisted in a group of motherless children, namely 
four boys and a girl. Altogether there were now seven 
children in the family, and the oldest boy was only 
twelve years old. 


The step-father was a certain Johann Schroh, generally 
known as “Hannes-Schroh-Dick.” I still knew him well 
and he was still living when I got married. He was the 
grandfather of the mother-in-law of my brother Joseph 
and her brother Joseph Schroh, known as “Misse’s Ose.” 
“Misse’s Michael” was the second oldest son of old “Hans- 
Schroh-Dick,” who was, I believe, two years younger than 
my grandmother. 


Grandmother grew up in this Schroh family until she 
was of marriageable age. As she often told us, she was 
expected to marry her step-brother, Johannes. But she 
didn’t because the old man was quite a ruffian and addicted 
to whiskey, which caused her mother a lot of grief. She, 
therefore, didn’t want to have anything to do with them. 
In 1858, she married “Weiss-Schuster-Michael.” Since grand- 
mother owned some capital from her father and as grand- 
father had also saved a few rubles, they established their 
own rather modest home. 


Grandfather obtained a building lot from the community 
and on it he built a so-called “bakehouse” of stone and 
clay, and also a small barn. For the time being the house 
was large enough for his shoemaker work. At that time 
such a trade in the colonies had provided a livelihood, if a 
man was industrious and hard-working. But grandfather 
was all that, and more. He was not educated, could scarcely 
read or even read his own name, but he was a real little 
jobber. He not only plied his shoemaker’s trade but knew 
how to get all kinds of extra income. At that time the 
whiskey trade was still unrestricted, that is, if one had 
a license he could open a so-called kabak, a whiskey tavern. 
So grandfather at once arranged his house in such a way 
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that he had both his shoemaker’s shop and the tavern. For 
the conditions that prevailed at that time, the two busi- 
nesses brought in a fairly good income. Grandmother was 
a determined woman who lent a hand with everything. 
Since there was no lack of customers in both businesses, 
and there was still no family to bring up, they were able 
to save some money in the first years of their marriage. 
With the cash savings grandfather bought two dessiatine 
of land (= 5% acres) at the community auction, and had 
the land sown by a renter, in order to obtain some fodder 
for cows which he wanted to get later. 


In the first ten to twelve years grandfather and grand- 
mother had no large increase in the family. My father 
was born in 1860; the succeeding children died in childhood 
until uncle Peter was born in 1870 and survived. So we 
always were a small family. 


Grandfather was kept busier than ever. Because he 
always had a bit of cash on hand he and another man 
took up butchering in the summer and increased his income. 
He was not stingy in his way of life. He often said to 
grandmother, “We could have saved more money, if we 
had been stingy.” But grandmother was always well dressed 
and believed in having good food. Although he was not 
a drinker, he was not a teetotaller either. His business as 
a tavern keeper required that, as well as his association 
with rich farmers and prominent people. He never took 
a back seat. As a young man he was never tight-fisted at 
weddings or christenings, and his business and his associa- 
tion with people made it necessary that he frequently 
participated in many events. And when something new 
became known, he was the first one to become interested 
and _ involved. 


Despite all that, he never neglected his main business, 
namely, making shoes. When the time for the annual market 
approached in the fall he worked day and night to finish 
as many shoes as possible, for he was an honest man in 
the manufacture of Russian footwear, which had to be 
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made not very fine and fancy, but strong and durable. He | 
soon got many customers at these markets and also addi- | 
tional orders from people who came to his house to get 
their footwear. At these markets he also bought supplies 

of leather which he processed during the winter. . 


He brought the first petroleum lamp and lamp oil from 
Saratov into our village. What a great event that was! 
People came from everywhere to see this marvel. But alas, 
grandfather had forgotten to ask the salesman to show 
him how it works. The simple hanging lamp was filled 
with oil and lit and the glass chimney set in place. But 
the lamp smoked so much that the whole room was filled 
with smoke and everybody was spitting soot. Grandfather 
even bored a hole in the ceiling above the lamp, so that 
the smoke could move out! The disappointment of the curious 
onlookers was great. Some said, “The old tallow light is 
better than this invention which is worthless!” But grand- 
mother was not so easily fooled. She immediately thought 
that no invention could be so crudely introduced into the 
market. The following day when she was alone she took 
a good look at the thing, examined it very carefully, and 
noticed that there was a little screw that could hardly be 
there for no purpose. When the guests came the next eve- 
ning she made the thing clear to them by lighting the lamp. 
And a miracle! what a splendid light came from that 
lamp! One could see a needle lying behind the door. Now 
the invention was good and everyone said, ‘““Weiss-Schusters- 
Mariann has discovered how the thing works.” Soon several 
people had lamps of this kind, especially those people who 
did weaving. It was wonderful now to work at the cobbler’s 
bench in the lamplight late in the evening and early in the 
morning. And so grandfather was not backward when 
something new appeared on the scene. 


Later when the first winnowing mills were introduced, 
he bought one of the first ones, although he had no need 
of one. But he made money by leasing it out to farmers 
who could not afford to buy one. Grandfather was simply 
a good middleman in small deals. 








Nevertheless, he got rid of his tavern business, for he 
said, “Now it’s time that this whiskey-drinking in my house 
stops.” The kabak at that time was not a shop where people 
bought their whiskey and went away, but a tavern where 
the drinkers sat down and ordered as many drinks as they 
wanted, just like in the “beer saloons” in this country. No 
time was fixed for this, but people drank day and night. 
Not everybody did this; many took their whiskey and went 
their way. But generally the closest comrades of the 
tavern keeper were the steady guests, for even though the 
tavern keeper was free to keep the tavern open or to 
close it, he did not close it because of the business, as long 
as no one was up to mischief or tomfoolery. Generally, 
the old men came who did not have much to do at home 
in the winter, but enjoyed to have Maistub, good company, 
in the tavern and now and then take a drink. Grandfather 
was strict and did not tolerate any tomfoolery; he was 
also strong-armed when it was necessary to bounce some- 
one into the open air. After grown children were in the 
house, he gave up the tavern trade in order to avoid all 
these things. 


In the beginning of the seventies his family increased 
more and more. Uncle Peter was born in 1870, uncle Joh- 
annes in 1872, uncle Joseph in 1874; aunt Margareta in 
1875 and aunt Anna-Elizabeth in 1878. 


When my father finished school he immediately had 
to start work on the workbench at which he already made 
some preliminary study during the school years. Now grand- 
father, together with his three or four boys, obtained three 
or four dessiatines of land when the time came to “dusch,” 
ie., to reapportion the land. As long as he did not farm 
this land himself, he leased it out for half the harvest. 
Meanwhile he had bought himself another lot in the 
“Hinerri” and on it he had a bakehouse and a barn built 
of stone and clay. I believe it was in 1875 that he sold his 
first house and had a wooden house built on the new lot. 
As my grandmother often told us and also my father, who 


was then already fifteen or sixteen years old, it was not 
such a very large house, but it was beautiful and well 
furnished. Grandfather also had acquired two horses and 
in this way he began to farm a bit, but only as a sideline 
to his shoe trade. 


The family now numbered seven heads and had a new 
house which was beautifully furnished inside, in relation 
to conditions at that time. We were all well dressed. There 
was even a beautiful wall clock of the newest type, a 
cuckoo clock, in the living room. In the yard, close to the 
house, there was a small bakehouse and a barn. And in 
farming he made such a good start that we were able to 
work our way forward as soon as the boys were bigger. 


Now grandfather made a move which was a step back- 
ward for his livelihood and the future of the family. Our 
family often talked about it. However, grandfather did not 
like to hear about it, but he could not stop people from 
discussing it. 


Scarcely two years after he had built his new house 
and was in the best situation to make good progress, the 
colonists were seized with a sudden enthusiasm to emigrate 
to South America, The movement lasted from 1876 to 1877. 
In the fall of 1876 those eager to emigrate sought to obtain 
passports and began to sell or auction off their property 
and possessions in order to be ready for the journey as 
soon as the passports arrived that had already been prom- 
ised them. 


But the winter came, and still no passports. But now 
their winter clothing was gone; they had not stored any 
fuel; the beautiful house was torn down, and its furniture 
was gone. They now stood there in their summer clothes 
in the middle of the winter, since they had, of course, 
intended to travel to the country where there was eternal 
summer. Now they had to live on their pocketbook savings, 
and these were quite meager. Precisely because so many 
German colonists decided to leave the colonies, there were 
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few people among the Germans who were eager to buy 
things. Consequently, everything was sold at ridiculous 
prices. Grandfather had sold his house and most of his 
other things to the Russians from Dobrinka; for example, 
the rye he had harvested that fall sold for seventy-five 
kopecks per “dusch,” and other things sold just as cheap. 


The reason why so many Germans wanted to move 
out of the country was that they were indignant at the 
Russian government for beginning to call up the first 
soldiers from among the colonists in 1874. This hit the 
people like a bombshell. That was also the reason why 
the passports did not arrive as soon as expected, for the 
government was disturbed that so many Germans, not only 
from our village but also from almost all the others, wanted 
to emigrate. Of course, the immigration agents had accepted 
the people’s money for filling out the papers and consoled 
them with the assurance that they would see the matter 
through. But the agents were not successful. They, there- 
fore, urged many families to start out on their journey 
without passports, for these would be handed out to them 
at the border. 


Grandfather was not willing to set out on a journey 
into the Unknown with his family in the middle of winter. 
That was the best thing he did, for the families who moved 
away did not get any further than Eidgun on the Russian 
border, where they were left lying until their money was 
consumed and they again had to come back. Among these 
families were also grandmother’s oldest step-brother. His 
wife died at the border and he had to return alone with 
the children. 


That really struck home, for grandfather did not mention 
another word about emigrating, and at a loss he returned 
the ship tickets he had purchased. Meanwhile the winter 
passed and the family remained in a house as renters. With 
the help of his friends he was able to begin once more 
with his shoemaking business. In the summer he went with 
my father to do harvest work for his father-in-law. In the 
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summer the family could also live on their own place, © 
namely, the barn and the little bakehouse which was all 
that remained of their former property. They had not been 
able to sell it, because they could find no buyer. That was | 
now a good thing. 


In 1877 there was a good crop, and we were able to — 
earn good money. When the annual markets again were 
held in the fall, grandfather again got busy with his shoe- 
making. He started again from the beginning, with the only 
difference that there were now seven heads in the family 
instead of two. My father could already help to earn money 
and in winter we had to live in a rented house. 


According to grandmother, grandfather for a long time 
did not want to be reminded of his plan to emigrate to 
South America. He became very annoyed, for the whole 
subject was repugnant to him. The village poets had com- 
posed a little song on the would-be migrants to America. 
It read: 


Amerika, himmlisches Land, 

Was machst du uns fiir eine Schand. 
Ist das unser Gliick 

Oder sind wir all verriickt. 

Hospodie Bosche moia, 

Wir alle sind wieder da. 

Als wir in Eidgun waren, 

Wollten nach Hamburg fahren, 

Da heisst es “Lubitge nii bratt, 
Stubaitje nur wieder nasatt.” 


O America, heavenly land, 

How you put us to shame. 

Is this our good fortune, 

Or are we all insane? 

O good Lord God, 

We are all back again. 

When we were in Eidgun 

We wanted to sail to Hamburg. 

There we were told: “No, dear brother, 
Go straight back home again.” 
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Grandfather Michael and grandmother Elizabeth. Standing be- 
tween Grandparents is daughter Elizabeth (Mrs. Schulmeister). 
In the back row: the young fellow is Eugene Weinkauf (a friend 
of grandpa’s), then comes son Joseph with wife Clara and young- 
est son, Ronald. Not shown are Justina, Maria, Magdalena and 
the author. 
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Whenever I wanted to sing that song, grandmother 
would say, “Gib act, Michel, wenn’s der Grossvater hort, 
geht’s dir wie dem Knéschge (that was the nickname of 
a man named Roth).” “Knoéschge” had sung the ditty at 
a drinking party at which grandfather was also present, 
and grandfather gave him a box on the ears that knocked 
him out. Since I knew the power of that hand, I took care 
not to sing the song. 


Grandfather loved to hear songs. When sleep threatened 
to overcome him as he laboured at the cobbler’s bench, 
he would say to grandmother: “Mariann, sing!” Grandmother 
could sing, but I never heard his voice in a song until 
shortly for a moment before his death. 


Whenever possible, grandmother would help with the 
work that was being done on the cobbler’s bench. She 
could handle the awl and tar the thread as skilfully as the 
best apprentice, and when she did some sewing it was just 
as beautiful as if it had been done on a machine. Now it 
was necessary to work together and the work proceeded 
day and night in the fall and throughout the winter. 


54, 
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12____My Father 
and His Brothers 


In the fall of 1878 when the family was still living 
in rented quarters, my father married. A wealthy farmer’s 
daughter married “Weiss-Schuster-Mischke,” for the Blatz 
family was numbered among the most prosperous farmers 
in the village. The explanation was that my grandfather 
was a highly respected man, despite his ill fortune, and 
one expected his son would take after him. My mother 
could have married the son of a rich farmer from the 
Détzel? clan, a nephew of brother-in-law Jacob Détzel. 


My father married Elizabeth Blatz, daughter of Joseph 
Blatz and Elizabeth née Kiissner. Their paternal grand- 
parents were Heinrich Blatz and Regina née Brost. For her 
dowry our mother received a cow and two sheep, besides 
a trouseau and bedding. 


Therefore, the family rented a larger bakehouse of - 
clay in 1879, with a barn and a small wooden granary 
(ambar) — everything just across the street from the 
Blatz family. We needed more barn space, for we had 
again acquired two horses with which, along with two 
horses from another farmer, we were able to work the land. 
The house we had rented belonged to a man who had 
moved south with his family and who would probably not 
be back for several years. So we didn’t need to move around 
every spring and fall, and we were only two houses away 
from our own place in the “Hinderei.” We were also able 
to store some of our things there, whenever it was neces- 
sary. Poor people need to know how to help themselves. 


The winter of 1880-1881 was hard for the family, for 
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we had such a poor harvest in 1880 that many farmers in 
the village did not obtain enough fodder for their livestock 
and enough food for their families. Since we could not 
count on earning any money from our shoe business in 
our own village, my father and two other men who had 
learned the trade from my grandfather, went to a large 
Protestant village that lay to the south on the Volga. He 
made his living through the winter and even brought a 
few rubles home in the spring. Grandfather, however, took 
the two horses he had and travelled westward to Voronesh, 
where there was work for teamsters with wagons needed 
for hauling freight to a railroad. But alas, there were more 
workers and work-seekers than there was work, and so 
grandfather had to sell the sleigh and one horse in order 
to eke out an existence until spring. Grandmother and 
mother remained at home alone during the winter with 
the six children, and received some grain from the com- 
munity ambar. But this would not have sufficed; so mother 
went to her parents to help with the work; uncle Peter, 
who was already ten years old, helped the servants at the 
home of the Blatz grandparents. With what they brought 
home and what grandmother obtained from her step-rela- 
tives, the two women managed to get through the winter, 
even though there was often no bread in the house. 


After the winter of hunger we had a very good crop 
in 1881 and with the help of a comrade grandfather had 
been able to sow some wheat that he obtained from the 
community ambar and was able to have a share of the 
bountiful harvest. The cobbling trade was also plied dili- 
gently, and with the money that was earned we were able 
to buy a second horse. In the spring we obtained the loan 
of a horse from grandfather’s oldest brother Michael, to 
enable us to put in a crop. The harvest was again quite 
good and the family built a house of clay and stone on 
its own property alongside the bakehouse. We were able 
to move in after the harvest. 


The house was not very large. There was a sizeable 
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living room, a small chamber, and a kitchen; the whole 
building measuring 18 by 28 feet. We remained in this house 
until we departed from Russia. I say “we,” for on February 
20, 1883 I was born in this house and now belonged to 
this family. 


During the following nine years the family did not 
increase very much in size. “Wes” (aunt) Anna-Elizabeth 
was grandmother’s youngest child, five years older than 
I was. The first two children of my parents died in child- 
hood; I was the third child. 


Economically, progress was slow. In 1885 there was 
another “dusch,” that is, the land was again re-distributed, 
this time for a period of six years, and our family received 
six “dusch” land, namely, grandfather with his four sons 
and my father with his oldest son |myself|. We had only 
three horses: two mares, one of which was in foal, and a 
gelding. The year before (1884) we had two geldings and 
one mare. One of the geldings was a brown Girgisian, which 
we had for only a year when he was stolen from us in the 
fall, and so we now had only two horses in the winter. 
In the spring grandfather bought an old mare from a Tartar 
and in 1885 he bought a young black gelding from his 
nephew Michael nicknamed “Dinn” (the thin one). Unfor- 
tunately, this horse died just before the spring plowing. 
So we again had only three horses and a yearling colt; one 
of the mares had a baby colt. Thus, we had to hitch together 
with another farmer in order to complete the spring plant- 
ing in 1886. 


The year 1886 was a good year with a good crop. I 
could not state this from my own observation, nor many 
other things that I have already written. However, since 
it was often mentioned in the family it remained in my 
memory. An old man, a paternal uncle of my grandmother, 
visited us often in our home and asked my mother as 
she was coming home Saturday evening at harvest time: 
“Na Lissche, ist der Weizen gut?” — “Ja, Vetter Samuel,” 
she replied, “aber er fallt so ahrig aus.” — “So, fallt er 
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aus? Na, dann ist auch etwas drin, wenn er ausfallt,” old 
uncle Samuel retorted.4 The farmers also had enough 
fodder. We were able to feed not only our own livestock 
but also the cow of father’s brother-in-law during the winter 
and we received, besides a bit of payment, also a male calf. 
Since we also had a male calf of the same age, we had ~ 
a pair of oxen which were three years old in 1888 and 
capable of working. With them and with our work horses 
(besides the three colts) we could now do all our field work 
with our own draft animals. 


The family also grew. On December 17, 1885, a sister 
was born and was baptized Maria; in April 1887 a brother 
was born who received the name Joseph. The sister grew 
up with me, but the little brother died of whooping cough 
during Advent of 1889. 


In the meantime more buildings appeared in our yard: 
another barn and between the two barns a shed for the 
storing of fodder and for the feeding of young livestock 
during the winter; a long shed from the small bakehouse 
to one of the barns; a little barn called the “Kummetstall- 
chen,” where we kept the horse harness; and next to this 
a small barn for sheep and lambs during the winter. All 
the buildings were made of clay walls and covered with 
straw. That was our yard; the front yard was closed in on 
the west side, but only half closed on the east side; on the 
west side facing the street it was only closed up to the 
length of the house; otherwise the front yard was open, 
as was the back yard. 


In the front yard, right beside the cross street, we had 
nothing but a cellar, which was constructed in the follow- 
ing way: a passageway, four feet wide and eight feet long 
was dug into the earth on an inclined plane that was about 
ten feet long. On this plane steps were cut from top to 
bottom. At the lower end a hollow space was dug out: five 
feet hight, six feet long, and as wide as the stairway. The 
ceiling of the cave was round, so that it was about five 
feet from the surface of the earth. A clay or wooden hut 
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with a slanting roof was then built over the passageway, 
with an entrance door on the front wall. This kind of cellar 
was cool in the summer and warm in the winter. 


From 1887 on many events that took place in our family 
have remained in my memory, although not with all the 
details. I remember that in the winter our young black- 
brown mare caught the flu and we had to isolate her from 
the other horses. In order to save her life we brought her 
into the house and put her in the small bedroom. But it 
was all in vain, and my uncle Johannes, who was only 
fifteen years old, cried for her. Another mare had a foal 
in the spring when it was still too cold in the shed and 
there was no room for her in the barn. For one day and 
one night we kept the mare and her little colt in the living 
room, behind the door near the stove until the little fellow 
was dry and frisky. For me these were exciting events that 
remained firmly in my memory. 


In the summer of 1887 we had two colts, but one 
caught the flu and died. The mare that had the colt in the 
spring was already quite old, her udders dried up, and she 
was no longer able to work. She was, therefore, slaughtered 
in the fall to provide fodder for the pigs and the dogs. And 
so we just had only the brown gelding (four or five years 
old), a mare, a yearling colt, and the spring colt. Therefore, 
grandfather bought a young dun-coloured gelding from his 
brother-in-law, Johannes Sieben, in Schuck. And so we had 
over the winter: three work horses, two colts, and a pair 
of three-year-old oxen which were broken in this winter 
for driving. In the spring of 1888 we hitched these two 
oxen and the two horses to the plow, one team before 
the other, for the spring plowing. Because “uncle Oss” 
wanted to continue his studies and, therefore, had to stay 
in school, I was taken along into the field for the spring 
work. It was not easy for the person who guided the plow 
to manage the reins and guide the horses and the oxen. 
Generally, uncle Peter did the plowing, sometimes also my 
father. At that time uncle Hannes was in Saratov with 
grandfather’s older brother Joseph, who was a shoemaker 
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in the city. He was supposed to be trained for an expert 
shoemaker and also expected to learn Russian, for which 
the city offered more opportunity than the village. 


Since the plowing had to go on from early morning 
until late at night, the grownups had to get me on my 
legs early and they did this by saying to me: “Michelche, 
steig auf, Pfannkuche esse! (Michael, get up, we’re eating 
pancakes!), or “Heite Mittag kriegst due ein zwei-dottriges 
Ei!” (For lunch you'll get an egg with a double yolk!). In 
fact, we did have a chicken that generally laid double-yolked 
eggs. With such enticements they succeeded in getting me 
out of bed and on my legs; I could get some more sleep 
in the wagon as they drove out into the field. 


It was hard for a small boy like myself to get up 
in the night after only four hours of sleep, and sometimes 
it was also cold. But it had to be done. Older persons did 
not want to sit on the horse all day; that would have been 
too hard on them and on the horse. To prevent me from 
falling off the horse, they tied my little legs together 
around the underbelly of the horse by means of a scarf, 
and so I couldn’t fall off even when I was sleepy. To keep 
me awake, uncle Peter kept singing for me and if that 
was not effective, he would sometimes throw lumps of soft 
dirt at me. From this time on I always had to come along 
to the field during the summer, except during the two 
years when I attended the Semstvo school, which was also 
in session during seeding and plowing time. 


I was only six years old when my grandfather shot 
a Russian wolf in the winter of 1888-1889. Grandfather 
was something of a hunter and sometimes went hunting 
with some others who enjoyed this sport. But there wasn’t 
much doing, for the village hunters never even caught sight 
of a wolf, even though there were plenty of them in the 
Crown forest and near the Volga. In the summer these 
wolves sometimes killed small colts. 


It was a sensational event in a village whenever a 
wolf was killed. We always kept two loaded guns hanging 
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in the hallway: one belonged to grandfather, the other to 
my father. In the spring there was the customary sport 
to hunt ducks and geese, when the men were weary of 
sitting at the work bench. In winter they would also like 
to hunt rabbits. At that time we had a dog named “Sirke,” 
which grandfather had obtained from a Russian tanner. 
As a tanner’s dog, if often became involved with wolves. 
Whenever his bark developed into a high-pitched tremor 
we could be sure that a wolf was in the vicinity. And one 
night during Advent in 1888, grandmother had to let him 
into the kitchen twice, because he was howling and whim- 
pering. She knew that wolves must be nearby. And sure 
enough, when the day dawned and mother was already up 
and had lighted the lamp, grandmother again had to let the 
dog in. Just as she opened the door and looked out, she 
saw a wolf standing only a few yards from the door. He 
was perched on a high snowbank which the storm had 
whirled together all around the house from the street 
fairly close to the front steps. Grandmother quickly ran to 
grandfather and said: “Old man, the wolf will get you out 
of bed!” Grandfather got up in a hurry, slipped into his 
white felt boots, grabbed his gun, and cautiously went out 
the door, followed by his dog who now had a little more 
courage. 


The wolf really came back again to the top of the 
snowbank and gazed at the dog. He only took notice of 
grandfather, who was standing against the white-washed 
wall of the house, when he raised his gun to his shoulder. 
At that moment the wolf raised his head and stopped short. 
That gave grandfather enough time to aim and bang! there 
lay the wolf. My grandmother, who was kneeling beside the 
window and praying, saw him fall: “There, you got him!” 
At once my father, still not fully dressed and with only 
one sock on his foot, ran out and wanted to grab the wolf 
by the tail and drag him into the house, but grandfather 
warned him, “Be careful, he might only be unconscious!” 
Father shouted: “Dui, dui!” and the wolf jumped up and 
ran off. Somewhat disappointed, my grandfather said: “Now 
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we can run after him as far as Pfeifer’s hillock (six or 
seven versts away) until he dies.” There was nothing else 
to do. They went into the house, got their guns ready and 
took the old dog along to follow the bloody track. They 
did not need to go far. About ten rods behind the last 
houses they found the wolf lying in the road. When the 
dog saw him he kept making ever narrower circles around 
him and when he finally saw that he was dead he jumped 
on him. 


They brought the dead wolf back to the house and laid 
him beside the stove in the kitchen. After he got warm a bit 
he began to open his jaws again, but father hit him a few 
times on the skull with a club until he was completely 
dead. The wolf had not received a shot in the heart; only 
the throat and the artery were shot through, so that he 
slowly bled and choked to death. If the shotgun had not 
been fired at such close range, the wolf would hardly have 
been killed. 


The following day our house was constantly full of 
people who wanted to see the wolf that “Weiss-Schuster- 
Michael” had shot. For his hunting companions this was 
a real adventure. It was also the last adventure for “Sirka.” 
In the course of the winter he died of old age. I witnessed 
this wolf story while I was sitting in bed with grandmother. 


I would like to add a few comments about the Russian 
wolf. It is a strong, rapacious animal. When fully grown, 
he is almost as large as a full-grown calf. He cannot turn 
his neck to look back; he must turn his body around when- 
ever he wants to look backward. With a strong set of teeth 
and neck, he can seize a young sheep or a dog with his 
teeth, fling it over his back and run away. With his teeth 
he can rip open the belly of a horse while it’s in full flight. 
After this wolf story I shall again revert to other incidents 
in the life of our family. 


In the spring of 1889 we had two yoke of oxen and 
three horses. The oxen had to pull the plow, one horse 
was needed for the harrow and one for the roller. We 
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could spare the horses a bit, for we were able to change 
them off. We could easily work our six “dusch” and take 
on additional work. Thus, we seeded six dessiatine for 
our village secretary and in the summer we worked six 
dessiatine of fallow land which he had acquired by auction 
near the village of Hussaren. In the fall we seeded this 
land with rye; everything for half the crop, right into 
the ambar. 


As a young laddie of six and a half years, I had to 
guide the oxen, for they were now yoked together — two 
and two — and attached to the plow in a tandem hitch. 
The driver had to walk alongside the team and by means 
of a rope keep them in the furrow while driving them on. 
I had to do this work during the spring plowing and the 
summer fallowing. 


In October of this year grandfather’s nephew Michael, 
the “thin one,” died of venom sac. During Advent my little 
brother died, and so my little sister and I were again the 
only children of my mother. In June of the following year 
we again had a baby brother who was also baptized by 
the name of Joseph (born June 13, 1890), and he is still 
with us — a man of fifty-two. In August, while we were 
sowing winter rye, grandfather’s oldest brother Michael, 
who was the father of the deceased “Diinn-Michael,” also 
died. He was two days older than grandfather. 


In 1890 we had only a middling crop; not at all good. 
But in 1891 there was an exceedingly poor crop, so that 
in parts of Russia, especially in the Volga colonies, there 
was great famine in the winter of 1891-1892. At that time 
our family consisted of eleven members (cousin Joseph 
was in the seminary at Saratov). Because of the prevailing 
poverty we had to reduce the number of our livestock. We 
slaughtered our only cow and two sheep, so that we had 
meat. We still had two pair of oxen, two work horses, and 
a two-year-old stallion colt. A beautiful brown gelding, 
which was my riding horse, was stolen from us in the fall. 
We had also kept a young heifer. Those were the animals 
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that we had to feed during the winter, but we did not_ 
have enough fodder. The bit of hay from the previous 
summer that still remained in the fall was stacked away 
in the far rear of the loft, to be saved for use during the 
spring plowing and sowing. The bit of straw from the 
meagre harvest was all used up before the coming spring. 


Our community, therefore, bought up all the straw 
roofs of the Russians. The dust and dirt was removed from 
the straw by the use of threshing flails, then it was weighed 
in baskets and distributed among the farmers who had no 
fodder. We had bought a straw-thatched roof from a poor 
man and also removed the straw from our own barn roof. 
This straw was beaten out on the snow till it was free of 
dust and dirt; then it was cut fine with a scythe and given 
to the livestock in such small rations that the poor animals 
in the barn bellowed with hunger. Uncle Peter was hired 
by my grandfather Blatz over the winter to take care of 
the feeding of the livestock. Besides his cobbling, uncle 
Peter had the job of feeding our livestock, for we didn’t 
go into the barns very often, so that we did not have to 
see how the poor animals were suffering from hunger. One 
evening my father went into the barn just as uncle Hannes 
was giving the oxen their ration of a few mouthfuls of 
old straw. The oxen kept looking up at the feed raft for 
more, and bellowed. Father said to him: “Give them a little 
bit more; I can’t bear to see this.” And uncle Hannes re- 
plied, “Well then, just go up to the loft and scrape every- 
thing down, and you won't be able to give them anything 
tomorrow. I say, Mischka, if you can’t stand to see all this, 
stay out of the barn and remain in the house.” 


In the spring, just before the thawing weather when 
you could still cross over the Volga on ice, the government 
gave a subsidy to the poor communities. Our community 
bought hay in a Russian village to the south of us on the 
meadowside of the Volga. The men of the community 
hauled it home and it was fairly distributed to permit the 
farmers to build up the strength of their draft animals for 
the spring plowing and planting. In the beginning we had 
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to give the animals small rations of hay, otherwise they 
would have overeaten and perished. In fact, that is what 
happened to two horses. From the community ambar (storage 
granary) we were able to get grain for bread over the 
winter, but the supply was so low that each piece of bread 
had to be rationed. We had enough meat from the two 
sheep and the cow. From our Russian customers in Dobrinka 
we also received, in addition to peas and some rye, two 
sheep already butchered, as a down payment for shoes 
which they wanted manufactured by us. We had a large 
family that winter; besides the eleven people in the family, 
we had two boarders, namely an apprentice and a mute 
person for whom the community paid board. Of course, 
the children did not suffer any want, for our mother always 
brought us the things we needed from grandfather’s house. 


In this way, with God’s help, the terrible year passed by. 


In the spring of 1892 the oxen were so thin that we 
thought they would not be able to do any work. But after 
they got some hay and more nutritious feed, they did 
quite well, although we did some slow plowing at first. 
This year grandfather came along to work in the field, 
since my father and uncle Peter had gone away with a 
group of young men about fifty versts to the west where 
a railway dam was being built. There they expected to get 
some work. While our two men were gone to earn some 
money grandfather and uncle Johannes (and I was, of 
course, with them) had completed the spring seeding. 


My father and uncle Peter, however, did not get any 
work on the railroad and on their way home they had to go 
begging through the Russian villages. But on one small 
estate which belonged to a rich Russian by the name of 
Shumakin they were offered the job of completing a large 
well and a dam with channels. Father, who knew Russian 
the best and was the leader of the jobless group, made an 
agreement with the Russian for a certain wage. Since there 
was also a certain amount of woodwork to be done, several 
of the “plottniks” (carpenters) returned home to get their 
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tools. They were only fifteen versts from their village. The 
men were eager to start with the job. The food they received 
was in a raw state; they themselves had to do the cooking 
and the baking. The buildings for this kind of work, as 
well as for living and sleeping, were nothing but old 
barracks. But the men managed by hiring an old Russian 
woman to cook and bake for them. 


As soon as they started to work, the men discovered 
that they had accepted the job too cheaply. No wonder, for 
the administrator was a clever fellow who knew what the 
work would involve, whereas our people had no experience 
in such matters. Soon many of the men in the company 
began to grumble. Since father was the foreman he had 
to go to the administrator to ask for additional pay. But 
the Russian was tough and insisted on the contract, and 
my father found it repugnant to protest after the deal had 
been made. Consequently, many of the men were discon- 
tent, even though the Russian had granted a small increase. 
Others were also dissatisfied with the meals which the 
Russian matschka prepared, especially with the bread which 
always had a burnt crust but was soggy and doughy inside. 
A joker in the company took a loaf, peeled off the crust 
all around it, and took the inner lump of dough to the 
matschka, saying: “Babushka, you call this baking? Look, 
I peeled the skin off. Put this part here in the oven!” The 
matschka laughed so hard she had to hold her belly. 


Under these circumstances the work did not proceed 
very well. Half a dozen workers had spent a hard winter 
and were still physically weak; these were dissatisfied with 
everything. The others had to do most of the work. In the 
end all were glad when they managed to complete the 
work according to the contract. Even though they had not 
earned much money, they had earned something. And 
many had to go home now, for soon the haying and the 
summerfallow work would begin. At home we were finished 
with the plowing. 


After the field work was done, grandfather had to 
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find the money to pay the tuition for uncle Joseph. In the 
winter he had promised the Seminary that the money would 
be paid after seeding time. Therefore, grandfather now 
sold the best horse we had, the dun-coloured gelding which 
he had bought from his brother-in-law in Schuck. But uncle 
Hannes began to lament and cry: “If ‘Oss’ doesn’t become 
a priest, I'll kill him, because his failure to learn will cost 
us our best horse.” 


We still had two mares and the two-year-old stallion 
colt. Grandfather Blatz had a four-year-old mare. She was 
fat and good natured but had an open sore on her hip 
which did not want to heal, although it did not cause any 
lameness. He sold her to us cheap and on time. She was 
a really good work horse. One day when some Tartars 
came to us with the request for shoes, my grandfather 
showed them the mare’s open wound. One of the men gave 
him a salve and the hip healed up. We had this mare 
until she was twenty-one years old. 


In the summer of 1892 we had only a middling crop. 
In the fall uncle Peter got married. He had drawn lots in 
the army the previous autumn and was declared unfit for 
service because he had lost his upper incisors due to a 
children’s disease. He married his first wife, Anna-Elizabeth 
Schroh, the eldest daughter of Jakob Schroh, the step- 
brother of my grandmother. 


During the winter of 1892-1893 we had better times; 
at least there was no famine for man and beast. In the 
spring of 1893 we had a two-share iron plow made for us, 
which we could now put to good use with the four oxen 
and the three horses we now owned. Compared with a 
single-share wooden plow, the new plow had a great ad- 
vantage. Although one still had to walk, one no longer 
had to hold and guide the plow. The plowman was now 
free to guide the team that pulled it. Even though I still 
had to ride in front, the plowing now proceeded at a 
faster pace. 

This summer I had to work with uncle Johannes, for 
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uncle Peter went south with his wife to earn some money, 
In the Voronesh area there was a settlement of Mennonites, 
among whom several of our young people had earned 
fairly good wages. However, because everybody there was 
Protestant, uncle Peter again came back home in the fall, 
He did not have much left of his earnings, for after a 
while his wife refused to work as a maid and he himself: 
became ill of malaria. He was glad to be back home. 


In this year we didn’t exactly have a crop failure, for 
the rye turned out fairly well and it was of primary im- 
portance for our nourishment. If bread, potatoes, cabbage, 
and oil cereals were good, then we could get along. And 
that was the case this year. In the fall my father and 
“Wes” (aunt) Margareta earned some money among the 
Cossacks. They had taken along the mare and the beautiful 
stallion colt, but returned with the mare only, because 
the colt died there. That was a hard blow for me; for a 
long time I couldn’t forget that colt. After Christmas my 
father hired out as a farm hand for one year with his 
father-in-law (i.e, with my grandfather Blatz). We chil- 
dren stayed at home with mother. 


Since the land was again re-distributed in the fall of 
1892, we now had ten dusch and, therefore, we had enough 
work for all the adult members of our family during the 
summer. Every opportunity to earn money was seized. 
Right after the spring sowing we did some hauling® with 
two oxen, either transporting flour from the Borell mill 
which was forty versts west on the Medvitza River, or 
hauling wheat from the Volga ambars to the mill. After 
the mill burned down, we helped haul lumber for its 
reconstruction. In this way we villagers had some oppor- 
tunities to earn some additional money. 


In the spring of 1894, since there were enough women 
at home, my mother, with her youngest child (Johannes), 
went to grandfather’s place, while we three children (Maria, 
Joseph and myself) stayed at home. (Little brother Alex- 
ander had died in the winter.) There mother did not have 
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to help with the work in the field, but only helped grand- 
mother in the garden and in the house. Generally, my 
sister Maria and my brother Joseph, who was only three, 
were with mother during the day; Maria as a baby-sitter 
and Joseph as a playmate. I had to help at home with the 
farm work. 


The crop was good this year; we had good rye and 
wheat, even though the straw was short. The harvest was 
later than usual. Big farmers like my grandfather Blatz 
did not get finished with the cutting of the wheat until 
mid-August. At this harvest we mowed everything with 
the cradle which was called the “Raft,” and everything 
had first to be hauled home into the “Gumne,” (the grain 
barn) and stacked. That is the reason that the “Ausreiten,” 
the threshing with horses, was so late. Until they had their 
wheat in the “Gumne,” many of the farmers were finished 
with threshing. Although some threshing was still done 
until early November when the ground was frozen, much 
grain remained in the sheaves all winter. My grandfather 
had his rye grain threshed by the Russians with flails 
during the winter. The grain that was left sitting in the 
sheaves until spring was so chewed up by mice that no 
grain buyer would accept it. It could only be used for 
fodder. 


This fall, just as we were threshing, my father got 
such a sore eye that he could not stand the dust on the 
threshing floor at all and had to be replaced by uncle Peter. 
With a medicine given to him by a so-called house doctor, 
the eye healed during the winter. And mother lost her 
little baby Johannes in the fall, so that Joseph, now the 
youngest, stayed with her. 


On December 8 my mother’s oldest brother, Joseph, 
died. Grandfather Blatz had only two sons (the oldest 
children were girls), and this son was the fifth child in 
the family. He had studied for the priesthood in the Semi- 
nary, but had left the institute and got married. He became 
a teacher in Bessarabia, a province which belonged to South 
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Russia at that time. There his wife died very soon of tuber- 
culosis, and he returned home with his year-old son. But 
he had this illness in his chest and despite all medical 
treatment, he never regained his health. 


With his third daughter, grandfather Blatz had taken 
a son-in-law into his house, but he died the first year, 
leaving behind his wife and a little child. This child was 
a girl, one year younger than I. The widowed mother 
married a miller who had a water-powered mill in our 
village. She lived with him only two years before she also 
died. The orphan that she left behind was raised by the 
grandparents. Now living there were only two orphaned 
grandchildren and a younger sister of my mother. The or- 
phans were named Maria and Hermann. 


After Christmas father and mother hired out a second 
time and received seventy-five rubles a year; they took 
the children with them. In the summer of 1895 I had to 
go home to help uncle Peter with the field work, but I was 
often homesick for my parents and brothers and sisters. 


In the spring of 1895 we bought a mare with her colt 
from our neighbour, John Roth, generally called “Sorkets,” 
from the name Burkhart. She was not a big horse and 
she limped on one of her hind feet. Besides this horse we 
had two other horses: a stallion that we had raised (and 
now a gelding) and the mare we had bought from grand- 
father Blatz. The other mare became blind in the fall and 
we sold her to the Tartars. Now we again had three horses 
and two oxen (we had sold two oxen earlier). In fact, 
we wanted to get rid of the oxen altogether. That is why 
grandfather and uncle Johannes drove with the last pair 
of oxen to the fall bazaar (market), in order to get horses 
for them and with some money we had saved. 


At the livestock market, near the newly-built railroad 
about thirty versts west of us, they met Johannes Baum- 
gartner who had come back to the village in the spring of 
1893. He had gone south as a young boy, hired out as a 
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servant to the miller of a Russian nobleman, and became 
, miller himself later on. He went to the colony of Kohler 
where he married the miller’s daughter, Anna-Maria Walter, 
who was twelve years younger than he, and came back to 
his old place where he raised a family. Because his daugh- 
ters were ready to marry and he was living alone among 
Russians and Protestants, he gave up his job, and engaged 
some Russians to transport all his moveable goods by 
wagon, a distance of five hundred versts, to our village 
where he built himself a small wind-driven grist mill. 
Since he was now short of money, he wanted to sell a large 
greyish-white mare with its colt. This mare was very thin 
and had been hauling lumber all summer, despite little 
fodder, and now looked as if she were twenty years old. 
But uncle Johannes had a chance to observe the horse and 
figured that she was only about six years old. When we 
had sold our oxen and Baumgartner did not get the one 
hundred rubles he expected for this mare, uncle Hannes 
said to grandfather: “Father, you had better buy the mare 
with the colt from Baumgartner, for I know she’s a good 
horse and, with the colt, is easily worth one hundred 
rubles.” Grandfather then spoke to Baumgartner: “If you 
still want to sell the mare and the colt for one hundred 
rubles, take her back home again and we will buy her 
from you and not buy any horses here.” On the way home, 
uncle Hannes hitched the mare together with our mare 
to the wagon, and really saw what a fine horse she was. 
The colt was no less important, for it was almost as big 
as our little old mare. At home my father and uncle Peter 
were also asked their opinion. At first they also thought 
that the mare was really old, but uncle Hannes soon con- 
vinced them otherwise and grandfather supported him, 
but he let them hold their opinion. But when the two were 
able to convince themselves by their own observations, 
all were in full agreement that we should buy the mare 
and the foal for one hundred rubles. 


But now came the snag. Baumgirtner’s children did 
not want to give away the colt, now that it was home 
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again; they had cried enough about it. But uncle Hann 
did not want the mare without the colt, nor did I. Fathe 
and grandfather sought to mediate, by saying: “Perha 
we'll have more good luck with the horse; let the poor 
people keep the colt.” Uncle Hannes was only half satisfied; 
uncle Peter and I were utterly dissatisfied. But since my 
voice did not count, the majority was against us, and it. 
was agreed to pay sixty-five rubles for only the mare, 
We had to make a virtue of necessity. After uncle Peter } 
got to know the mare better, he was satisfied and so was _ 
I, after a few years. 


































Now we had five horses and a colt during the winter, 
for we had already bought an old brown gelding from a 
neighbour in the preceding fall. We now had a complete 
“gang” of horses for the plow and enough power to work 
the ten “dusch” of land. This spring a new wagon was 
stolen from our yard while the spring work was in pro- 
gress, as I have already related in the first part of my 
narrative. This spring I was not occupied with farm work, 
for I had to go to school, — not to the Community School 
but to the Russian “Syndicate School.” 


In the fall of 1895 uncle Hannes got married to Ann- 
Elizabeth Hollmann and “Wes” (aunt) Margareta was 
married to Johannes Weinkauf. Since there was now little 
room in the house, it was a good thing that father with 
his entire family was living at the house of grandfather 
Blatz. In July our family increased by the arrival of baby 
brother Reinhold. Mother almost had a fatal childbirth, for 
she delivered twins, and the second boy died immediately 
after birth. 


Upon the advice of our grandfather Blatz, and with 
the agreement of our grandfather Stang, our father decided 
to separate from the patriarchal family and to work for 
himself. Until now he had put all his earnings into the 
Stang concern (uncle Joseph was still studying for the 
priesthood in Saratov). Christmas of 1895, when all of us 
had been at Blatzens since the previous Christmas, father 
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hired out for the third time as a farmer for grandfather 
Blatz, along with two hired men as helpers. Father and 
mother received their fixed salary for the year, but I also 
had to help with the work, especially during the summer, 
except when I needed to attend school. But in any case, 
that was only a formality, for grandfather had his own 
plans in the entire affair, namely, to have his only son 
study for the priesthood in the seminary. 


In fact, uncle Jackel, as grandfather’s only son was 
commonly called, came home at the end of the winter. 
Since he had been home during the vacation in the previous 
summer, he could no longer stand the Saratov climate. 
But in the meantime that was not the decisive factor, for at 
that time he had no desire to farm but to get married. Soon 
it became apparent that he had lost his heart to a young 
maiden. All in all, not such a bad thing, for he was edu- 
cated and rich. He could easily establish a family if he 
set about it in the right way. He was a handsome young 
man, but far too conscious of it, and, therefore, too haughty 
and domineering for a farmer’s son. Indeed, he was just 
the opposite of his old father who liked very much to 
eat at the table of his servants. 


Uncle Jackel took after his mother’s kin — the Kussner 
kinship, He had the support of his grandmother for whom 
it was always “Jackel . . . this” and “Jackel . . . that.” 
Grandfather would have liked most of all to put him into 
farmer’s boots, but that was no longer possible in the case 
of such an educated little gentleman. And, as things tend 
to go, mothers always get their way with the fathers. 
Accordingly, grandfather let uncle Jackel play the gentle- 
man for a while. Of course, it was expensive, but grand- 
father had the capital, also in cash. 


In the spring of 1896 my father had bought another 
couple of dessiatine of land at an auction and leased them 
to our people at home for seeding, for half the crop. The 
harvest this year was better than in the previous year. 
But in the fall after the threshing was completed, there 
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was a turn of events which caused many people to change 
their plans. . 


Uncle Peter’s wife had a maternal aunt in South 
America, and she had written to the woman’s husband —_ 
without the knowledge of uncle Peter — and inquired — 
whether they would not help her to move to South America, 
Since the man needed hired help, he replied without delay 
and inquired how much money they had; how many there 
would be in the family, etc. He also indicated that if they 
replied immediately, they would be able to arrive in good 
time for the harvest. 


Now “Wes” Anna-Elizabeth came out with her secret 
and confronted uncle Peter with a fait accompli and a 
decision. Since there was not much to be lost at home, 
uncle Peter, with grandfather’s consent, decided to move 
to Argentina and in October he, his wife and their oldest 
child, Jacob, departed from Russia. 


There were also some changes in our family at the 
home of grandfather Blatz. Uncle Jackel, in collusion with 
grandmother and “Wes” Maria (the old maid who was still 
in the house) succeeded in getting grandfather to allow 
uncle Jackel to open a store. In this way he would at least 
have an occupation, but grandfather kept the farm. In 
order to get more cash money, he began right after the 
threshing and under my father’s direction to haul wheat, 
and soon several granaries full of old wheat were emptied. 
When uncle Jackel once got things into his hands, grand- 
father began to lose control, and, since he did not want 
to create a scandal, he let Jackel carry on. 


My father foresaw what would happen, and one day 
when they were on the Volga there was a scene with 
Jackel, who wanted to treat father like a servant, indeed 
like a poor servant, but father would not take it and 
immediately told him off. (I was present at the time and 
remember every detail.) At home Jackel wanted to com- 
plain about father to grandfather, but did not get anywhere. 
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The incident was nevertheless a hint for my father. 
After uncle Peter obtained his passport for South America, 
father immediately got the idea of returning to the house 
of the Stang family and informed grandfather Blatz of 
his intention. He was not altogether pleased to hear this, 
but he had given uncle Jackel too much liberty and he 
also knew that my father would not submit to the domina- 
tion of uncle Jackel. My father had also stored the grain 
from his new land in his own ambar at home and lent his 
brothers some money from his annual wage, although he 
was still staying to work until Christmas. When uncle 
Jackel saw that father was no longer an obstacle to his 
plans, he again turned to his father to seek his advice 
whenever he needed it. 


The winter of 1897 was my last winter in school; to 
continue studying was out of the question for me. We 
had enough draft animals for a plow. The little mare had 
already produced two colts. The large white mare was now 
a horse for which anyone would gladly have paid one 
hundred rubles, But uncle Jackel would have liked to have 
this big mare as a partner for his Kalmuck, a large beautiful 
brown gelding which grandfather Blatz had kept. He, 
therefore, pestered father and uncle Hannes until they 
were willing to accept either one hundred rubles or other 
horses and cattle as payment for the mare. With the con- 
sent of uncle Hannes and grandfather, father made the 
deal with grandfather Blatz, who also liked the mare very 
much. What father wanted for the mare was a strong 
gelding, plus a cow with calf, two sheep with their lambs 
and seventeen pud of wheat (= 11 bushels). And they gave 
it to him! Jokingly, grandfather Blatz asked him: “Mischka, 
willst du nicht noch eine Glucke mit Hingelchen?” (Mischka, 
don’t you also want a brooding hen with little chicks?) 
But father replied: “Nein, nur gerade das will ich, nicht 
mehr und nicht weniger.” (No, that’s all I want; no more 
and no less). Thus, we were rid of the beautiful horse, 
but in return for good payment, for the animal was worth 
more than one hundred rubles. 
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The crop for 1897 was mediocre, but we were fairly 


well off. We had again slaughtered during the summer, 
and besides seeding our own land we had also done some 
seeding for others, for half the crop. In the winter I was 
a “regular” stock feeder at the age of fourteen. Uncle 
Hannes did part-time work at the cobbler’s bench. Father 
often had to drive uncle Jackel to Saratov or Kamyshin 
with a team of two large horses, for grandfather’s hired 
man could not handle them. 


Uncle Jackel had married in the fall of 1896, not the 
girl with whom he had been going all summer, but with 
a city girl from Kamyshin who was rich and _ beautiful 
but not suitable for a farmer’s son — as Jackel discovered 
later, to his regret. But I do not intend to write a history 
of the Blatz family. What I have written about this family 
up to this point was written to make the Stang history 
more understandable. 


Accordingly, my father had to make several trips at 
Christmas-time to Kamyshin, to visit the father-in-law of 
uncle Jackel. On those occasions the mare showed what 
kind of horse she was, compared with grandfather’s brown 
Kalmuck. At the end of the journey the Kalmuck was 
finished and grandfather was worried about his brown 
horse which meant everything to him. Grandfather did 
not want the mare so very much for driving, but for 
breeding beautiful horses. (She was also sired by a pure- 
bred stallion from Pfeifer, but did not become pregnant.) 
Now in the winter she was well fed, and one could see that 
she was a real thoroughbred. Regrettably, no one but father 
could drive her. Grandfather’s hired man had once hitched 
her up to the wagon and right there in the yard she ran 
away and smashed everything. So it came about that father 
had to drive her, and since this was not possible in the 
long run, we bought her back in the spring for one hundred 
rubles. Now she was ours again, and I was proud. 


This year the crop was good; we had enough fodder 
and also enough work. 
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In the winter of 1899 father had an attack of rheumatism 
in the limbs and had to stay in bed for almost two months. 
The father-in-law of uncle Johannes was also sick, for he 
had cancer of the stomach for some time. His children 
were still too young to help with the farm work; the older 
children were girls and the oldest boy was only nine. For 
his rather extensive farm operation he had only one hired 
man; his aged father was also living with him. During 
the winter he began to feel weaker and weaker; he came 
to grandfather and asked him to let uncle Johannes and 
his wife come and take over the running of the farm, since 
he felt that his end was near. However, since grandfather 
was already sixty-six years old, he would not hear of this: 
“After all, I am also alone with the boys, and Mischka is 
also laid up in bed and I do not know if he’ll be up to 
help with the spring work.” But it was all no use, for 
the wife of uncle Johannes did not give up and her husband 
himself was secretly in favour of the idea. Therefore, my 
father said to grandfather: “Better let them go; the Lord 
will help me to get up for seeding time.” And uncle Johannes 
promised to help me as much as he could with the feeding 
of the livestock in the winter. Grandmother also urged 
grandfather to give in, saying: “This is perhaps a good thing, 
both for them and for us.” So grandfather let uncle Johan- 
nes go with his wife and children to her parents. 


Now I had enough work to do, for at this time we had 
six horses and a colt, a barn full of cows and small cattle, 
and about fourteen sheep. They all had to be fed in the 
barns and the fodder for them had to be hauled from the 
“Gumne.” Uncle Hannes helped us with the hauling. We 
also had to haul water in barrels from the Ilovka for all 
the livestock either by sleigh or wagon. This was the 
hardest job of all, especially when we had stormy weather 
in the winter. I had to undertake all this hard work alone 
as a boy of sixteen. 


Uncle Joseph had also left the seminary in the winter 
of 1897, but he went direct from Saratov to South Russia 
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to recuperate. He was not in good health and was staying 
with a certain Johannes Dauenhauer as a private tutor, 
Father Rafael Schafer,¢ who is well known in western 
Canada, was a fellow student and had helped him to get 
this position. He did not return to the seminary but returned 
home in the spring of 1898 and applied for a teaching posi- 
tion in the neighbouring village of Husaren. In the fall of 
the same year he married and was concerned with his own 
livelihood. Uncle Joseph was, therefore, no longer in our 
family when uncle Peter left. At that time the family 
included father with his family of five children (my sister 
Justina was born in August 1897), grandfather and grand- 
mother with their youngest daughter, “Wes” Anna-Elizabeth, 
who was five years older than I but was unable to help 
me because she never had to do the kind of work that 
other girls used to do, and was now still unmarried. My 
sister Maria, thirteen years old, was going to school and 
in her free time was baby-sitting. Brother Joseph was a 
young fellow of nine years, and after school he had to 
help me with the feeding of the calves and lambs, 


Nine years ago father had rheumatism and almost 
died of it, but when spring came he recovered after he 
had applied various kinds of medicine and also Pfarrer 
Kneipp’s cure. Accordingly, all kinds of treatments were 
tried this time, even the use of leeches, a kind of blood- 
sucking aquatic worm. By the time the weather turned 
warm he was on his feet again, helping with the field work. 
The sowing was an arduous task because it was done by 
hand, but we finished it without any outside help, and by 
then father was again in good health. 


It was a great joy for us boys when we got two colts 
this year: one of them from the black mare which we had 
bought earlier from grandfather Blatz. From now on, we 
were able to raise our own horses, just as we needed them. 


The crop of 1899 was fairly good, for we obtained 900 
pud rye (= 800 bushels) and 1,500 pud (= 1,000 bushels) of 
wheat from twenty “dusch” land. For the harvesting and 
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the threshing “with horses” we hired a man and his wife, 
along with a single girl, so that we could mow the grain 
with a cradle. My brother Joseph had to drag the sheaves 
together as well as he could. I had the job of sacking all 
the wheat that we threshed this year and hauling it to a 
leased ambar and then carrying the sacks of rye up the 
stairs and depositing them in the loft of the ambar. What 
was threshed during the day was cleaned in the evening, 
and while the others continued their work in the “Gumne,” 
I hauled fifteen to twenty sacks of wheat, each weighing 
one hundred and ten to one hundred and twenty pounds, 
into the ambar every evening. That was no little achieve- 
ment for a sixteen-year-old boy of my stature, especially 
when all of that work had to be done after the end of 
the workday, when the others cleaned up the “Gumne” 
and got ready to go to sleep. It was always between eleven 
and twelve o’clock when I got home, and the work began 
again at two or three in the morning, whenever it was dry 
and there was some moonlight in the night sky. Sometimes 
one neighbour had not yet retired when the other was 
already getting up. 


In the fall of this year we had so much additional 
income that we were able to pay off to the community a 
good portion of the debt which we had gradually accumu- 
ated over the past twelve years. This debt had risen to 
nine hundred rubles after the brothers of my father had 
withdrawn from the family and made their own living: 
one in South America, the other with his father-in-law, 
while uncle Joseph had also become independent as a 
teacher. At the time when they left, our entire capital was 
not worth nine hundred rubles, but my father with his 
family had taken over everything: the existing capital and 
also the debt on it. 


But grandfather was still the head of the household, 
the master of everything, and the keeper of the purse. As 
long as the patriarch of the family was living, that was 
the way things were done among the colonists in Russia. 
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Everything had to be done according to his will. All income > 
and all expenditures went through his hands, for every bill 
in the operation of the farm an account had to be given 
him. My father was, so to speak, only the manager. More- 
over, besides my father, all of grandfather’s children were 
now independent, for even prior to the harvest “Wes” Anna- 
Elizabeth had married Joseph Stang from the “Weiss- 
Joseph” clan. The relationship between the two was too far 
removed to constitute an impediment to the marriage, 
Because so many debts were still on his farm, grandfather 
appropriated the “duschen” which belonged to the “separ- 
ated” sons; I do not know if he repaid them anything, but 
he would not have done it without the knowledge and 
consent of my father. 


In the fall of 1899 we bought a garden measuring half 
a dessiatine for one hundred rubles from a man who was 
emigrating to South America. The garden had good soil 
and there was also a well with good water in the middle 
of it. The garden also contained a dozen apple trees, two 
rows of cherry trees, and a fairly large bush of “Mallinen,” 
roseberries. The garden was in the Oberdorf (the upper 
section of the village), at a considerable distance from our 
house, for we were living in the Unterdorf. Grandfather 
and grandmother could always find something to do in it, 
if they felt like it, but when the first fruit was ripe the 
garden had to be guarded day and night, otherwise we 
would have harvested no apples. There was also a small 
wooden hut in the garden where the old folks could rest 
and relax comfortably, whenever they had too much work 
at home. We youngsters were also up there in the garden 
to stand guard. 


We also had other gardens which we had acquired 
from the “duschen,” but these were intended for potatoes 
and other vegetables. Since they lay beyond the village, 
they were also generally guarded. In them we planted 
hemp, pumpkins, beets, sunflowers, and the like. But cab- 
bage, “Gummere” (cucumbers), and carrots were planted 
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in the apple gardens, where everything could easily be 
watered and weeded. 


Last fall (ie., 1898) was the last time that “duschen” 
took place. That meant that any male who had died in the 
last six years was no longer counted in the number of 
male ‘souls,’ and whoever was born in those years was 
added to the list, and the land was distributed accordingly. 
This was supposed to be the last “Duschen” (redistribu- 
tion), for the ensuing period all the land would have been 
purchased (“redeemed”) from the government, so that by 
1910 each farmer could regard the land that had been ap- 
portioned to him as his hereditary property forever, and 
that he could sell it to whom he wished. 


We had eleven “dusch” of our own and taken on nine 
more. For one plow, twenty “dusch” would have been too 
much, if the farmers continued to work the way they did 
eight years ago. At that time everything was plowed in 
the spring; nowadays, almost everything, especially the rye 
stubble land is plowed right after the harvest. In the spring 
the Turkish wheat was sown by hand, and then each strip 
was worked down with a harrow. That was done fairly 
quickly and five horses sufficed for twenty “dusch” of 
land, but we needed extra help for the harvesting and 
threshing. 


We no longer had a secondary occupation or trade. 
Cobbling shoes was now only done for our own family. 
We rarely accepted shoemaking orders in the winter, nor 
was there any great demand, for almost in every third 
house there was a shoemaker. Therefore, our family made 
every effort to concentrate on farming, and in this we were 
successful, To be sure, we still had no great reserves; our 
yard still needed some buildings, and we still had debts 
that needed to be paid. But we were numbered among the 
top ten farmers in regard to the amount of plowland that 
was worked. Nor did we carry on any more butchering in 
the summer, but we had enough sheep and pigs for our 
own use. 
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The author, Michael, and his wife Susan with the eight older 
members of the family. In the back row (standing): sons Michael, 
Leo and Marcus. Front row: Mary (Sr. Marcella), Susan holding 
son August, John, son Bill standing between his father’s knees, 
and Elizabeth (Mrs. J. Quinn). Not shown are: Paul, Julie, Francis 
and Ann. They made their appearance later. (Picture supplied by 
Aunt Elizabeth Schulmeister). 
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13__4-£stablish My Family 


Then came the year 1901 and with it the end of the 
youthful period of my life, for, although I was only eighteen 
and a half years old, I got married in September 1901. To 
marry so young was nothing new among the colonists; it 
was done by many who did not have to fear being called 
up for military service. I had a second-class exemption 
and did not have to worry about becoming a soldier. Even 
if I had been classed as fit, I would have had good luck, 
for when I drew my lot the Russo-Japanese War had already 
started and everybody that was at all fit was drafted, despite 
all exemptions. But in the fall of 1904 I had trachoma on 
my right eye, and was therefore exempt. 


It was also in the year 1901 that I was finally satisfied 
with the horse purchase of 1895, when we did not get the 
colt with the beautiful white mare we bought from Johan- 
nes Baumgartner. For I had fallen in love with his third 
eldest daughter Susanna and wanted to marry her. I would 
scarcely have got her if it had depended on her father’s 
will. In his eyes, I was too young, not rich enough, and 
not enough of a man. His daughter Susanna was one of 
the most beautiful girls in the village and could really 
have found someone allegedly richer, stronger, manlier, 
and better looking. But she was on my side, together with 
her mother and her younger sister, Amalia, who had worked 
for us during the harvest the preceding summer. My future 
father-in-law, therefore, had to give in. In the third week 
of August we celebrated our engagement and on Septem- 
ber 11, 1901, the marriage of Michael Stang, son of Michael 
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Stang and Elizabeth (née Blatz), with Susanna Baumgartner, 
daughter of Johannes Baumgirtner and Anna-Maria (née 
Walter) was celebrated in the German-Russian colony of 
Kopenka, known as Vollmer. ; 


Since our house was not large enough to celebrate q_ 
wedding in the customary fashion, we leased a house in 
which our family had already celebrated three weddings, 
namely, my father’s, uncle Joseph’s and Anna-Elizabeth’s, 
The house was, therefore, historical for us, for according 
to our custom the father of the bridegroom had to provide | 
the wedding-house. If, therefore, the father of the bride 
owned a large house but did not want to get it ready for 
the wedding house, the wedding had to be held in another 
house, if the house of the bridegroom’s father was not 
large enough. The parents-in-law of “Wes” Anna-Elizabeth 
did not have a house in the village, for at that time they 
were working as millers in a water-mill on the Medwitz 
river, west of us. Thus, it happened that we celebrated 
four weddings in the same house. 


My wife was not brought up on the farm. Her father 
had only a small windmill with one millstone (the large 
windmills had three sets of millstones). To be sure, he was 
able to support his family, but the children who were cap- 
able of working had to help. His eldest son was a good 
tailor, already married, and now living in Argentina. (He 
came back later but had not saved much money.) The two 
oldest girls, therefore, had to work in the fields during the 
summer and earn some money. A smaller boy and a younger 
girl were still at home. Hence, Susanna, as long as she was 
single, had to weave cotton in the winter to earn some 
money for the family. 


When she married into a farming family she thought 
she would be through with weaving and that she would 
have to learn spinning and knitting; that’s what we had 
promised each other. But we had made the reckoning with- 
out the house-fathers on my side. Since the harvest was 
not very good and the wedding cost a considerable sum, 
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and my father-in-law was poor, our family had to pay the 
costs; also, my wife had no dowry, and it was, therefore, 
decided in the high council of our family to purchase a 
weaving loom and my wife should do the weaving on it 
during the winter and also instruct my sister Maria, who 
was already out of school, in the art of weaving. Our family 
let themselves be influenced by well-to-do families who 


were weaving on two or three looms in the house. 


We younger people could not alter any decision of the 
family elders without getting into an unpleasant situation. 
To simply run away when something in the family did 
not please one, was out of the question. That would be 
running away from a full table into poverty! Even though 
I cursed the whole set-up, we had to play along with a 
smile and submit to the arrangements. This was the best 
thing to do, as the future would show. 


The loom was procured and set up, and inquiries were 
made with the master weaver regarding raw material for 
the loom. He sent an order and the village agents provided 
the material. Our little house was now really full. There 
were two large beds and the loom on one side of the living 
room; and the cobbler’s bench and the table were on the 
opposite wall, leaving just enough room in the middle to 
permit one to walk up and down. I had enough work out- 
side and did not concern myself with the loom or its clatter. 
This, of course, depended on the good pleasure of the two 
who were supposed to operate it: the one did not want to 
to teach and the other did not want to learn. Secretively, 
both of them did everything to do the work as poorly as 
possible. As the German saying goes: “If you have to carry 
the dog when you go hunting, it won’t catch anything.” 
Although they offered passive resistance, no one could 
address them rudely, for no one was allowed to interfere. 
The loom was more frequently silent than clattering, be- 
cause the threads were generally torn. And so the two, 
without much fuss, succeeded in getting the loom sold at 
the end of the winter. 
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The crop in 1902 was better than in the previous year, 


We hired an extra farm hand for the harvest and were 
able to mow the grain with three cradles. This was the 
year when quite a few mowing machines appeared in the 


village. These were not self-binders, but a decided improve- 


ment on the cradle-scythes. When one saw these mechanical 
reapers working close by the cradle became heavier and 
the scythe grew duller. For there the horses did the mowing 
and what the men had to do was much easier than reaping 
with the cradle, and it was much faster. 


But this year we still had to work with the cradle. 
Since two farmers shared one reaper, they had much more 
work to mow, so the farmer who used three or four cradles 
on a field that was only half as large was able to finish 


the job just as fast as the others. We, therefore, were able | 


to keep up with the machine, but it was harder work. 
Finally, however, there was the prospect that the wish of 
the farmer, who did all the hard work while his horses 
stood idle all day at the wagon, would at last be fulfilled: 
“If only you had to do the mowing!” 


On August 22, 1902, our first child was born, baptized, 
and named Leo. The baptismal sponsors were Jakob Sauer,? 
my cousin on mother’s side and Katharina Prediger (née 
Beilman), who later became his mother-in-law. As a young 
man I was proud to receive a son; both mother and child 
were doing well. The good Lord had blessed us. 


The autumn of this year was rainy and warm until late 
November, and the rye grew so tall that there was danger 
of it heading out. Therefore, the community decided to 
let the livestock into the fields) On November 22, which 
was the feast of St. Clemens, the patron of our diocese, 
the weather was still fair and warm. The livestock, which 
had already grown fat, was not brought into the barns 
until the end of November. 


In the spring of 1903, right after the spring work and 
the preparation of the manure-fuel, we tore down our two 
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parns which had become dilapidated. The old clay was 
removed from the stones and with the help of some other 
people, especially a mason, new walls were erected and 
covered with a roof of boards. These barns were built 
adjacent to each other, and the shed that used to stand 
there was moved away, for we intended to locate it between 
the ambar and the barns. The street front of the yard was 
partly closed off by a beautiful wall of high boards with 
a large gate in the middle, partly by a large shed. The 
corner was still free for an ambar which we planned to 
build there. In the back yard we built a small barn for 
the pigs, so that the entire front yard was closed off. 


The crop was good this year, especially the rye. We 
did not work very long with the cradle, for we became 
partners on a reaping machine. Uncle Hannes and “Schwers” 
Weinkauf had a machine in which we became shareholders. 
Uncle Weinkauf and I were appointed to operate the 
machine: one as the driver, the other had the job of clear- 
ing the grain off the platform. As soon as the reel with 
its fork threw the grain on the platform, it had to be 
pulled aside and deposited in gavels on the ground in 
regular rows. The sheaf binders had the job of binding 
the gavels together with straw cords. 


The two of us changed off at the jobs. Relays of teams 
of horses were brought to us, so that the machine was 
kept running all day without interruption, except for the 
noonday meal. The machine had to provide enough work 
to keep the sheaf binders busy. In this way we were able 
to reap six or seven dessiatine per day, ie., up to twenty 
acres. In the beginning I found the job of clearing the 
grain off the platform fairly strenuous, but as the grain, 
especially the wheat, got drier, I perferred this job to that 
of driving, for there was less danger of falling asleep. In 
this way we harvested our grain with a machine in 1903. 


After the reaping each family worked for itself, doing 
the hauling of the sheaves, the threshing, the cleaning and 
storing of the wheat, the fall plowing, the seeding of the 
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rye, the cleaning of the garden, and the processing of the 
sunflower seeds and the hemp. All this had to be done 


when the weather was nice and dry, especially when one — 


did not have enough workers or teams to work on two 
fields at the same time. We, therefore, had to work from 
early dawn until late at night, in order to get the job 
finished before winter weather set in. 


On top of all this, there were always more and more 
weddings in the fall. No matter how much one was in- 
volved in work, one received invitations to attend the 
wedding and could not very well refuse to join in the 
celebration. Then came the so-called “Kerwe” (from the 
High German, Kirchweih), which was celebrated on differ- 
ent days in different communities, and was sometimes 
connected with the annual fall markets. All this urged us 
on to finish our work as soon as possible. 


However, festivities of “Kerwe” were out of place in 
our family this year, for death had created a gap in our 
ranks. On October 3, which was “Kerwe Friday,” our dear 
grandmother died suddenly from a stroke. On that parti- 
cular morning my brother Joseph, who was ten, and I had 
to get up at three o’clock in order to do the final day of 
plowing before the “Kerwe.” As mother was serving us 
breakfast grandmother also came out of her little room 
and came over to the table. Joseph was wearing a new 
flannel shirt and a new pair of padded pants. She said to 
him: “Ossche, you won’t be freezing now; you have a new 
shirt and new pants. When you come back in the evening 
you'll get your favourite dish for supper.” Those were her 
last words to us. When we returned that evening she had 
passed away. 


She had various attacks in the last year; the last one 
was on St. Michael’s Day, the patron saint of our church. 
At that time she received the last sacraments, but she 
recovered quickly and, as I have mentioned, she was 
up when we drove out to the field at three in the morning. 
After we left she lay down again but got up at sunrise, 
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went out into the back yard where there was a hog barn 
with a sty in which were two fattened pigs. She then spoke 
with various neighbours and climbed over the fence to 
look at the pigs. At the barn door she had a seizure, but 
had enough time to call her nephew who was in the back 
yard before she collapsed. He recognized her condition, 
hastened over to her and with the help of a neighbour 
lifted her over the fence. It was a lucky thing he found 
her right away, otherwise the hogs would have devoured 
her before anyone of the family would have been aware 
of it. When everyone was called together she was already 
dead, and all attempts to revive her failed. She was carried 
to her grave on the Saturday of “Kerwe.” She was only 
sixty-six years old and, except for her heart failure, she 
was quite robust. She often said: “I shall die unexpectedly 
and on my feet like my mother.” Through this loss in our 
family, our joy on “Kerwe” was dampened. 


The death of my grandmother on that Friday prevented 
my wife and me from enjoying another happy event. After 
I had come home from the field and eaten my supper, we 
received an invitation to attend the “Handstreich” (en- 
gagement) of Amalia, my wife’s sister. We went over but 
I could not get into the spirit of gaiety and after a brief 
stay I went home again. My wife remained, and this was 
not taken amiss by anyone. However, we drove to the 
wedding which took place in Schuck three weeks later. 
The bridegroom was Johann Peter Sieben, the son of old 
Michel Jaschke. This event was the conclusion of the 
year 1903, 


Our livestock had increased considerably in the last 
two years so that we could sell several animals. We also 
sold three of the light-weight horses, two of which were 
lame. We now had a good stable of horses and also enough 
fodder. In the winter of 1904 the Russo-Japanese War broke 
out. Since we Germans did not have any soldiers in the 
standing army, the war was of no great significance for us. 
Everything continued on its accustomed course. The crop 
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had turned out quite well. As in the previous summer, 
harvested our grain with the reaping machine; the am 
and the shed were built in the early summer, as plann 
so that the wheat was safely stored and the farm imp 
ments could be sheltered during the winter. 























On October 21, 1904, our second son was born and 
named Michael. His godparents were Michael, mother’s 
brother, and my sister Maria. On October 28 there was. 
the military lottery and I received a blue ticket, that is, 
I was classified as a “Ratnik,” a man fit for combat, without 
immediate drafting into the reserve class. So I was out of 
danger for the time being because the first reservists were 
not drawn from our district. Moreover, the older classes 
of retired soldiers would be called up first, and this would | 
not take place until the fall of 1905. 


In the spring of 1905 uncle Peter and his family of 
eight returned from South America and brought back 
about four thousand rubles, with which he immediately 
bought a good farm and had a good farmstead built on 
the village lot. Since the crop was poor and people had 
to earn money to buy fodder, he was able to get the work 
done much cheaper. 


In the fall we dug a well in our yard which made 
the work of feeding the livestock much easier. So much 
water was being hauled out of the river that there was 
not enough for the numerous livestock. At this time the 
Ilovka had become so small that it almost froze up com- 
pletely in the winter. 


Immediately after threshing the grain we had mobil- 
ization. Several age groups of old soldiers were mobilized 
and horses were being inspected, that is to say, the horses 
that had been found suitable after a preliminary inspection 
were first brought to Kamenka and then to Kamyshin, 
where they were finally selected. Eleven horses were 
brought from Vollmer to Kamyshin, among them also our 
black gelding, the first colt from the white mare which 
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we had bought from my father-in-law. The horse was not 
as big as the white mare, for it had been sired by a small 
stallion, but it had the qualities of a thoroughbred from 
its mother. Among the eleven horses from Vollmer it had 
the least impressive appearance, but when it was paraded 
before a group of generals and officers in Kamyshin the 
thoroughbred in him awoke, and without bothering with 
measurements, they assigned the horse to the artillery. 
A fat sorrel gelding which my father had taken along 
from my grandfather Blatz was also accepted. Those were 
the only two horses from Vollmer that were accepted. 


There were many farmers who would gladly have 
given up their horses, for we received one hundred and 
thirty rubles for each horse and with the money we could 
have bought two work horses. The irony in the whole 
affair was that the farmers in Vollmer and even those in 
Husaren turned up their noses at the two horses which 
father brought to Kamyshin and remarked scornfully: 
“Schuster Mischke can stay at home with his two horses; 
none of them will be selected anyway.” And now these 
two horses were chosen and all the others rejected. My 
father was, of course, very proud and said to the scoffers: 
“Ah, you fellows just don’t know how to deal with such 
gentlemen when you want to get a good sale. These gentle- 
men are no fools; your horses are indeed of low pedigree. 
You regretted the few rubles which one has to spend to 
treat these men.” That ended it. “Yes,” they admitted, 
“Weiss-Mischke treated them to a drink; otherwise his 
horses would never have been selected.” We were greatly 
amused, because it was not true. 


Well, the drafted horses did not get into any military 
action. In Samara they were sold to farmers. The war 
came to an end in the last months of the year. Of the 
reserve troops that had been called up, many already 
came home in the beginning of November. Everything was 
slackening off. Russia had been defeated by Japan, and the 
Russians could be glad to get out of the fight with only a 
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black eye. And yet, there were three dead and two wounded 
from our village — all of them from the regular army. 


The crop of 1906 was not too bad. Together with uncle | 
Peter we bought a reaping machine and we worked to- 
gether to harvest our crop. I operated the machine and 
Jakob, the eldest son of uncle Peter, was the driver. In the — 
fall we paid off almost all the debt, and our farm operation, 
leaving aside the buildings, was on a par with that of every — 
big farmer in town. Grandfather could justly be proud of — 
his family, for his other sons ranked among the first 
farmers. 


Uncle Peter had put up beautiful buildings and dug 
a well in the front yard. He was now living on the lot which 
my grandfather had bought as a young man and on which 
he had built a clay bakehouse and a barn. A large wooden 
house and other buildings now stood there. 


Uncle Johannes had taken over the Hollman farm- 
stead. He had paid out in cash the interest-bearing part 
of the capital to his mother-in-law and her second oldest 
daughter, both of whom got married. Similarly, he paid 
out the interest-bearing part of the capital to the other two 
sisters of his wife and to the son of his brother’s wife, who 
had moved to South America when the boy was fifteen 
years old. That is what the old Hollman grandfather had 
decided and, therefore, uncle Hannes had to borrow the 
missing money in order to pay them off. This gave him 
rightful possession of the farm and he was now a farmer 
without debts and one of the best in the village, for he 
was a sober-headed, hardworking and ambitious man. 


Uncle Joseph was now the schoolmaster in the village. 
He had already saved enough money so that he was able 
to build a good, beautiful house in a sizeable yard. 


That was grandfather’s family at this time, after thirty 
years of work, with its ups and downs, with progress 
alternating with recession. He was now seventy-four years 
old, but his wife was no longer living. The elderly men 
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kept on making more plans: either to build a larger house 
on the lot where there was a house before people started 
emigrating to America or to build it in the upper part of 
the village, near the apple garden, where several lots with 
buildings were offered for sale by middle men who acquired 
them from people who went to America. With such plans” 
we entered the year 1907 and our farming was carried on 


as before. 
ae 
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14—The Emigration 
Movement to Canada 


No one thought of emigrating until after the spring 
seeding of 1907 when my brother-in-law Peter Brost, who 
had married my sister Maria after the Christmas holidays 
(he had come home for Christmas 1906 from military serv- 
ice) said farewell to the community and departed for Canada. 
But this movement had already become noticeable in the 
colonies during the previous winter, and in the following 
manner: 


In the village of Schuck two men, Aloisius Beier and 
Johannes Sieben had heard about Canada from their parish 
priest who had a foreign newspaper, and in 1906 they 
emigrated to that country to seek their fortune. After they 
were in Canada they sent letters and newspapers to the 
colonies and made propaganda for immigration to Canada. 
The Canadian government wanted European settlers for the 
western provinces and commissioned agents to recruit such 
settlers. One of these agents was Franz Joseph Lange who 
had come from the United States and established himself 
in South Battleford, in the Province of Saskatchewan. He 
worked together with the German Oblate priests, who had 
established a German newspaper, West-Kanada, in the city 
of Winnipeg. From the new settlers, Brost and Sieben, 
these priests obtained the names of many of the priests and 
colonists in our villages, and the rest was done with letters 
and newspapers. Thus, began the emigration movement 
to Canada. 


Brother-in-law Brost was not the only one in our village 
to get his emigration papers. With him were Joseph Beil- 
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mann, called “Schuster’s Joseph,” with his family; Johannes 
Gartner® (known as “Schmidte-Hannes”) with his wif 
and child; Michael Hollmann (called “Jérgel’s Misch”) with 
his wife; Prediger’s two sons, namely, Alexander with his” 
wife, and Peter who was still single. These people left our 
village in the spring of 1907 and travelled to Canada. 


Fourteen men — some with family, some unmarried 
— departed from the village of Schuck. They all made it 
to Canada. But some of our people from Vollmer were not 
accepted at the seaport of Libau, because of trachoma. 
Among them was my brother-in-law and his wife, and 
several of the Beilmann family. The Canadian government 
would not permit people with this eye disease to immigrate 
to Canada. Consequently, my brother-in-law and the Beil- 
mann family went to South America, where they were 
accepted. They intended to come to Canada later, and some 
of the Beilmann family did so. But my brother-in-law 
stayed there and died there in 1927; my sister is still there 
with her children. So it goes: “Man proposes and God dis- 
poses.” The other Vollmer people made it to Canada. 


These new settlers in Canada now also sent letters 
back home, saying that there was enough land available, 
that one really became the owner of the land, just as the 
newspapers described it. Reports on the crops could, how- 
ever, not be given as yet, for the settlement of the West 
had just begun from Winnipeg to Regina, from Regina to 
Edmonton, from east to west, from south to north. Most 
of the immigrants had only been settled four or five years 
in the eastern sections of the provinces. The towns are 
just being built. Conditions are still not good, but they can 
be good and things look promising. That is what people 
wrote. 


On April 25, 1907 our third son was born. Since it was 
St. Markus Day, we named him Markus. His godparents 
were my mother’s sister Anna-Maria and Michael Roth, 
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whose wife was my cousin on my mother’s side. She was 
an orphan from childhood on, and was brought up by my 
Blatz grandparents, whereas her husband was a close friend 
of mine. 


The harvest was mediocre. During the threshing season, 
when we came together on Sundays, there was considerable 
talk about emigrating. Letters came from Brazil and printed 
material was sent to the colonist office and circulated among 
the people. Even the Russian government offered fifteen 
dessiatine of free land for every male soul that settled in 
Siberia. However, it did nothing to, help people get there, 
for there were no railroads. 


But people liked to listen when there was talk of emi- 
gration. When grandfather Blatz appeared one day in our 
“Gumne” there was talk about going to Brazil or to 
Canada. I expressed my own view by saying: “I shall not 
leave this village or even Russia in order to go to Brazil, 
but I would rather like to leave Russia and go to Canada.” 
To this grandfather replied: “Michael is right. If I were 
still young and wanted to emigrate, I would also prefer 
to go to Canada, if one gets as much land there as people 
say.” That was all that was said about the matter at that 
time. 


In the beginning of September old Prediger, Johann 
Peter Hollman, and Heinrich Schroh obtained their emi- 
gration papers from the community without any delay, and 
after auctioning off all their immovable property they 
departed with their families, Not long afterwards Hansel’s 
Michael got his exit visa and held his auction on a Sunday. 


In recent times there was also much talk about emigra- 
tion in our own village. The war with Japan had created 
considerable unrest among the people. Whoever was afraid 
of being called up for army service was tempted to get 
away while there was still time. We did not have to supply 
a soldier, but Joseph would soon be in line. 


At that time our parish priest was Father Johannes 
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Bach. He came from the east side of the Volga, read the 
West-Kanada newspaper and also Russian ones. This elderly 
gentleman was very much in favour of the emigration of 
our people from Russia. His words were truly prophetic: 
“Later you will probably want to leave the country, but 
you will not be able to do so. You have now a good oppor- 
tunity of getting settled in Canada as free citizens. This 
will not be the last war; there will soon be others.” 


When we young men heard this, our desire to emigrate 
became even stronger. The old folks also talked a lot about 
the subject. When our father noticed that we younger 
fellows wished to emigrate, he said to us: “Good, we'll 
emigrate, that is if grandfather is agreeable and lets us 
go with our share of the capital. And a week after my 
godfather, Michael Gartner, held his auction; he got busy 
with the project. Grandfather was not opposed, but said: 
“I do not want to stand in the way of your happiness. 
I shall take away my share of the property and go to 
Joseph. Then you are free to do as you wish.” Father’s 
three brothers, Peter, Johannes, and Joseph got together 
and bought all our property, with the provision that we 
could live in the house and use the fuel as long as we 
had to stay, even though it be until spring. We had also 
retained enough provisions so that we did not have to live 
out of the purse while we were still at home. 


We took out our emigration papers, but we immediately 
decided that we would leave only at the end of winter. 
We had enough wheat and rye flour milled for the entire 
winter. The rest of the grain was sold. The three uncles 
took possession of the livestock, the wagons, and other 
movable goods, including all the fodder. Whatever they did 
not need for themselves, including some buildings, was sold. 
The new ambar was torn down in the spring. Grandfather 
took our four “dusch” land and with these and two others 
(one for himself and one for uncle Joseph) he moved in 
with uncle Joseph. He also received some cash money, but 
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1 don’t know how much. I know that we had eighteen 
hundred rubles for the journey. 


The best time I ever had was during the period from 
fall until our departure. I still helped to sow the rye and 
to bring in the garden vegetables. But I did no plowing and 
did not have to feed the livestock, for we had sold every- 
thing. On St. Michael’s Day (September 29) several more 
families departed from Schuck. My godfather would prob- 
ably have travelled with them, but he remained behind in 
order to join the Vollmer party. Several more decided to 
join us, so that by Christmas the following families were 
ready to emigrate: 


Michael Gartner (“Hansel’s Mischke”) ; 
Michael Stang (‘“Schuster’s Mischke”) ; 
Joseph Schroh (“Misse sein Oss’’); 
Joseph Roth (“Ranne muse”); 

Joseph Stang (“Dinne”); 

Johann Peter Brost; 

Joseph Weinkauf; 


and “Wes” Anna Elizabeth with her two children. Her 
husband had already left in the spring and was living in 
Winnipeg. All departed with their entire family. Among 
the single men were Hermann Blatz and Michael Schroh. 


The entire Vollmer party travelled on the Karlsberg 
Ship Company. Its agents had recruited the emigrants in 
the colonies, provided them with passports and ship tickets, 
and arranged everything so that we had no delay in the 
port, but could embark on the first departing ship. The full 
price of the ship and train tickets from the seaport of Libau 
to Halifax and from there to South Battleford was sixty 
rubles ($30.00) per adult passenger; thirty rubles for children 
from eight to twelve; children under eight years were free. 
Together with aunt Anna Elizabeth we had to pay for seven 
full tickets (brother Reinhold and sister Justina each had 
a half-fare ticket) at a total cost of four hundred and twenty 
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rubles (about $210.00). The fare from our nearest railwa 
station, which was Krasnoyar, to Libau was, I believe, 
rubles and fifty kopecks. The distance from Vollmer 
Krasnoyar was forty versts and this distance we covere 
by wagons graciously furnished for us by our kinsmen. 


Included in our family was also my cousin, Herm 
Blatz, the seventeen-year-old boy of my mother’s old 
brother, recently deceased. Because he was eager to go with 
us, grandfather Blatz let him go. But indirectly uncle Jackel 
helped to get him out of the way, because he would have 
had to share with him the paternal inheritance, after he 
reached the age of majority and was still at home. Accord- 
ingly, his share of the inheritance was set at one thousand 
rubles which would only be paid out to him some years later 
when it was certain that he would not return to Russia. 
If he returned to Russia, he should be taken back into the — 
family. Only under these conditions would grandfather 
Blatz have been willing to let him emigrate. He, therefore, 
received only the maternal portion of his inheritance from 
the Orphans’ Trust Fund, but with this he could easily pay 
his travel expenses. He was, however, put under father’s 
custody and nominally belonged to our family. 


In the fall of 1907 all preparations were completed and 
the agents saw to it that the passports were on hand at 
the time of our departure. In our family a change of plans 
could easily have occurred, for uncle Peter’s wife fell 
seriously ill at the end of January, and died. Father, who 
had remained with uncle Peter at the death bed and had 
to make all the preparations for the burial, came home 
exhausted and went to bed. A few hours later a serious 
case of pneumonia developed and we feared the worst, 
because there was no doctor in the hospital at Kamenka, 
but only a medical officer and a registered mid-wife; but 
no help could be expected from them. We, therefore, had 
to rely on household remedies. In Pfarrer Kneipp’s book, 
which grandfather had, the prescription for pneumonia was 
to apply a plaster of boiled cheese or sour milk or flax 
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<ced. From Father Bach we obtained the cheese for the 
making of the plasters; he also brought him wine and recom- 
mended complete rest. Father’s condition improved from 
hour to hour and after two weeks he was able to get up 
and two weeks later he was ready to travel. 


Uncle Peter’s wife had died leaving him alone with 
seven children, of whom Jakob, the eldest, was fifteen years 
old, and Wendelin was still an infant. People there advised 
uncle Peter to marry without delay, otherwise everything 
would go to ruin. Even Father Bach, who was familiar 
with the situation, also told him he should not hesitate to 
re-marry at once, for the sake of the children and the farm, 
if he could find a wife. When he had looked everywhere 
without success, it was suggested that he marry the maid 
who had done all the work during his wife’s illness and 
to whom the children had become attached. Her parents 
consented to the union and February 21 the wedding was 
celebrated, and two days later they departed. At the same 
time two other couples who wanted to go to Canada also 
got married, namely, Michael Schroh who married the only 
daughter of Michael Jungheim (he came to Canada with 
his parents-in-law) and his oldest son Johannes who married 
before he left for Canada. 


In regard to my narrative of our journey from Russia 
to Canada, I greatly regret to state that my diary in which 
I had noted down everything that happened from day to 
day, was destroyed in a fire. Now, after thirty-five years, 
I have to write everything from memory. That is not so 
good, for there are some things I have forgotten. 


Ha 
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*NOTE: 


All FOOTNOTES will appear on Page 277 for PART | and 


Page 279 for PART II of this book. 
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15—The Long Journey 


to Canada 


On February 23, 1908, after we had taken leave of our 
parents and many friends, a large caravan of sleighs — 
there were ten families of which the smallest comprised 
of husband, wife, and two children — departed from Vollmer 
at about nine o’clock in the morning. It was so foggy that 
we could no longer see the village after we left it. Toward 
noon the sun was shining brightly and we did not feel 
the cold. At noon we stopped in Dobrinka, which was 
twenty-five versts west of Vollmer. Our Russian friends 
were just celebrating their “messlitz” (pre-Lenten mardi 
gras) and there was enough “plintze” (pancakes) to eat 
and vodka to drink. 


At sundown we arrived in Krasno-Yar where we bought 
our railway tickets and checked our baggage, and at ten 
o’clock we got on the train. For most of us the railroad 
was something new; for many this was the first train they 
ever saw or travelled on. The following evening we arrived 
in Koslof via Tambov Boleshof where we had to change 
trains, in order to travel westward. Because there was con- 
siderable traffic at this station, travellers were warned by 
means of placards to keep close watch on their baggage 
and purses. The distance from one station to the other was 
quite far, and each one had to carry his share of children, 
baggage and food packages. Father was still quite weak 
from his illness, and our five-year-old sister, Magdalena, 
was epileptic and had to be carried. We were all happy 
when we reached the other station and were able to put 
down our belongings. We sat down on the pieces of baggage 
to make them secure. 
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Mother laid the sick girl on a kind of bench and sat 
down beside her. Utterly tired, father sat down on the edge 
of the bench, unbuttoned his fur coat, and spoke softly to 
the child which was restless and crying. My wife and I 
and the children were sitting on our baggage, a few steps 
away, keeping an eye on our bags of food. At every railway 
station, also at this one, there was a buffet or kind of 
restaurant where you could buy all kinds of food and drinks. 
One of the boys, I believe it was my brother Reinhold, 
went over to father and asked for a few kopecks to buy 
himself something. Father took his small purse from his 
trouser pocket, gave him some money and absent-mindedly 
put the purse in the pocket of his fur coat. At this moment 
a man dressed in a beautiful coat of fox fur and looking 
like a conductor came over to father and asked him what 
was wrong with the little girl who was crying. While 
father spoke, the man bent over him so that he could have 
a closer look at the child. 


From where I was sitting I saw everything quite plain- 
ly, but thought nothing of it. After the man left, father 
got up and walked over to the buffet with some older men 
to get himself a drink. But when he reached into his pants 
pocket and then into his fur coat for his purse, he could 
not find it. He came back and looked for it on and under 
the bench, thinking he must have let it drop there. But it 
was all in vain; the purse was gone. The gendarme who 
was called and Johann Peter Stang, who had also been a 
policeman back home and spoke fluent Russian, immediately 
began a search. Now the fellow with the conductor’s fur 
coat came to my mind and I said: “Just leave these people 
here in peace and look for a fellow who is dressed so and 
so; he took the purse.” And father now realized what had 
happened and said: “Yes, it’s got to be him.” But where 
was the fellow now? He had vanished and was nowhere 
to be found, and with him the purse with sixteen rubles in 
cash and all the railway tickets worth over seventy rubles. 
The station master was called and he questioned many of 
our travelling group, some of whom spoke Russian well, 
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like “Dinne Os,’ Joseph Weinkauf senior and junior, and 
“Dinne Mischke.” Our family had to assemble to find out 
how many heads there were; and all were questioned. After 
he was convinced that all the information was correct, he 
sent a telegram to Krasno-Yar where we had entrained, 
to ascertain the tickets we had purchased and the receipts 
for the baggage. Since the Russian officials work very 
slowly, even in the case of telegrams, we would have had 
| wait for a whole day and take a later train, but no one 
wanted to wait and travel on this fourth class train. We 
were intimidated by the robbery and did not want to be 
‘separated from our travelling group. The station master, 
therefore, gave father a paper which was to replace the 
lost tickets for our family and we were allowed to depart 
on the train that had brought us here. 


The next morning we arrived in Bochnia Velank on a 
attle train, but the train we were supposed to catch here 
had already departed, or it had overtaken us during the 
ight. And so we had to lay over until the next train 
trived to take us to Goslof. When we again got into the 
ght train, the train master’s voucher was still good for 
more stations. After that the conductors were changed 
they would no longer accept the voucher. We had to 
tickets at the next station at a cost of seventy rubles. 
When the conductor came to check the tickets we had to 
hide little Reinhold and his sister Justina, for whom we 
would have to pay half-fare tickets. 


The loss amounted to almost ninety rubles, if one also 
icludes the cash that was stolen. Father had sewed the 
sst of the paper money inside his vest and I had three 
undred and fifty rubles, including five-ruble gold pieces, 
hi ich I had tied into a handkerchief and kept in my lower 
Pants pocket. We took turns sleeping throughout the entire 
urney. On our way to Libau, the seaport on the Baltic, 
fe passed through the following stations: Smolensk, Wite- 
sk, Minsk, and Dwinsk. 


On Friday, February 26, 1908 we arrived in Libau and 
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the agents of the shipping company, who were expecting 
us, transported us in carriages to various quarters, all of 
them Russian. Our Russian host, whose name was Gold, 
and the children were all red haired, and the quarters were 
dirty. On Saturday forenoon we went for our medical 
inspection. After the sleepless nights on our journey the 
eyes of most travellers were inflamed. But those who had 
trachoma were nevertheless detected. There were three 
cases in our family: I and sister Justina with light infection, 
and sister Elizabeth with serious infection. In “Wes” Anna- 
Elizabeth’s family there were two cases: she with light 
infection and Katharina with severe infection. We were, 
therefore, prevented from continuing our journey. The 
families that had no trachoma were allowed to go on board 
ship that same afternoon. 


In this way our travelling “company” was torn apart. 
Some families left the “eye-sore’’ members behind and 
continued the trip with the others. We did not do that, for 
father said: “No, if all of the members of my family cannot 
travel, I shall not go either, even if I have to go back.” 
We remained in Libau and the trachoma cases were at once 
given treatment at fifteen rubles a head. Every morning 
we went for treatment to the clinic of a Jewish doctor, 
named Graudan. The eyes were first treated with medication 
to get rid of the inflamation; on the third day they were 
“pinched,” that is, the trachoma blisters were removed 
with pinchers, which was very painful; then another oint- 
ment was applied to the eyes, Sister Justina and I were 
“pinched” only once (only one of my eyes was infected), 
but sisters Elizabeth and Katharina were “pinched” twice, 
which was, of course, painful for children of seven and 
eight years. I had to take each of them on my lap and hold 
them tight, and I think I suffered almost as much as the 
children. But it had to be, if we wanted to get into the 
promised land, for Canada did not admit anyone with 
trachoma. 


For a whole week we went daily to the doctor and 
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when Saturday came and ships were again leaving Libau 
we were unable to get aboard and had to wait another 
week, for our four-year-old Michael had the measles. We 
_ kept him isolated from the other children in a very warm 
room which caused the measles to get even redder. In the 
middle of the second week when I and sister Justina already 
felt better, but Elizabeth and Katharina still felt terrible, 
my father took us to the doctor and asked him whether 
e would soon be cured, so that we could depart on 
aturday. But the fellow had the brazeness to say: “Yes, 
Mr. Stang, the purse must do the healing.” My father replied 
just as candidly: “Good, then I can’t go to Canada, for my 
purse is too shrivelled up. If I cannot travel with my family 
is coming Saturday, I shall have to withdraw my money 
om the shipping company and return to my native village.” 
He immediately went to the office of the shipping company 
and gave the agent the same message. But he had credibility 
here, for when some of the members of the travel group 
let themselves be talked into going over to another company 
1own as the Kniefalk, father had set them straight and 
they remained with the Karlsberg company. Therefore, the 
gents now did everything they could to help father. 


The very next morning all of us had to go to the office. 
ere the doctor again examined us and declared everyone 
-ured for Saturday, except Elizabeth, who had to stay 
ehind longer. Father gave “Wes” Anna-Lies some nioney 
r board and left the girl behind with her children. 


On Sunday, April 2 or 3 (or March 11 or 12, according 
Russian Old Style reckoning), the entire family was 
ansported with all its baggage to the Control Office down 
OY the harbour. However, little Michael posed a bit of a 
‘oblem, We had not brought him along with us when we 
ent to the agent’s office. Though his measles were gone, 
still had bluish spots on his face. Father himself had 
Ntioned this to Karlsberg, but he assured him that we 
ould be able to smuggle him aboard. He kept me busy. 
Mce he was often restless and peevish, I had to carry 
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him about wrapped in a blanket, so that people did not 
see him. The passport and medical control began at ten 
in the morning and it was two o'clock before our turn 
came, Karlsberg himself was present and was ostensibly 
busy lining up our family, one member behind the other, 
but in reality he was planning to place himself beside me 
in order to cover me. Father had to show the passport 
and all the members of the family were counted, where- 
upon we all proceeded into the ship, including myself with 
little Michael. I immediately took him below deck to put 
him to bed and returned to the deck to observe the depar- 
ture. When I got there I saw Karlsberg handing father a 
large bottle of whiskey as a gift, because he had supported 
the shipping company. He also requested that my father 
should recommend the company in his letters to the friends 
who had remained behind. At three o’clock in the afternoon 
the gangway was removed, the ship raised anchor and we 
sailed into the Baltic Sea towards Germany. 


Our ship, the “King Leopold,’ was a small Danish 
freighter, not a regular passenger ship. Immediately below 
deck there was a large open room with rows of beds between 
which stood a row of rough-hewn tables. The meals, mostly 
herring and potatoes, were prepared in the kitchen on the 
main deck. The trip on the Baltic was beautiful and pleas- 
ant. At noon on the following day we reached the Kaiser 
Wilhelm Canal near Kiel, which lay on one side with its 
factories, while we saw chateaux on the other. We passed 
the swinging bridge which had to be turned to let the 
ship through. People were still working on the canal which 
was barely wide enough to permit two ships to pass each 
other. We moved slowly through the canal and during the 
evening there was much merriment on deck. I stayed up 
for a long time, for I wanted to wait for our entry into 
the North Sea. But it took too long, so I returned below 
deck and went to bed. 


It was almost daylight when I heard somebody near 
me vomiting. When I was fully awake I saw that it was 
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my wife. “Well,” I said, “you seem to be the first one to 
become seasick.” She complained that she felt so sick. Only 
now did I realize that we were on the turbulent North Sea, 
and quickly got dressed. Father was already up and said, 
“You are mistaken if you think that Susanna is the first one. 
Just take a look around the ship and you will really see 
something.” Everywhere the people were seasick and there 
was vomit all over the floor. It was now time to pull one- 
self together. I first calmed the children, then went over to 
father and took a good swig of whiskey from his bottle 
and ate some salted fish and bread. After I had caught a 
bit of fresh air on deck all my dizziness was gone and I 
felt well. The same thing happened to my brother Joseph 
and my cousin Hermann. 


At the kitchen window there was no longer a throng of 
people, as on the previous day, waiting to get their break- 
fast, We were all alone. We brought some food to the others 
who were still able to eat. And I brought my wife and 
children on deck where they could breathe the fresh air. 
qn the middle of the deck, right over the stoker’s room, 
‘I noticed a kind of open vestibule with a large grate 
mounted into the floor, through which one could see the 
tokers working. On this register I spread some blankets 
1d made my family sit down on them. There they were 
warm and cheerful, and my wife was able to take some 
ood. We did this every day; only at night we were in our 
eds below deck. The stewards had cleaned up the floors 
ind spread sawdust on them. However, the people were 
w over their first fright, although most of them could 
10t eat anything. 


On the evening of the third day we reached the seaport 
f Hull in England. The following morning we left the ship 
and entered a large emigration hall where we received 
coffee and sandwiches. In the evening we got on a train. 
The coaches were all closed and it sped through the English 
-ountryside without a single stop until we reached the other 
€aport on the Atlantic Ocean. Here, in Liverpool, we were 
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transported by wagons from the station straight to the 
customs house near the harbour. However, since the ship 
was apparently waiting for us, everything was done in a 
hurry ard we all got through. 


’ 


We were glad to get on the big ship “Tunisian,” where 
we were assigned a cabin below deck and served a supper 
in the dining room. We were all very hungry, for we had 
eaten nothing since the morning lunch. The food that was 
served was excellent; we had pea soup, pork and pig’s feet, 
coffee or tea, good bread and orange marmalade and butter 
— as much as we wanted. We were also given buns with 
butter and marmalade which we could take to our cabin 
for the children. Little Michael, who was now in good 
health and ate heartily, had something to eat whenever 
he woke up at night. 


On the big ship we had the same situation as on the 
small one, The first day the tables were all occupied; after 
that there were fewer people at each meal. In the end, my 
wife and I and the children, my father, brother Joseph 
and my cousin Hermann were the only ones at the table. 
Most of the others, also those in our family, no longer 
came out of their cabins. 


In the afternoon of the third day we had an inspection 
by the ship’s doctors; they went around to check on the 
existence of communicable diseases. Fortunately, our boys, 
Leo and Markus, who had had a slight attack of the measles, 
were lively and healthy. Sister Magdalena who had also 
contracted the measles had to go into the ship’s hospital, 
and mother also went with her because the girl could not 
be left alone on account of her epilepsy. 


At night we had such a big storm that the ship was 
thrown about so violently and creaked and rattled when- 
ever the rudder rose above the water that we were all 
afraid it would break asunder. The tempest continued 
without let-up until noon of the following day. Just as w& 
were sitting at the table eating dinner a sailor announced 
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that the German ship “Kaiser Wilhelm” was behind us. 
At that time this ship was the largest and fastest ship in 
‘the world. We rushed up on deck and saw the ship at a 
distance of a nautical mile, but it passed us so quickly that 
we lost sight of it in a few minutes. The sea had now 
become quite calm and we remained on deck to watch the 
fish that were following the ship. That was in the afternoon 
of the fourth day. 


On the fifth day we had our first view of land and in 
‘the evening we moved into the harbour of Halifax. The 
next morning we were allowed to disembark, but we again 
had to pass medical inspection. We were again worried 
that someone would be rejected, for our little sister Justina 
not only had sore eyes but also the measles; and sister 
Justina, now eleven years old, had developed a nervous 
condition during the last days of our journey. She could 
not remain still for a moment, no matter whether she was 
standing, sitting, or lying down. She was constantly gesti- 
culating with her hands and kicking about with her feet. 
She had to be supported while walking, or she would have 
fallen forward. It was all no use: sister Justina had to be 
brought into a hospital for communicable diseases and was 
placed in quarantine on an island at the north end of the 
city. A motor launch took our entire family there, for 
ather would not allow us to be separated. The family of 
Franz Ederle from the colony of Herzog on the east side 
of the Volga, and Ferdi Mayer with wife and child, also 
came along with us, for their children also had the measles. 
he Mayer child died at the hospital, but our children got 
, except sister Justina, but her ailment was not 
‘ontagious. 


From the beautiful spot where we stayed on the island 


very twenty-four hours. This was a particularly beautiful 
ight in the mile-wide riverbed that divided the island 
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run over the gravel and rocky surface of the riverb 
In the afternoon we could see the ocean surf coming close 
and closer from the east until, at about six o’clock, th 
river was completely flooded. This happened day after da 
exactly at the same time. We were there eight days, and ; 
was very pleasant. We were well taken care of, and it di 
not cost us a cent. However, we were anxious to reac 
our destination. 


Since there was no more communicable disease in the 
family, they again transported us back into the city, but. 
the other two families still had to stay. Here we were again 
examined by the quarantine doctors, but they discovered 
no traces of a communicable disease. In actuality, they 
could not prevent us from continuing our journey. But 
just as in Libau, we were confronted here with fellows, 
especially an interpreter — all of them Jews — who were 
eager to squeeze some money out of us. The interpreter 
demanded that father pay up or we would be sent back 
to the old country. That was a lie, for all our papers were 
officially stamped and signed. The government official was 
also ready to give us the papers, but the interpreter once 
more demanded that father pay him at least ten dollars. 
Father was just on the point of giving him the money 
when I indicated that I had obtained the papers, and said: 
“Father, let the dwarf-eyed fellow go; I have here what 
we need.” The fellow became furious with rage and started 
cursing at us, but we laughted at him, The gentlemen who 
were sitting at the table didn’t know what the fellow’s — 
game was, for he spoke German. Father later remarked: 
“T already had the ten rubles in my hand when Michael 
shouted at me that I should not pay any attention to him. 
That is why the fellow got so angry.” 


We had everything that we needed to continue our 
journey, but we did not know where our baggage was, and 
our inquiries proved fruitless. We had to provide ourselves 
with food for the trip. Father gave me the rest of the 
three hundred rubles and I exchanged them for one hundred 
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and fifty Canadian dollars at the foreign exchange window. 
Then we bought some food to take along in the train. In 
our hand baggage we still had a bit of butter in a tin can. 


Before we boarded the train in the evening, I had a 
complete physical collapse and could no longer stand on 
my legs. This condition remained until we came close to 
winnipeg. Was it the seasickness that finally caught up 
with me? The journey from Halifax to Winnipeg was in 
fact very hard on all of us, because we were not sufficiently 
acquainted with the conditions on the Canadian railway. 
We had not bought sufficient provisions in Halifax and on 
the way there was not enough opportunity to buy anything. 
We had to be content with the things that were offered for 
sale on the train, but these were quite expensive and were 
bought mostly for the children. The adults had to be satis- 
fied with less. The tin of butter was rancid, so that my 
cousin Hermann Blatz threw it out the window. 


We left Halifax in the morning and the next morning 
we had to change trains in Montreal. We travelled all day, 
all night, and until late in the afternoon of the following 
day when we arrived in Winnipeg. As far as I can remem- 
ber, it was two nights and two days in all. 


Since the April weather in Winnipeg was sunny and 
mild and we were still wearing our winter clothing, for 
instance, our sheepskin coats and felt boots, everyone at 
the station stared at us, as if we were some kind of exotic 
animals. Uncle “Oske” and Michael Haag were awaiting us. 
Uncle “Oske” was disappointed when he heard that “Wes” 
Ann-Lies had not come with us but remained behind in 
Libau. The two men immediately took us to the north end 
of the city, where the German-Catholic parish of St. Joseph 
had recently been established. We began to feel better after 
we were able to eat a full meal. Father found the Schoch 
family with whom he filled out the land claim papers which 
uncle Jackel Blatz had given him. 


In the afternoon of the following day we departed 
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from the C.N.R. station. Michael Haag also travelled witt 
us. And so we travelled westward with a large family and 
a few hundred dollars to seek land. The money we hag 
lent “Wes” Ann-Lies for her ticket and her stay-over j 
Libau could not be repaid by uncle “Oske” at the presen: 
time, since he still owed for his board in Winnipeg and ha 
not yet been able to earn any money. It was still spri : 
and little work was available. Moreover, with the arrival 
so many immigrants this year, the city was full of people 
looking for work. 


Late in the evening of the following day we arrived at 
a place that later became known as North Battleford. Now 
the place had only a hotel, two stores, and a few houses. | 
The railway station in which we spent the night was just a 
wooden barracks. We got on the train again the next day 
and travelled for an hour around the west side of town, 
then southward across the Saskatchewan River to Battle- 
ford which was really our destination. It was an older town, 
not very big, but a business place where the settlers could — 
buy everything they needed: household goods, farming 
equipment, horses, oxen, cows, and the like. From this 
locality the settlers moved out to the farmland which they 
had previously selected and for which they had filed a claim. 


Here we left the train and were brought into the immi- 
gration barracks. A long row of these buildings, all made 
of slab and divided into rooms, were provided for the 
settlers with their families, and almost all the rooms were 
occupied, Here we again met all of those families who had 
emigrated from Russia, even many of those who came from 
various villages on the east or the west side of the Volga 
and departed before us, including the two ‘“Dinne” boys 
from Vollmer. Of course, some families had already left the 
barracks in their wagons to look for land, not only for 
themselves but also for others who were unable to drive 
out or who had, in fact, not yet arrived. In the search of 
land they were aided and counselled by the well-known 
Franz Joseph Lange whom the government had commis- 
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sioned to advise immigrants and to serve as their interpreter. 
On the other hand, the clergy had also prevailed upon him 
to see to it that the Catholics would be settled in a certain 
,erritory which was known as the “St. Joseph’s Colony.” 
With other business friends, Mr. Lange owned a large 
livery stable and sold farm machinery and vehicles of 
all kinds. 


We arrived in South Battleford on April 25 or 26. The 
entire journey from Vollmer to here took from fifty to fifty- 
two days, but half of the time was spent on stop-overs. 
Since we still did not have our baggage, Mr. Lange dis- 
patched a letter to the railway office. It finally arrived, 
including even that of “Wes” Ann-Lies, which we im- 
mediately sent back to Winnipeg. At last we were able 
to exchange our winter clothing for lighter summer clothes 
and get rid of our lice. 


TS 
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——Homesteading 
on the Prairie 












We could find no work here, except the odd job o: 
cutting a bit of cord wood. The town was not large enoug 
to provide work for even half of the job-seekers. Now an 
then some farmers who were settled two or three years ag 
would hire a boy. But that was fairly rare, for in the firs 
few years they were not able to sow very much grain, 
We, therefore, waited for the work on the railroad whic 
was to start very soon, for work was already in progress 
on the C.P.R. line between Wilkie and Macklin and a USS. 
contractor by the name of McArthur had already set up 
five work camps which would be in operation in May. 
The C.N.R. (Canadian National Railway) was already 
completed in the fall of 1907 and was in operation from 
coast to coast in the spring of 1908. But the Canadian 
Pacific Railway ran from the east only as far as Biggar; 
and from the west it was completed only as far as Wetaski- 
win. Indeed, Saskatchewan had become a province only 
three or four years ago. Saskatoon was still a very small 
town, and to the west of it, settlements were still sparse, — 
and the farther west, the fewer the settlements. In the © 
northern region there were none at all, and in the south, 
over an area extending three hundred miles there was 
nothing but sky and prairie. The same was true of the 
eastern part of Alberta, as far as Edmonton. 


Nobody on the prairie was yet driving around in cars, 
but with horses and oxen. Roads were few and far between, 
and one had to drive over the roadless, trackless prairie. 
From South Battleford, in a westerly direction, an old 
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[ndian oF trapper trail ran across the prairie near the C.P.R. 
at Unity through the so-called “railroad” ditch. About four 
miles east of Macklin this trail continued, with many 
twists and turns in a south-westerly direction past Sandy 
Lake and straight through my homestead. But our land- 
seekers drove due south from Battleford, through Wilkie 
and Scott to Tramping Lake!° and from there westward; 
they came back to Battleford on the same road. 


The settlement proceeded from the east to the west. 
Where Grosswerder now stands several families were already 
settled in 1907, namely, from Schuck and Vollmer, there 
were the Reschny, Johannes Gartner, and Rollheiser; from 
Husaren and South Russia: Heinrich Ollenberger,'! Adam 
Scheck, and some others. They lived in their sod houses, 
and the land-seekers could find lodging with them at night 
and during bad weather. Prairie roads led from one settle- 
ment to another, From the information provided by Roll- 
heiser, the land-seekers wrote down the numbers of the 
various sections of land. Only the same numbers in each 
township could be selected, but also Sections 8 and 26, which 
was Hudson Bay land. Thus, it came about that families 
who were neighbours in Russia lived quite far apart from 
each other on the prairie. 


We had been in Battleford only two or three days 
when these land-seekers returned to inform us which 
quarters of land were still available. They gave us Section 
9-38-28, West of the 3rd Meridian. Without having seen it 
we obtained this land on May 4, 1908. The registration fee 
for the four quarters was $40.00. Father lent our last $30.00 
to old uncle Joseph Stang, who had no money left, so that 
he could obtain his three quarters of land. Now we also 
had no money left, and wanted to get settled on our land. 
But how and with what? 


The people who still had some money bought a wagon, 
two oxen and some groceries; perhaps also a hand plow 
and a disk. What they couldn’t pay for was given to them 
on credit. Then they packed up their few belongings and 
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drove off to their new homestead. We and some oth 
families stayed in the barracks, namely, our entire fami}. 
except for brother Joseph who had left two days ago 
work on the railroad at one of McArthur’s camps; 
uncle Joseph and his family; Joseph Weinkauf and famil 
Johann Peter Brost’s wife and child (he had also Boney 
work on the railroad). 


But father and old uncle Joseph drove with the “Dinn 
boys, Michael and Joseph Stang, to help them with t 
building of the sod houses and the seeding of the grain. W 
who remained behind also looked for work. Hermann Bla 
Johannes Peter Stang, Johannes Schroh and I were unloa 
ing and stacking lumber for several days in a lumberyar 
Our boss and clerk in the lumberyard was the well-kno 
Rube Martin. Sometimes we were allowed to cut a cord 
of poplar wood for our own use for one dollar. The wom 
earned a few dollars now and then by doing the washing 
or scrubbing the floors in hotels and stores. 


During this time new immigrants from Vollmer and 
Schuck arrived, but they came from Argentina where th 
had been settled for several years. They had made their 
way via Mexico to Canada. The following were orginally 
from Vollmer: Michael Huss with family, Georg Graf!2 
with family, Georg Graf, single. From Schuck there were: 
Joseph Beilmann, called “Schuckere Joseph”; George Schach- 
tel with family; the Schachtel brothers, Peter and Johann; — 
Joseph Sieben; and Jakob Rollheiser (‘“Jackelche”) with 
family. 


After two weeks father and old uncle Joseph with — 
Prediger and his son-in-law, Johannes Gartner, returned — 
to Battleford, taking the road that led through our home- — 
stead land. And now we began to make plans how to get 
settled on our land, without money. The two older men 
went to Mr. Lange to discuss their problem. The immigra- 
tion agent, realizing that both men had several workers in 4] 
their families who could earn good money once the work ~ 
started, sold to each on credit three oxen with harness at 
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$250.00; a wagon without box and a hand plow at $75.00, 
for a total of $325.00. With planks we built a box for the 
wagon, bought some groceries at the store, partly on credit, 
and loaded up all our belongings. Travelling with us was 
Michael Huss, who had come from Argentina and possessed 
quite a bit of money. He bought four oxen, a large wagon 
with box, a gang plow, a disk, a grass mower, a hay rake, 
groceries, and a jug of whiskey — for the road. Our oxen 
were rather small and one of them half wild and blind in 
one eye. When I hitched him to the wagon, he kicked and 
struck me on the head. 


If it had not been for Georg Graf we would not have 
been able to take along the most necessary groceries. He had 
come from South America and was a good friend of ours, 
for he learned the shoemaker’s trade at our home and was, 
therefore, also a good friend of uncle Peter when he was 
in Argentina. However, he did not want to stay in Canada, 
but preferred to go to the United States or back to Argen- 
tina. But first he wanted to get his money back that he had 
lent to several young men who had come to Canada with 
him, but still had to earn some money. He had secretly 
lent father $50.00 which enabled us to buy the groceries 
we needed. 


At that time things were, of course, not so expensive 
as they are now. The very best flour cost $1.75 for a one- 
hundred-pound sack; sugar cost 4¢ to 5¢ a pound. You could 
haul salted or smoked meat one hundred miles across 
country, if you had the money to buy it. We bought only 
a bit of salted meat, some coffee and tea, sugar, flour, 
rice, and beans. One could also buy lard and syrup. Potatoes 
were scarce, for only small quantities had been planted. 


We set out on the way to our homestead, although we 
really did not know what we were going to do there. But 
there was no reason why the family should continue to 
stay in the immigration barracks, for the older folks and 
the women could at least help to build the sod houses dur- 
ing the summer. We younger men had to find jobs. Since 
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the road back to the homestead passed by McArthy 
camps, Johannes Peter Stang and I went along. Not ¢ 
from Unity where the prairie road led across the CE 
railroad ditch stood Camp No. 4. After we camped by t] 
roadside during the second night, the two of us took. 
bundles and walked five or six miles along the newly 
structed railroad to the camp where our people, broth 
Joseph, John, Alex, and Peter Prediger, A. Rowein, 

H. Kloberdanz were working. But there were alread 
enough workers at this camp. After supper we, therefor 
set out in a southerly direction through the hills and ; 
dawn we met our family who had set up their night cam 
near the road. We were able to sleep a couple of hou 
before the family was ready to travel on. 


It was the 28th of May, the Feast of the Ascens 
and the weather was bright and sunny. Since the road 
through hilly terrain east of Macklin, Evesham, and Sen 
I took a good look at our surroundings and fixed them i 
my memory, because I had a dim premonition that I migh 
again have to look for work on the railroad. I could se 
nothing but the sky, the prairie and the hills; there w 
not a single dwelling. When we passed the place wh 
Evesham is now located we could see several tents as 
gazed westward between the hills, but we did not know if — 
they were tents of a railroad camp or the wigwams 0 
Indians. Towards evening we could see from afar the “Din 
nen” brothers’ sod houses that stood on a bluff, and 
way almost led directly to them. We finally came one m 
west of the remarkable peaked hill that stood on McIntyre’ 
land, north of Jakob Stang’s homestead. It was almost d 
when the entire caravan reached the home of the Sta a 
boys. It was May 30, 1908. 


On the following day we took the fairly large tent 
which the boys had borrowed from Rollheiser and Johann 
Gartner and drove to the far corner of Section 34, which | 
old uncle Joseph had obtained. There, where Jackel’s ho 


now stands, we set up our tent and the three families (W® 
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old uncle Joseph, and Michael Huss) found shelter in it. 
We were now on our land and we made plans for the future 
which was not at all very rosy. 


Here was our abode. Nothing far and wide except the 
sky; prairie, and hills; and the two sod huts of the “Dinnen” 
poys. We knew that there were other settlers farther to the 
east, beyond Cactus Lake: John Gartner, Rollheiser, Michael 
Gartner senior, Schroh, Joseph Roth,'s nicknamed “Ran- 
nemuse.” Where the Grosswerder church now stands they 
were busy building several sod houses. We also knew that 
people living three, five, and eight miles to the south and 
east, but we could not see any dwellings. As uncle Joseph 
the elder once said: “Well, we’ll have to hold off the wolves 
from them.” We did not know that there were other families 
here and there in our vicinity: the Scotts near Dry Lake, 
the Richmond Ranch with their sheep near Big Lake, and 
the Klucks who had recently settled here. We saw nothing 
of their dwellings. When one recalled all this six years 
later, one began to realize how desolate and dismal it was 
at that time. A good thing that no one became homesick. 
Father had a rough time but he regained his health quickly. 
It seems like a miracle that not more of us fell ill, for all 
we had to drink was dirty slough water which we boiled. 


One Sunday while were were visiting Rollheiser we 
heard that Bambergs-Weiss — he had his sod house where 
Peter Schachtel now lives about three miles north of the 
Grosswerder church — intended to drive to Battleford. 
Since Johann Peter Stang and I wanted to look for a job 
there, we packed our knapsacks and some bedding, and 
Walked over to his place. It was, of course, hard to leave 
the family alone under the disagreeable circumstances. When 
One is concerned about leaving behind a family that is 
Well provided for in a village, even though it be for a few 
Weeks, how much greater were our anxieties justified. But 


bee ‘aa our teeth and departed quickly, without looking 


We walked with Bambergs-Weiss to Battleford, for his 
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poor little oxen had even a hard time just pulling thy 
wagon. So we were glad that we could rest in it fro 
time to time. When we arrived in Battleford we discovere 
that many of the unmarried immigrants or sons of im 
grants had already moved away, some to Prince Albe 
some to Regina. Some even decided to go to the Unite 
States, where many emigrants from the meadowside of th 
Volga had already settled, for the two scouts they ha 
sent out to examine the land reported that they would no 
want to be found dead in such stony and hilly land. Und 


away. John Peter Stang also left with one of the family 
to go to the United States to find some work. Since I ha 


no money and did not want to risk making any debts 
I remained in Battleford. 


ie 
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1 “—_Working on 
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Not long afterwards a half-breed Indian with a team 
of horses arrived to bring provisions and also some worker; 
to a camp on the railroad line where our people and m 
brother Joseph were employed. I went along with the thre 
others and we all brought along some food, for we figure 
that we would be at the camp in a day. But it was th 
middle of June and rainy weather set in, so that we arrivec 
on the third day. Although there were provisions in the 
wagon and we were starved, the fellow did not want to. 
give us any food. We arrived in camp just as the workers 
were starting on their afternoon shift. I was hired by the 
boss, while the others were taken to Camp No. 1, which 
was located where Senlac now stands, whereas Camp No. 4 
was eight miles east of Rutland. Without having eaten, 
I immediately began to work digging with my shovel. That’s 
how stupid one is when one is a greenhorn! We were just 
completing the site for the new village of Buchanan and 
in two days the camp would be moved further west where 
a fresh grading had to be made. There were eight men in 
the crew — all of them from Vollmer and Schuck. 


When I sat down to supper in the evening, my hunger 
and thirst were so great that I did not know where to 
begin. I first took some stewed prunes and immediately 
broke out a loose tooth. But the meals in the camp were 
good and one could eat his fill. The talk at the table was 
about the new work site. Two from Schuck — Heinrich 
Kloberdanz and Alex Rowein — and two fellows from Voll- 
mer, namely, Alex and Peter Prediger, had already been 
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in the country for a year and could speak some English. 
Some of them thought that the new site would not be very 
far from our homestead land, but they did not know in 
what direction it lay. I remained silent, for I was still 
“green.” 


As we moved camp and drove along the stretch of 
railway, | carefully observed the direction which the 
westward railroad was taking, and I noticed that it was 
almost the same direction which Johann Peter Stang and 
I had taken three weeks earlier when we turned south 
to meet up again with our people on the prairie road. And 
this was indeed correct, Until Rutland the road ran due 
west and then, as I supposed, it turned south. When we 
arrived at the place where Evesham now stands we saw a 
few tents. It was the camp of a small contractor who 
worked for McArthur. I was certain that these were the 
same tents that we saw between the hills on the way to 
our land. After that we trudged along Eye Hill Creek to 
the place where the bridge crosses it. On the south side 
of the railroad, where it runs from east to west, we set 
up our camp in the afternoon, The grade that had to be 
constructed ran from here to the large culvert where the 
garbage dump is now located. 


After dinner we all had to help set up the tents for 
the kitchen and the barns and also our own tent. We 
Germans had one for ourselves. It was not yet six o’clock, 
Saturday evening, when we were finished with our work. 
While our group was busy making up the beds in the tent, 
I sneaked out quietly in order to survey the environs from 
the highest hill (near the bend northeast of the present 
hospital), Sure enough, as I looked towards the south, I 
noticed the peak hill that I had pressed upon my memory 
the first time I saw it, and I was quite certain that the 
“Dinne” boys lived two miles south of that hill and that 
our tent at home would have to be southwest of the hill, 
although I could not see the houses themselves. 


It was just supper time when I returned to our tent. 
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While we were together after supper, I asked the fe 
from Schuck in what direction from here our settlem 
was located. The Schuck fellows had worked last year 
the C.N.R. near Manitou Lake and had heard that 
C.P.R. was supposed to run not far to the west of t 
settlement, They knew that a road was supposed to ry 
from Battleford along Manitou Lake as far as Sandy Lak 
and they had also heard of Eye Hill Creek. Since ¢ 
had no idea where our settlement lay, I took them up 
the bluff, pointed out the peaked hill and expressed 
surmise in which direction our and their land was loca 
by indicating that the road leading there ran about f 
miles east of here and that, according to their own statem 
one would have to conclude that this must be Eye 
Creek, But they laughted at me and said that wher 
assumed our land to be was in the direction of Tramp 
Lake, and that our land is to be found in the south 
because Manitou Lake was far to the west from th 
that there were lots of peaked hills in Canada, especial. 
north of Tramping Lake. Since I knew nothing of Tramp 
Lake and Manitou Lake I remained silent, but I did 1 
let myself get confused in my conception. Only one ma: 
believed me, Johann Prediger of Schuck. He said: “I 
that cousin Michael is no fool, so I would rather put mor 
faith in him than in you.” Peter and Alex Prediger, wh 
had already been in Canada a whole year, gave no opiniot 
but Rowein and Heinrich Kloberdanz ridiculed me. — 


I had reached a decision and on Sunday morning afte 
breakfast I inquired whether anyone wanted to go b 
to our homestead with me. Only my cousin Johannes Pr 
ger wanted to go with me. We took along two canes, wa 
across Eye Hill Creek and on the bluff where Sam 
is now living we took our way, over stock and stone, 
the direction of the peaked hill, for I knew that our t 
was to be found southwest of this hill. When we reac 
it we saw the two little houses of the “Dinne” boys 
what made me dubious was the fact that these houses W® 
covered with boards, whereas those of the “Dinne” hi 
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constructed of sod. We kept on walking, however, and 
s we came near the place where the northeast corner of 
: homestead begins we looked towards the southwest and 


caught sight of a small sod house. 


As we stood there and reflected for a few moments, 
two plack-speckled oxen came towards us along a shallow 
yale that ran from our land into that of the “Dinne” boys. 
I knew them well, for they belonged to the two brothers. 
All my doubts suddenly vanished. “Come, cousin Hannes,” 
1 said, “that is our little house which the old folks have 
already built.” There was nobody in it as yet, but the table 
that I had made in Battleford stood in the middle of the 
room. Now I knew in what direction our tent was and in 
which direction cousin Hannes would have to go in order 
to get to his brother-in-law Johannes Gartner. And so 
we parted; he in a southwesterly direction, I due southwest. 
At home, I was told that boards were placed on the roof 
to dry, but it rained so hard that the roof had the appear- 
ance of being covered with boards. 


How overjoyed our folks were, especially the children, 
when they heard that the work camp was so close and that 
I would come home every Saturday evening. Next Sunday 
they proposed to be in the new house. Uncle Joseph was 
already living in his and another sod house was already 
built for Hussen Michael. They had also been in the woods 
near Sandy Lake and had not only brought back firewood 
but also rafters and joists for the buildings. In spite of 
Meager meals they had worked very hard. Father again 
had an attack of illness, scarcely six months after his siege 
of pneumonia, and it was a miracle that he regained his 
health again without medical treatment and nourishing food. 
But I saw that it was the children who were suffering the 
Most. We had no cow that could provide the milk they 
Needed, and my wife was unable, without proper nourish- 
. & breast-feed her year-old baby. She and Maria, 
i© Wife of Johann Peter Stang, went every Sunday to their 
es” K&th at Rollheiser’s who served them a big meal 
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and also sent along something for the children, Althoug 
they themselves were still poor, they already owned a co: 
and several chickens. Since they had only one child, the 
were able to help a bit. To see all this cut me to the sou 
but one had to be tough, so as not to despair, and to tr 
to encourage others. 


In the evening Johannes Gartner drove over with his. 
team of oxen and brought along my cousin Prediger, and 
I drove with them half the way. However, since the mos- 
quitoes were so terrible that the oxen could hardly endure 
it, Gartner turned back, and the two of us continued on 
foot towards the camp, moving at a fairly brisk pace 
because we anticipated the joy that we would be bringing 
to the others. Johannes Gartner had also calculated the 
number of miles from our land to the camp. 


When we arrived at the camp the others wanted to 
mock us by asking where we had been hiding so long, 
but they grew taciturn when they saw our freshly laundered 
clothes and the small bundles of clean laundry that we i 
brought along for them. That was our proof; otherwise, they 
would not have believed us. But I said, “Well, you clever 
Schuckers, where is our and your land located? Is it south- 
east or southwest from here? I’ll tell you where. It is 
exactly eight miles from here, due south.” But they were 
all happy and good-naturedly accepted the jibes that my 
cousin Johannes Prediger directed at them: “I knew at 
once that cousin Michael was not as ‘field-stupid’ as you 
are; that’s why I accompanied him.” 


But now they wanted to know how I managed to take 
note of all those things, since I had only driven along the 
Sandy Lake road and then eastward again, back via Tramp- 
ing Lake and Scott to Battleford. I told them that I take a 
good look all around the area in which I find myself and 
observe the direction of the road according to the position 
of the sun. The time when I went with Johann Stang from 
Camp No. 4 to the prairie road, we were going south, and 
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later on that road we were mostly going south, until we 
reached our land. I had taken the peaked hill as a special 
jandmark. In the same way, when I came to Camp No. 4 
for the second time, I noticed that it stood on the same 
place as before. When we left there I noticed that the 
stretch of railway at Rutland was curving towards the 
south and when I saw the small camp at Evesham I knew 
that my conjecture was right, for two such landmarks can 
not be found in two places even in Canada. Now they were 
satisfied and from then on I was cock-of-the-walk. Now the 
waiting time till next Sunday seemed too long for them. 


On Monday we began work on the new section of track. 
This was the last section all along the railway line from 
Saskatoon to Edmonton. We worked with small scrapers 
and wheelers; we still had no dump wagons. With another 
man I had to dump the wheelers along the stretch. We gener- 
ally used mules as draft animals; they pulled well and could 
easily climb up the grade, but they are stubborn. Since 
they are part donkey, my cousin Johannes Prediger re- 
marked: “What was our Lord thinking of when he chose 
to ride on an ass. That is the most irritating animal in 
the whole world.” He had two mules hitched to a small 
scraper and had to level off a small hillock, but they really 
got him mad. 


On Saturday most of us, who did not have too far to 
go, went home. Those from Grosswerder who had to walk 
fifteen miles remained in the camp. We, who had only from 
four to eight miles, went home. 


With the powers of fate one cannot conclude an eternal 
pact. When we were again going back to work on Monday 
there were some who were opposed to it and forced all the 
Germans to go on strike with them. The meals had now 
become a bit sparse and during the week several items 
were missing on the table. Peter and Alex Prediger, Hein- 
rich Kloberdanz and Alex Rowein, who had already been a 
year in Canada and were able to speak some English had 
persuaded the late-comers, who were supposed to be still 
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“oreen,” to join the strike. The boss of the camp was a reg 
roughneck. He had even beaten the immigrants who ha 
come from Galicia. He also wanted to beat up my brothe 
Joseph (I was not in the camp at that time), but Johanne 
Prediger raised his fist and said, “This is my mother’ 
brother’s boy; no touch him!” After that the boss no longe 
touched a single German, although he snarled at us through 
his teeth like a rabid dog. With the Galicians he could ac 
differently, because none of them stood up for the othe 
However, nobody liked the boss. 


But the leaders of the strike had made a big miscalcu- 
lation. They wanted to get rid of this coarse ruffian, fo 
they thought McArthur could not continue the job if half 
of the camp remained idle when eleven men _ stopped 
working. Moreover, they told us we could go to other camps 
and get work. As it often happens with strikers, we just 
cut into our own flesh; after all, we were too “green.” As 
gruff as the fellow was, he spoke kind words to us, saying 
we should quietly go back to work, for the meals would be 
quickly improved, as he was expecting grub to arrive from 
Battleford. That was sensibly spoken and our leaders must 
have understood it. But they wanted to show him what 
they could do to him. And so, for better or for worse, he 
had to pay us for the time we worked. In any case the 
wages were not very high. A man received $35.00 a month 
if he stayed in the camp until the work was over at the 
end of autumn. A man who left while the work was in 
progress received $30.00 a month, less deduction for the 
services of a doctor, for medicine, and the Red Cross. In our _ 
case, since we were all greenhorns, we were thoroughly 
“bilked.’? He gave each of us a little slip of paper, but we 
had no idea what was written on it. With this piece of 
paper we could go to a certain place in Battleford and 
receive money or a cheque. 


It was the most stupid thing we could have done. I 
often regretted that I let myself be misled by the young 
fellows, for the boss had discovered from our weekend — 
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yisits to our home that there were settlers in the vicinity. 
He, therefore, sent a foreman out on horseback the following 
day and found enough workers to replace us. The Schuck 
fellows all went back to work with the newly hired helpers, 
while the Predigers and I sat in drydock. Through Pete 
and Alex Prediger, all of us — like very “green” boys who 
thought they were wise — were caught in such a snare 
that we were no longer accepted in any of McArthur’s 
camps. 


Of course, the disappointment at home was very great, 
but we could not stay there. We had to earn money in 
the summer time for the hungry family, for there was 
no prospect of finding work in the winter. After three days 
the three Prediger brothers came with their knapsacks and 
Joseph and I went with them to look for work. In Camp 
No. 1, which was in Rutland, were the engineers who knew 
of our strike in Camp No. 4. They chased us away at once, 
without giving us something to eat. All the other Mc- 
Arthur camps were moved to Elbow in the southwest, 
where a new stretch of railroad was being built. We could 
do nothing but turn back. 


We walked along the railway tracks and stayed over- 
night in a barn not far from the Senlac station. Then we 
moved on to the little camp at Evesham, where a certain 
Aspern was the railroad boss. We asked and three of us 
got work, namely, brother Joseph, and Peter and Alex 
Prediger. They went immediately into the kitchen where 
they ate breakfast. Cousin Johannes Prediger and I, with 
hungry bellies and dullish heads, did not even ask for 
something to eat, but set out for home in the heat of July 
along the fifteen-mile-long prairie road. I was still carrying 
a sackful of old shoes, pants and shirts, plus a fifty-pound 
chunk of iron which I had picked up at the old camp site. 
On the way we had nothing to drink except warm slough 
water which we strained through a piece of cloth, because 
of all the bugs in it. Although I was a good walker, I was 
soon exhausted. Only a mile from our land I suddently 
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fainted after having drunk some water out of a slou 
John said to me: “Sit down here, you cannot go on. I shal 
send your folks here to get you.” After I had rested fo 
a while, I again got up and walked forward, not too 
behind him. When we reached our section of land my 
brothers and sisters and the children, Leo and Michael 
came running towards me and dragged the sack home, 
I walked slowly behind them and could not only have cried 

but also shrieked out my grief, but for the sake of the 
others I had to remain adamant. After all it was my faul 
that I walked away from Camp No. 4! 


The walk had made me feel so miserable that I firs’ 
drank a pot of coffee before I could eat anything. That’ 
what happens when one is inexperienced in the ways of a 
country. But this was not to be my last trip this year. 


Hay 
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18__—_Odd Jobs 
and Mishaps 


In the meanwhile father had again been in Battleford. 
Husse Michael had returned to Battleford with bag and 
baggage, and sold pack his land — at a loss — to Mr. Lange. 
Uncle Joseph Stang senior retained two oxen and father 
took the wagon and bought the two oxen which Husse had 
sold to Lange. Each family now had its own team of oxen. 
At the present time people were starting to make hay. 


Johann Peter Kloberdanz wanted to go to Battleford. 
He and Hannes Prediger came to us after we had rested 
for a few days, and I went along with them. The older 
men wanted to come a week later. On the way we saw 
that farmers were busy everywhere making hay, and as 
soon as we reached Battleford we went to the head office 
of the contractor, which was a few miles west of town, and 
here we received cheques in exchange for our paper slips. 
Now we really saw how we had been swindled; but we had 
to take what they gave US. 


In the Immigration Barracks we met only a few of our 
people, namely, J oseph Weinkauf with his family and Johann 
Peter Brost. Alex Reschny was here also but had returned 
here from his farm with his family and was working in 
Lange’s livery stable or helped out in the machine business 
or often served as interpreter, for he could speak Russian. 
Thus, we always had a place to stay in Battleford. 


Three miles southwest of the town a clerk of the govern- 
ment building (now St. Thomas College) had a farm in the 
bush were Blasius Moser, a German from South Russia, 
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was working as a hired hand on a monthly basis. He hireg 
me to make hay at $1.75 per day. It was the kind of farn 
work that I liked to do , and I took great care to set ; 
good haystack. The owner was happy when, after offic 
hours, he was able, despite his one wooden leg, to mow 
enough hay that both of us could rake it together and hau 
it away to be stacked. Thus, Moser and I worked togethe 
and on Saturday he drove me to town for the Sunday. 


I came back in good spirits on Sunday evening for 
knew that the haying would take another week. But on 
Monday evening I noticed that something was wrong as 
I listened to the conversation between the boss and his 
wife. Moser also took part in it. On Tuesday morning after — 
breakfast I helped Blasius in the barn, The boss also came 
in, which was nothing unusual, since he always helped to 
milk the cows. But this time he simply gave me my wages 
and then talked with Blasius, but, of course, I did not 
understand what he was saying. When the boss walked out 
I asked Moser why I was paid my wages, since I had not 
asked for them. He replied: “It’s the woman’s fault. You 
need too much food to suit her.” In other words, I ate too 
much and she was too lazy to prepare meals for us. It was 
a fact that I ate more than the other three, for I was young 
and half starved, and with all the work I developed a 
good appetite. Blasius, too, was still a young man, but was 
already in the country for two years and no longer in a 
starving condition. I ate up all the bread that she had sliced 
for a meal; and similarly with other items. The food was 
not bad, but too artificially prepared for my Russian stom- 
ach. And the little lady was so thin and scrawny I would 
have said: “Why, she looks like the poor people’s cats.” 
And she was so lazy that she had a sofa next to the stove, 
so that she didn’t have to stand too long while cooking. 
Her husband had to do everything while she played the 
“boss,” as Moser told me. Again I was unemployed against 
my will and the proprietor of the farm took me along to 
town with him as he was driving with his trotters to 
his office. 
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My cousin Johannes Prediger obtained some work 
from Lange; he helped to haul machinery with a team of 
oxen to Scott where Lange wanted to open a new store 
for machinery. Now and then he also worked in the Battle- 
ford blacksmith shop, while I earned a few dollars cutting 
wood. 


I also went to the bank to cash the cheque ($15.00 - 
$20.00) that I had received for making hay. The bank also 
presented me with a note which I, together with my father, 
Joseph Stang senior, and his son Johann Peter, had signed 
for three oxen we had bought. Mr. Lange had deposited 
the note to his credit. Since I could not speak English I 
phoned Mr. Lange about the matter. After he had spoken 
with the banker, the bank retained $10.00 and I received 
the balance. Mr. Lange told me afterwards that I should 
have come to him first, but what did I know. If I had known 
then what I know now I woudn’t have paid them anything, 
for the note was not yet due. But Mr. Lange had to ride 
his goat, because he himself owed money to the bank. I 
could have cried, for I knew that father would arrive any 
day and that he needed the bit of money to buy groceries 
in the store. The money I earned at the camp was also a 
small amount and we already had debts in the store. 


When father arrived I gave him all the money that 
I had and received a good scolding. I had to take it all 
but afterwards it grieved me for a long time, for I hadn’t 
even bought myself a glass of beer or a shot of whiskey. 
All I had purchased was a hat for Sundays, for I had noth- 
ing else than an old summer cap that I had found some- 
where. And for this I was scolded, although | also had a 
wife and children at home who needed food. 


The oxen were now owned by uncle Joseph Stang who 
was willing to pay back the $10.00, although we also had 
the use of the oxen. But he, too, was very poor and still 
owed father thirty dollars. We received the money later 
but only dollar by dollar, so that we were unable to do 
much with it. Father was able to buy the things that we 
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But the sad thing was that he had to drive so often with © 
the oxen team to Battleford, because he was not financially — 
able to buy everything at one time. The trip usually took t 
five or six days — long enough to cause the family to i 
suffer hunger. Since the food was almost all gone when he } 
left home, he would hurry back as quickly as possible. 





Frank Didier, who was the wealthier partner in the 
machinery business with Mr. Lange was ready to move 
his family and the business to Scott in order to be closer 
to the settlers in the south and southwest. Several ox-drawn 
wagons were already loaded with machinery and _ house- 
hold equipment (even cows and chickens), and Alex Reschny, 
John Prediger, and Heim (a German expert in setting up 
machines) hired me as a helper, since they needed an extra 
hand. I became the teamster of the caravan and we set out 
on our journey to the south. We were ordered to drive 
slowly so that nothing would be broken or damaged. Actual- 
ly, we needed three days to cover the sixty or sixty-five 
miles between Battleford and Scott. It was around the 
middle of August. We helped for a few days to unload and 
set up the machines in Scott and then we returned to 
Battleford. 


The following day a half-breed Indian arrived on behalf 
of a contractor named Dutleau, a French-Canadian Catholic, 
who owned some land southeast of Battleford but also had 
a work camp a few miles east of Wilkie at the northern 
end of the long slough known as Tramping Lake. He was 
working on a large culvert and preparing the road bed for 
the steel gang which was to lay the railway ties and iron 
rails. Dutleau needed workers and was offering $35.00 a 
month. Johann Peter Brost, Joseph Weinkauf senior, Alois 
Baier, Johann Prediger and I accepted the offer and accom: 
panied the Indian. The driver had loaded the wagon with 
such a large quantity of provisions that his team of two 
horses and two mules frequently had to stop on the sandy 
road to catch their breath. In the late afternoon we, there- 
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fore, left our things on the wagon and went on ahead, with- 
out inquiring from the driver where the night camp would 
pe located. We knew the road well and moved ahead slowly, 
confident that the driver would follow behind us. At a spot 
where the woods came to an end we paused by the road- 
side and waited, but the wagon did not come. Night fell 
and the wagon was still not here. It began to drizzle and 
we looked for some shelter. Not far away we found an 
empty log hut where we stretched out on the floor and 
went to sleep, without blanket or mattress. 


We didn’t wait any longer the following morning, for 
it was obvious that the driver had taken a different road. 
We trudged across the prairie in a southerly direction and 
some farmers indicated the direction to the camp. We 
arrived there in the afternoon, after having walked twenty- 
five to thirty miles. Since the driver had arrived quite a 
while ago, we were the butt of much laughter. We were 
not in a laughing mood, but they took us into the kitchen 
and gave us a hearty meal, so that when the workers 
returned to camp that evening we were quite happy and 
content. 


Among the crew of workers were three Englishmen, 
a few half-breeds, and five Germans from the Tramping 
Lake settlement, namely, Anton Kaufmann and his brother 
who were from the U.S.A.; a German-Russian by the name 
of Schwab;'4 Joe Bermel and a German from Germany. 
We again had a tent that was completely full of Germans, 
except a seventeen-year-old fellow who was a real Russian 
but could speak English fairly well. The contractor was 
working for the engineers and got so much per team per 
day. The food was good. We levelled off the entire roadbed 
and covered all the culverts from here to Wilkie. The camp 
was then set up there on the north side of the railway line. 
We began work on the roadbed where the Wilkie round- 
house now stands. The steel gang was not expected to get 
beyond Wilkie in the fall of 1908. 


The town already had a hotel, a bank, and several 
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stores. There was a big holiday in the town when the ste 
gang completed the railway from Biggar to here. This w 
a great advantage for the southern settlers and also for o 
settlers in the Macklin area, for it was now no long 
necessary to drive to Battleford. We had now worked over 
a month. Meanwhile father had again come to Battleford 
and visited us in our camp at Wilkie. 


Since the German settlers here were all Catholic, we 
held a community prayer meeting every Sunday. One 
Sunday morning as I was going to wear the Sunday shirt 
I had brought with me from Russia, I could not find it © 
in my box. Nor could I find the young Russian fellow. 
As it turned out, his father had taken him home on Satur- 
day evening and the scoundrel took along my Sunday shirt 
Even in Canada I was not safe from Russian thieves, and 
that made me furious. 


Dutleau had an engineer who was the timekeeper in 
the camp. He was a real Englishman and every evening 
he went to the hotel for a few drinks. One evening he 
brought two skinny bums, also English, back with him and 
put them in our tent. They at once regarded themselves 
the owners of the tent, which annoyed us all. They loitered 
around the camp all day and went back to town in the 
evening. The next morning we had “pay-off.” Leo Kauf- 
mann and I were laid off. Tony Kaufmann went to Dutleau 
and protested, but it was no use, for the contractor could 
not incur the timekeeper’s displeasure, because he was 
working with his teams for the engineers on a daily basis, 
so that the timekeeper was virtually his boss. The time- 
keeper could only say that I did not take care of my horses 
which had left the barn last night and were running loose 
in the camp, and that Leo Kaufmann was simply too lazy. 


The other workers were still in their tents and had 
not yet gone to work. Since the work for this fall was 
almost over and everyone needed to earn the money, I 
said to them: “There is no need to strike because of me 
and to risk losing your job. I am sorry enough to lose 
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mine, but the stupidest thing about the whole affair is that 
1 have to walk back to Battleford alone.” But John Peter 
Brost said: “Michael, wait until noon, I believe I’ll go with 
you.” All the men then went to work, except Leo Kauf- 
mann who left for home which was not far from Wilkie. 
I remained behind alone, again unemployed not due to 
my fault. 


At noon Brost requested his “time.” His wife and 
children were still in Battleford. My cousin Johannes Predi- 
ger would also have liked to come along with me, but I 
could not expect this of him, for he had the best job in 
the blacksmith shop, and since there was not much work 
there he sometimes helped in the kitchen splitting wood 
and doing other odd jobs. He did not have to drive a team 
of horses, something he did not like to do anyway. 


Brost and I had another good dinner, secretly took 
along a lunch, and after having a drink in the hotel we 
set out on the way. When it grew dark in the woods we 
were still seven miles from Battleford. We spent the night 
in a shanty and had our breakfast in town. A man who 
had a dairy business in town came to get Brost and me to 
help him thresh a beautiful field of oats west of the town. 
We worked for him for one and a half days. 


In the course of the following week father again came 
to Battleford. We were getting so many letters from Russia 
and also sending many letters back, but sometimes it took 
a while before we came to town to get our mail. This time 
there was a letter from Jackel, the brother-in-law of my 
father. As 1 have mentioned earlier, he had promised to 
send father money from the interest-bearing share of cousin 
Hermann’s inheritance, if only he took the boy along and 
looked after him well; and father did all this. But, because 
we had suffered the loss of money on our journey, father 
immediately wrote to him asking him for some money, SO 
that we could buy a better yoke of oxen. Furthermore, 
father had spent more money than uncle Jackel had sent 
along with him to have his land claim papers signed by 
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Heinrich Schroh who was in Canada a year before us, and 
to have the papers confirmed by the Russian consul in 
Canada. Father believed that he ought to be compensated 
for these expenses. Indeed, father had spent some of his 
own money so that uncle Jackel would not be cheated by 
several hundred rubles. After father had liberally treated 
Schroh to several rounds of whiskey, I took him with me © 
to the Russian consul who at that time was represented — 
by a German with whom I could easily talk. Since Schroh — 
was tipsy, he was not allowed to speak. I, therefore, explained — 
the entire matter to the consul who requested Schroh to 
sign the completed papers, and added his own signature in 
confirmation. I paid for everything and the “trick” was 
successful. 


Now uncle Jackel wrote father that he had received 
everything, the letters and papers for the land, and that 
everything was in order, except that he was unable to send 
him any money because of certain expenses which he alleg- 
edly had. Father now asked me to write him and also told 
me what to write. It is understandable that I expressed 
myself a bit more coarsely than father would have done, 
but I was very angry that uncle Jackel was able to refuse 
so glibly what he had promised so solemnly to my father’s 
face. In fact, I didn’t think much of him, although he was 
my mother’s youngest brother and seven years older than I, 
but he was such a domineering fellow and so conceited, 
at least in his younger years. Of course, with this letter 
I did not improve matters but made them worse — as it 
turned out later. But I vented my anger and told him a 
truth or two; that was all. We were very disappointed, 
because we had placed our hopes on that money. 


Since no more work could be found, I returned home 
with my father after we had bought everything we could 
afford. How surprised I was when I saw all the things that 
had been achieved on our land. There was a large stack of 
hay, a big pile of firewood which had been hauled home 
from the bush near Eye Hill Creek, and a large sod house 
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with a good straw roof, just like our house in Russia. The 
walls, inside and out, were plastered with clay and white- 
washed gray with wood ashes. The ceiling was constructed 
of boards and the floor consisted of earth covered with a 
layer of clay. 


Everything looked so wonderful that I cried with joy. 
At last we now had a good dwelling for the winter. The 
small sod hut would now be used as winter barn for the 
cow which was still giving milk and which, along with 
4 calf and an ox, Misch Hollman had given father to keep 
during the winter, because we had lots of hay. He himself 
and his wife and child moved to Battleford for the winter. 
At the gable end of the little sod hut I built a barn with 
poles and bundles of hay for our two large oxen. In the 
matter of shelter we were ready for the winter. 


One day I was told that the one-eyed ox was supposed 
to be at the Matuschewski place west of our land. I and 
Johann Peter Stang, who had recently returned from the 
United States, set out and really found the animal at 
Matuschewski’s. We also discovered that there was an entire 
settlement here. We paid the man a dollar and brought the 
well-fed ox home the same day. We slaughtered the animal 
a few days later and the meat was divided between the 
two families, so that we also had enough meat. 


On October 20 there was a snowstorm that lasted for 
some time, but the snow disappeared again and a large 
caravan of wagons set out for Battleford to buy food sup- 
plies for the winter and to pay their debts in the stores. 
My brother Joseph and Hermann Klotz came back with 
us and the family was again complete. 


We also had time to make beds from forest wood and 
sacks of hay for the mattresses. We also brought out our 
land claims and began to find out which quarter of land 
really belonged to a certain settler. My face dropped when 
I discovered that my quarter section had the most and the 
largest sloughs. In the summer we had supposed that Her- 
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mann’s quarter was mine, and my quarter was my father’ 
Now we also noted that there was a sheep and cattle rane 
at the Macklin Lake; and on the west side of the other 
lake, across from the Gallinger farm, there was a smal] 
herd of cattle that belonged to old William Scott, who 
delivered all the meat to McArthur’s camps. 


We were still lacking one important thing, namel 
water. In the winter the lakes and sloughs were frozen. 
Father had started to dig a well with the help of the women- 
folk, but there was only surface ground water in it. We 
now dug it deeper and though we struck no spring we had 
at least sufficient water for drinking and cooking. We melted 
the snow to obtain water for the livestock and for washing. 
Old Michael Gartner had more luck, for his well had 
plenty of water and we were able to haul water from i 
his well, which was three miles away, for our livestock | 
when there was not enough snow. The Hollman ox alone 
needed from ten to twelve pailfuls, but he had to haul all 
the water and was watered at the well. 


The religious situation in our settlement in the earliest 
years was still weak. We were attached to the parish of 
Grosswerder, which was served by two priests, Father 
Laufer and Father Schweers,'5 who resided in Revenue 
and Pascal at that time. It was organized in the previous 
year when a number of families from Schuck and South 
Russia were settled in the area. In the late summer they 
had worked together to build a sod church which was 
located on the spot where the Grosswerder church now 
stands. Once in a while one of the priests came into our 
area to attend to our spiritual needs. It could not be done 
very often, as there were too many settlements and they 
were too far apart — all the way from Tramping Lake in 
the east in Saskatchewan, to Rosenheim, Alta., in the west. 
In the fall we went a long way to church, either on foot 
or with the ox-wagon, whenever the news was announced: 
“The priest is coming.” In winter the priest drove in his 
sleigh from one group of settlers to the other, heard people’s 
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Father Forner, O.M.I. 


confessions and said Mass in a settler’s home where the 
neighbours congregated. Father Forner did such hard mis- 
sionary work among us. On two occasions he said Mass in 
our house during the winter. When he came the first time 
he was on his way to the so-called Leibel parish,'é north 
of the later Denzil, but was overtaken by a blizzard and 
lost his way. For two days and two nights, while the 
blizzard was raging, he drove around without any sense of 
direction but managed to find some shelter for himself and 
his horse in a haystack. Finally, on the third day, when 
the storm abated and he stood on a bluff to find his bearings, 
he was accidentlly spotted by the two sons of William 
Scott who lived south of Macklin Lake. They brought him, 
half frozen, to their dwelling, took care of him and healed 
his frost boils. From there he came to us and said Mass. 
We saw the marks of the frost boils on his face and hands, 
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and he told us what had happened to him in the blizzard, 


It was a miracle that he escaped from that ordeal with 
his life. It was the biggest snowstrom which we had tha 
first winter. It had come about the middle of January, — 
Curiously enough, the weather was still so warm on Christ- 


mas Day that we walked to Grosswerder to attend Holy. 
Mass. 


From that time on he no longer used his horse, for he 
left it in Rosenheim and the Ruths brought him to us in 
their sleigh and later to Grosswerder, and from there he- 
was taken to Tramping Lake. He returned to Grosswerder 
during Easter week and said Mass in the sod church and 
on Holy Thursday, April 9, the people made their Easter 
confession. He also announced that the sod church could 
no longer be used for services; it was really dangerous to 
go inside. The heavy snow on the sod roof had pushed the 
Side walls so far apart that the wooden rafters were hardly 
resting on the walls. The church was to be increased in 
length and provided with a board roof in the summer. 
But now a quarrel arose among the people, because the 
church was not located in the middle of the settlement. 
Father Forner, therefore, closed the church temporarily 
and went to Rosenheim, where he remained at the request 
of the religious authorities. In his place we received Father 
F.J. Palm. That was the pioneer situation until Easter of 
1909, as far as religion was concerned. 


I shall now revert to the pioneer work on the farm. 
In the beginning of November, 1908, shortly after our 
return from Battleford, a Mounted Policeman came riding 
into our yard. He inspected everything and asked us whether 
we had enough provisions for the winter. Brother Joseph 
and cousin Hermann, who were already able to speak a 
bit of English, gave answers to all his questions. 


Later we received permits to get our food relief supplies 
in Wilkie. Father drove there with some other men and 
received some groceries; they could have received more 
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put they were prevented from doing so because of their 
Russian background, that is, they were afraid — as in 
Russia — that if they asked for too much, they wouldn't 
get anything. Consequently, all of them, especially my 
father, were too modest in making their requests. The men 
were even asked if they wanted tobacco. Well, for our old 
people this was simply unbelievable! Father had brought 
along a small bag of India tobacco of the worst kind, and 
including him, we were four smokers in the family. We 
also received coffee, tea, rice, beans, syrup, and a piece of 
salted meat. No flour, for we had bought some cheap flour 
in Battleford at $1.50 for a hundred-pound sack. But the 
flour had a bitter after-taste which it did not lose even 
when you added syrup, but father said that the slight 
bitterness was good for the stomach. Since we had no other 
choice, we ate it. These were the items of food that we 
received from the Relief Agency in Wilkie. All in all, it 
kept us from having to suffer hunger. 


“a, 
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I ?— Bushwhacking 


in the Winter 





At the end of November, F.J. Lange wrote to us that 
he wanted to give us the job of cutting wood in the bush 
country. To earn money instead of lying around at home 
all winter was, of course, not such a bad idea. Of course, 
the letter was directed to those settlers who still owed him 
money, namely, to us, the Predigers and Joseph Peter 
Stang. The families, therefore, sent me, my cousin Johannes 
Prediger, and Johann Peter Stang to Scott, in order to dis- 
cuss the nature of the job and to conclude the deal. 


On a Friday evening on the last day in November, 
Johann Peter Stang and I took our knapsacks and went 
to Predigers, and on Saturday morning the three of us 
set out in an easterly direction till we came to the road 
that led northward to Scott. On this route we found set- 
tlers everywhere. Indeed, north of Luseland we found some 
of our people, such as Michael Jungheim and Misch Schroh, 
where we could find shelter in case of bad weather. On 
the first day we made it as far as Jacob Ullrich’s who lived 
north of Jungheim. We stayed there overnight and on 
Sunday morning we continued north towards Scott. We 
had breakfast at the home of a certain Schneider'? who 
lived two or three miles south of the Revenue church which 
was constructed of clay blocks. It was cloudy all morning 
and after we had walked about two miles northeast to- 
wards Scott, it began to snow, but here at Bartholomew 
Schmidt’s'® place we came across a well-travelled road. 
That was our good luck, for the snowfall became heavier 
and a very strong wind blew from the northwest. In this 
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plizzard we could only see the road ahead of us and we 
had to be careful not to stray from the road. Shortly before 
nightfall we came to the railway and the elevator in Scott. 
We were happy to be in the little town and soon also in 
the office of the machinery agency where we made a fire 
to thaw out our clothes. 


It was high time that we managed to find some shelter 
for the night grew very cold, so tnat we almost burned 
when we were near the stove, and almost froze when we 
moved away from it. Here we spent the night, without a 
bed. We lay down on the bare floor in the clothes we 
were wearing, as close as possible to the fire which kept 
going all night. In the morning we were stiff in every limb. 
We had a frugal breakfast of black coffee and bread. 


Since Mr. Lange was not in Scott, we drove along with 
a salesman of the machinery shop who had to make a trip 
to Battleford and had equipped his wagon with a wooden 
box made of 2x12-inch planks. The weather was sunny 
but cold. I was warmly dressed, but since my feet couldn’t 
stand to be in the Russian felt boots very long, I soon got 
down from the wagon and ran along behind. Thus, I had 
made almost the entire way from home to Battleford on 
foot. In the Immigration Barracks where some of our 
people were spending the winter we found some accommo-~ 
dation and could get warm and also enough to eat. 


Then we went to Mr. Lange. He told us that there was 
a lot of poplar wood in the bush along Manitou Lake, about 
thirty-five miles due north from our settlement, near the 
CNR. station Yonker on the east side of the lake. Enough 
poplar trees were lying about everywhere, so it was said, 
that one could make hundreds of cords of firewood. There 
we were supposed to put the cordwood together and haul 
it to Yonker, from where it would be brought by rail to 
Scott, to be used for fuel. The way Mr. Lange described 
the undertaking, we thought we would earn a pile of money 
by the time spring arrived. The wages offered were: $2.00 
a cord delivered to the station, ie., 75¢ for collecting it and 
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Mr. F.J. Lange 





$1.25 for hauling it. Two men were supposed to be able to 
collect two or three cords a day, and the longest distance 
from the station was to be two miles. 


Mr, Lange had two light horses and a sleigh which he 
wanted to sell us for the job, with the understanding that 
we could pay for them through our labour. We agreed that 
only one man would be responsible for the team and 
wagon, as well as for the hauling. Johann Peter Stang volun- 
teered, but the sly old fox had all of us sign the note. From 
2 x12-inch planks we built a box for the sleigh and bought 
a good buck saw. My two companions bought sturdy boots 
for the bush. We also purchased provisions for the road 
and a bottle of whiskey, and set out in the first days of 
December. Although it had snowed quite a bit in the last 
few days, the weather was now warm and we had a nice 
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ride in the sleigh as far as Scott, where we met Father 
Forner in the evening. He intended to be in Grosswerder on 
December 8. We arrived home on December 3 and waited 
until December 8. 


As long as the weather was still so pleasant, six of 
us men set out on the way to Yonker to look over the 
situation and to set up some kind of a dwelling. We followed 
the same trail that the old folks took when they hauled 
wood in the summer. That is, we drove north from our 
place past Michael Gartner’s place and across Walter 
Schabott’s land; then from prother Reinhold’s present farm 
in a northerly direction until Evesham; then along Eye 
Hill Creek to the main bush and, finally, across the creek 
to Yonker. We found a well-worn road everywhere. At 
the station there was only one railway car, which was used 
by the section workers, and a small station house for the 
agent. Half a mile southeast there was a granary where 
Gustav and John Manske, with some others who wanted 
to cut wood, were living. But they had seen through the 
scheme and lost all interest. Loading their granary on the 
sleigh, they moved it west of Manitou Lake. We looked 
for a suitable hillock and on the southeast side of it we 
dug a hole fourteen feet long, twelve wide, and three deep. 
With upright poles and interwoven willows that were packed 
with grass we built three walls, one of which had a door 
and a window facing south, while the two side walls were 
of triangular shape to accommodate a sloping roof, which 
was made of poles and branches that were covered with 
hay, turf and sand. This was our semelyanka,'? or lean-to 
earth hut where we proposed to live this winter. Inside, 
along the three walls we built bunks of posts and poles, 
and in the centre of the room there was a place for the 
stove. 


We had no idea how we would manage with the collect- 
ing of wood, but we noticed that a lot of wood was lying 
around everywhere. For my part, I would not have under- 
taken the job if I had been my own boss. However, since 
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the others thought it was a good idea, I offered no objection 
We now went home to equip ourselves for the work an 
planned to return to the bush right after Christmas, whic 
we did. 


Our party of bush whackers consisted of the following: 
from the Prediger family there were Pete, Alex, and the 
latter’s wife who was to do the cooking; there were also 
three from our family, namely, cousin Hermann Blatz, 
myself and my wife, as second cook; and four from the 
Peter Stang family, namely, uncle Joseph and his three 
sons: Johann-Peter, Michael, and Edward; and Johannes 
Gartner, the brother-in-law of the Predigers. Not many of 
the younger kinsmen will remember Michael from the 
family of Peter Stang; he was about eight years younger 
than Johannes-Peter, but older than Edward. He returned 
to Russia to get married, but was killed on the Russian 
front during World War I. 


This was the entire company that went into the bush 
country; the others had to stay at home because of the 
law of settler’s residence, for during the first three years 
the homesteader had to live upon his land for a total of 
six months out of twelve. Hermann and I had already been 
living on our land for a few months, but not brother Joseph; 
therefore, he had to stay at home. 


On December 27, at three o’clock in the morning, we 
set out. The weatner was still sunny and mild. We had 
packed three bob-sleighs, one drawn by a team of horses, 
the other two by oxen, two of which were to return home 
as soon as we had transported all our things to our site in 
the bush, We took the well-known road to the north and 
at daybreak we were already at Evesham near Eye Hill 
Creek. But now a northwest wind started to blow and it got 
colder. By the time we reached our semelyanka, we had 
a full-blown blizzard. 


We set up the stove without delay and installed the 
window. In the doorway we hung our big Russian bautchuk 
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at cowhide. All our supplies were unloaded and stacked on 
the punks. I immediately set to work and nailed a wooden 
door together and hung it in place. Thus, we were fairly 
well sheltered, but alas, whenever anyone bumped against 
the rafters some sand rained down on us. To protect the 
food that was cooking on the stove, we had to attach an 
old tent below the ceiling. The fire in the stove had to be 
kept burning constantly, since our roof was by no means 
airtight. The bedding and clothes were spread out on bunks, 
and it was splendid to live in our little hut. 


The following day, December 30, 1908, we started on 
the job. Since my brother Joseph and Johann Prediger had. 
to drive back with the borrowed sleigh, our family and 
the Prediger family first loaded the two sleighs with wood 
that could be used for uprights and beams, and we sent 
them on their way at three o’clock in the morning. 


Each family selected its spot in the bush and we began 
to cut cordwood. The weather was calm but it was cold. 
I dragged and carried the wood together and cousin Her- 
man Blatz stood at the sawbuck, cut it to a proper size 
and stacked it. In spite of the cold I had to take off my shirt 
because I was working so feverishly and was nevertheless 
unable to bring up enough wood and poles to keep the 
sawyer busy. After all, there was not as much wood on the 
ground as we had been told; besides that, it was covered 
with snow and had to be pulled out of the undergrowth and 
the thickets of willow. Whoever has been in the Canadian 
bush knows how things are in the wintertime, especially 
when one is in a hurry. But I had to do this to keep the 
man at the sawbuck from remaining idle, and from freezing 
in the cold. And so, with much hard work, and freezing 
and sweating, we managed to cut two cords of wood the 
first day. 

On New Year’s Eve, 1908, we prayed together and 
sang the hymn, “Holy God, We Praise Thy Name.” It was 
the saddest year’s ending and year’s beginning that I ever 
spent in my whole life. We tried to look at the brighter 
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side of things and consoled each other with thoughts oft 
better future. For the two men we had sent home wit 
the wood it could have become the end of life, if a blizz 
had allied itself with the prevailing cold. We naturall 
thought that they were at home long ago. As we discovered 
later, that was not so, for it snowed for two days on the 
open prairie and the wind had covered up all the traces of 
the road. The oxen had to wade through the snow and 
break a trail for the heavily laden sleighs. They soon wer 
exhausted and most of the wood was unloaded from the 
sleigh, but even so, progress was very slow. It was almost. 
midnight when they arrived at the place where Evesham 
now stands, and there was not a single dwelling far and 
wide. They did not know of the Bill Belo farm which was 
already settled, but they knew that a wooden shanty stood 
one and a half miles to the east on the Jack Caston land, 
where Doucette now lives, They continued in this direction 
in the hope of finding a stove in the shanty. Fortunately, 
they came past a haystack and left the oxen with the wagon 
there while they walked over to the shanty. But all they 
found there were the four walls, without a stove. Never- 
theless, they stayed there for the night. All they had to eat 
were some frozen salt noodles which they thawed out on 
their bodies. When they returned to the haystack the follow- 
ing morning the oxen were lying comfortably in the hay 
and had already eaten their fill. Late in the afternoon of 
January 1, 1909, they arrived safely at home with empty 
stomachs and limbs stiff from the cold. 


We did not make much progress with wood cutting, 
for one day it was too cold, the next day it was too windy. 
We went to work in the morning, but when we could stand 
it no longer we slipped back into the semelyanka. Sometimes 
it was so cold in the morning that we didn’t want to go 
out at all. Then old uncle Joseph said: “Susanna, boil us 
another pot of lake water, then we'll get warm again.” 
He meant coffee made from slough water which was already 
brownish before the coffee was added. 
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After we had been working a week, our provisions as 
well as the fodder for the animals became scanty. Therefore, 
old uncle Joseph and Johannes Gartner, who was fed up 
with the wood-cutting job, drove home together to fetch 
more supplies of food. Uncle Joseph was supposed to be 
pack in three days, but eight days passed and our provisions 
got smaller and smaller, and still no sign of uncle Joseph. 
A Mounted Policeman also appeared one day in our semel- 
yanka and asked who engaged us to cut wood here. Peter 
and Alex Prediger, who could speak a bit of English, told 
him that Mr, Lange had hired us to work here. He ordered 
us to quit, and rode away. We would have been glad to 
leave, but how could we go! We waited day after day but 
the old man did not come. 

Finally, John Peter Stang, his brother Michael, cousin 
Hermann Blatz and Peter Prediger decided to walk home 
to see what was the matter and to send a team back to 
fetch the rest of us and our belongings. Besides the two 
women there was also a sixteen-year-old boy, Edward, the 
son of Peter Stang, with us, so that there were five of us, 
and the remaining food supply was very low. Day afer 
day went by; indeed, eight days passed by, and all we had 
left to eat was flour, some lard, and coffee. Besides that, we 
had a lot of worries. We didn’t even know how those men 
fared who trudged home on foot or whether they made it. 
After all, they had to go through the Indian reservation; 
perhaps they were massacred by them? Or did they per- 
chance freeze to death, since it was so cold and stormy 
these last several days? Perhaps our people at home didn’t 
even know anything about this. In this way our appre- 
hensions and conjectures brought us to the point of despair. 


One beautiful day when Alex Prediger and I were 
amusing ourselves by sliding over the ice of the lake but 
still keeping our ears alert for the barking of the dogs 
in the Indian village, just in case our friends would be 
coming through there, I suddenly heard, very distinctly, 
the singing of my godfather Johannes Prediger. The two 
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of us listened intently and, sure enough, they were com 

to rescue us. For us that sound was the voice of an ang 
They were already on the way to our dug-out shel 
O gee, how happy we were; I believe that I secretly wep 
for joy! 




























Perhaps many of those who will read this narrati 
now or at a later date will find the ending of this adventure 
rather incredible. There was, after all, a railway station 
nearby and trains were coming and going, so that we 
could, in an emergency, have notified the police. Yes, that 
is true. However, when one is “green” and doesn’t know 
the language of the country, and since we also had too 
much pride and self-respect to beg for anything as long 
as we had a bit of flour, we did not go to the station agent. 
But I believe, we would have gone to him in the bitter end. 


We were now happy and we had the women prepare 
supper for us all. Then we packed up all the things we 
did not need for sleeping and loaded them on the sleigh. 
After midnight we let the stove “go out” and at three o’clock 
we put the wife of Alex Prediger and her child and my wife 
in her sheepskin coat in the sleigh and wrapped them in 
blankets. Young Edward did the driving. Since the sleigh 
was already loaded quite heavily for the two light-weight 
horses, we men went on foot dressed in our fur coats. 


It was January 30, 1909, and God be praised, there 
was no wind that would have made the cold unbearable. 
Our provisions for the journey were salt noodles that we 
kept warm in our bosoms. At daybreak we stopped at Eye 
Hill Creek to let the horses catch their breath and get a 
bite to eat. At noon, when we arrived in Evesham, we 
made another stop. To keep my feet from freezing while 
I was standing still, I walked on with my godfather, Johan- 
nes Prediger, and soon we were two miles ahead of the 
sleigh. One mile from the place where H. Jansen now lives 
the horses began to grow tired, but the two of us started 
to walk faster, but when we arrived at the house of Michael 
Gartner I sat down on the steps. I almost fainted, for I had 
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Bride School — The country school attended by members of the 
family in 1911. The teacher was Miss H. Donnelly (Mrs. H. Kerr 
later). Back row: Mathilde Stang (Mrs. L. Gartner), Charlie 
Yates, Emilia Haag (Mrs. M.P. Stang), Jeanette Bride, Leopold 
Stang, Joy Green (Mrs. W. Henderson), Elizabeth Stang (author’s 
sister). Front row: Adolph Stang, Gladys Green, Leo and Mike 
Stang (author’s sons). (Picture and information supplied by Sr. 
Josephine Stang.) 


been on my feet since three o’clock in the morning. When 
the team finally arrived we lifted Mrs. Prediger and her 
child from the sleigh and unloaded their belongings. My 
wife and Johann Peter Stang and Edward drove home with 
our things. For the time being I remained with my old 
Hansel-godmother, who first treated me to coffee and Riewel- 
kuchen. After I had rested for a while, it was easier for 
me to walk the three miles that brought me home. Thank 
God that we were again at home with the children! 
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Mr. Lange, who did not want to leave the wood we. 
had cut in the lurch, sent “orders” to old uncle Joseph 
Stang that we should haul the wood to the station at 
Yonker and load it into a railway car. My brother Joseph 
drove along with him at the end of February or the begin- 
ning of March; they did not need me, for I knew that we 
couldn’t earn any money. What we did not owe him, he 
granted as interest; I don’t know how much it was, but 
I heard father say that old Joseph had the best of the 
bargain. We had done the work without any gain, and on 
top of that we had scattered the bit of provisions that 
we had. 


“a 
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20_—_Progress in 
Prairie Agriculture 


Since I had nothing else to do at home, I began to 
instruct the children in the catechism. Leo and his sister 
Elizabeth also learned the alphabet and and their sounds. 
They caught on quickly and by spring both of them could 
read German quite fluently. 


Old Bill Scott who was living where Macklin now 
stands let us know that there was a little store in which 
we could get salt meat which the government had sent out 
for poor settlers. Near the store we also found a post office, 
two miles northeast of Macklin, where the Malloys had 
their land (where Gretsches now live). Nels Malloy was 
the postmaster and brought our mail to Archibald Brallon’s 
store which at that time was one hundred rods west of 
our present house in the poplar and willow bush. It is now 
Schiller’s kitchen and coalshed. When I got our mail there 
we received a whole package of letters and the newspaper 
West-Kanada, which was published in Winnipeg. In this way 
we were again brought into contact with the world. We 
could also mail our letters here and no longer needed to 
go to Battleford. 


It need hardly be said that we carried on a diligent 
correspondence with our people back home in Russia, for 
grandfather and father’s brothers and sisters were still 
there; also both of mother’s parents were still living, besides 
a brother and some sisters; and also my wife’s parents. 
At that time so many bonds connected us with the home- 
land and everything was still so fresh in our memory and 
in our homesickness. 
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Father and I needed especially to describe everything 
to uncle Peter for he definitely intended to come here, if 
he could still obtain land near us. And there was a lot of 
land all around us. We had at first thought that it would 
take twenty-five years until all the area was settled, but 
that was a gross miscalculation. Already in February the 
government issued a decree according to which a home- 
steader could acquire a second quarter of land, the so-called © 
“pre-emption,” upon payment of ten dollars. Only twenty — 
acres needed to be broken and tilled; buildings did not 
have to be erected on the land. Three dollars an acre had 
to be paid before one obtained the third. These “pre- 
emptions” could now be obtained in the odd-numbered 
sections, and I believe there was a two-month period 
allowed, beginning the first of February, but no one was 
also to take a quarter that adjoined a road. For example, 
I had the N.E.% in Sec. 2; I was, therefore, not permitted 
to take up the N.W.%4 of Sec. 1 as my “pre-emption.” The 
quarter had to lie with one side adjacent to my homestead 
quarter, even though the roadline was between them. But 
the two quarters were not allowed to be joined diagonally 
across the corners. 


As a government agent Mr. Lange sent people from 
Battleford to discuss this new legislation with the settlers, 
and whoever had ten dollars could tape up his pre-emption. 
We were unable to do so, and remained with our “home- 
stead,” for we did not know whether we could cultivate 
our own land with our two little oxen. Before we could 
afford to buy more draft animals we had to earn more 
money. 


Through our post office in Macklin we received enough 
newspapers, and after they were read the womenfolk pasted 
them on the walls. Just what my pupils needed. After they 
had learned to pronounce the sounds of the alphabet, they 
sat down in front of the walls and figured out how to put 
the words together. By the time summer came around, 
they were both able to read well, and I did not need to 
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give them more assistance. In the same way they learned 
their catechism together, without anyone having to get 
involved, except to give some texts now and then. Later, 
when the priest asked them catechism questions they were 
able to answer very nicely. 


Spring finally arrived and in the beginning of April a 
group of young fellows went to Battleford to look for jobs. 
My godfather Johannes also went along and found work 
with the farmer for whom both of us had worked in the fall. 
His job was to repair everything in the blacksmith shop 
that was needed for road construction. 


This time I stayed at home, for I wanted to try to 
break up the land. We first got the walking plow into shape 
and when the ground was thawed out, we hitched our little 
oxen to the plow. In the garden where the ground had 
already been half broken because the sod had been removed 
for the building of our house, the plowing was fairly easy, 
but after we went out on the prairie we saw that they 
could not pull the plow, and we gave up all hope of break- 
ing up the land with the two little oxen. We simply had 
to get at least one more 0x. Hollman had taken the three 
head of cattle home that had stayed with us over the 
winter, so that we were also without milk. We were able 
to buy a cow on credit from Bill Scott, but he had no oxen. 


We were told that the government was offering potatoes 
in Scott as relief for the new settlers. I drove there to get 
them and also some salt meat and flour; I also brought 
along a disc. In the meantime father had received a letter 
from uncle Jackel in which he promised to send him some 
money. He, therefore, bought an ox from Johann Vollman 
and I went to fetch it as soon as I got home. 


The breaking of the prairie soil proceeded well with 
the three oxen, and by the middle of May I had ploughed 
up ten acres on father’s homestead. We really received 
money from Russia (I believe it was $150.00) and we paid 
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Vollman $90.00 for the ox, and he gave us a hen and a 
rooster to boot. 


Since the government had now allowed the settlers to 
take up homesteads and pre-emptions also in the odd num- 
bers, except in the two school sections 11 and 29 and in 
the Hudson Bay sections 8 and 26, we now were getting 
neighbours all around us, among them: Bill Bride, Bill 
Cameron, J. Kerr, the Cotton brothers, old William Lewis 
Proctor, Steve Cooper, old Rupert, and others. 


One day as I was going to Macklin to get the mail, I 
met Jack Wilbur digging out stones at a place where the 
Lee Hotel stands. When I asked him he told me that a 
hotel was to be built there. That was true, for people were 
now beginning to build the little town of Macklin. In the 
beginning of June many of our people from Grosswerder 
and the Sieben men of Cactus Lake were hauling lumber 
from the C.N.R. town of Chauvin for the hotel and for 
other businessmen. The Beaver Lumber Co. also hired the 
“Dinne” brothers, Joseph and Michael, to transport about 
6,000 feet of lumber from the Chauvin yard to Macklin, 
where it was to be sold in their yard. Jack Wilbur, an 
American who could speak both English and German well, 
was hired in this lumberyard both as a worker and an 
interpreter. A.W.A. Corscadden was the agent and was 
already living in a small shanty where he also had his 
office. The “Dinne” brothers also asked me to work with 
them, and with my wagon and three oxen I brought back 
a load of 2,000 board feet in two days, and received ten 
dollars in wages. 


Upon my return I found out that Johannes Prediger, 
who had already been working with our boys and the 
other Predigers for the contractor Dutleau, our boss of 
last year, was sent out to recruit more men for the job. 
Some men from Grosswerder had already left and I was 
supposed to follow them to the camp which was two miles 
west of the place where the two railways crossed at Unity. 
I knew the way there very well. On June 12, with my knap- 
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sack over my shoulder, I took leave of my wife and chil- 
dren, not without a heavy heart, for as head of the family 
one has various worries, and mine were not without founda- 
tion. I commended all my family to the protection of God 
and set out on the way that took me across the wide 
prairie that was burned black on the fourteenth of May, 
but was now resplendent in green grass and flowers. I just 
arrived at the camp as workmen were about to eat dinner. 
They were all surprised that I had covered the 35-mile 
stretch from home to here in a little more than six hours. 


The following day I was given two horses and a hand 
plow and was supposed to loosen the earth in the ditches. 
Actually, the idea was only to receive payment for the 
team that had been furnished. Therefore, whenever the 
engineers were not around, I would sometimes halt near 
the railway almost all day and sit on my plow, without 
having plowed a single furrow. Of course, I had to be 
careful, for the timekeeper was also an engineer and when 
_ other engineers were around he would say: “Mike, move!” 
and I had to move. Thus, I had a soft job. 





















If we did not have to cover many culverts, the work 
on the stretch of railroad proceeded quickly and the camp 
site was often moved, sometimes even after a few days. 
And, thus, we came to the place east of Evesham on July 25, 
where a big bridge was to be built. Because the engineers 
had first to complete their job on the bridge, we levelled 
out the stretch of railway west of Evesham and the site 
for the railway station in Evesham. 


From here we could again go home for Sunday. We left 
Saturday evening and I had a premonition that we would 
have a surprise after the six-week absence, We drove home 
With some men from Grosswerder who had brought their 
wn teams here for the job, and sure enough, when I got 
home I found that my premonition had not deceived me, 
or my wife had given birth to our fourth child, the first 
to be born in Canada. It was born eight days ago and was 
Upposed to be baptized on Sunday. We were all happy 
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that God made all things right. There was no doctor available 
far and wide, and I myself was not at home. The child 
received the name of Johannes; it was born on July 25, 1909, 


On Sunday we again attended Mass in the Gross- 
werder church. How the little sod church had changed! 
A wooden annex had been added, making it twice as long, 
and the old sod roof was replaced by a roof of shingles, 
The walls of the sod structure had been straightened out, 
and the building looked quite attractive. Although many of 
the westside settlers protested, work was begun on the 
construction of a parish house. But Father F. Palm was 
determined not to give in to the protesters, and the present — 
parish of Grosswerder owes him a debt of gratitude that 
he carried out his plan. 


I also saw that father and the womenfolk and children 
had again been doing good work. They had built a large 
sod barn and covered the roof with long hay from my 
hay slough. They had also made quite a bit of hay. Father 
also bought another cow from old Bill Scott, after he had 
partially paid for the first one. Brother Reinhold, who had 
learned to speak English fairly well through his association 
with neighbours, helped him with the conversation. We 
also received news that uncle Peter was on his way from 
Russia to Canada and would be arriving in about a month. 
Father had already made some hay for him. So we were 
able to return to camp on Sunday evening, free of worry. 


During the week I went with the principal camp five or 
six stations west of Macklin where we had to level out the 
grade for the steelgang. Because the bridge was not yet 
completed these men had to go back on the C.N.R. via 
Edmonton to Hardisty where they were laying down the 
steel rails behind us. Those in the camp who had teams - 
(the engineers also hired farmers who had teams), remained 
behind at the old site and hauled rails and ties from the 
bridge along the railway line as far as Macklin, while the 
section men laid down the ties and spiked down the iron 
rails. This work was completed at the same time as the 
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pridge, and all the workers came to our camp. 


Brother Joseph and my godfather Johannes Prediger 
who had remained behind brought us the news that uncle 
Peter had arrived from Russia, and that the train was now 
running as far as Macklin. Construction was going on in 
that town all summer. The hotel had to be built twice, for 
when the framework of the first building was completed a 
cyclone swept through the town and tore almost everything 
apart, so that most of the buildings had to be reconstructed. 
The owner of the hotel went bankrupt and had to seli out 
to Tom Lee, who was its proprietor until his death in 1948. 
During the cyclone father was visiting at the home of Bill 
Bride while he was returning from Macklin in a wagon 
with the children. 


The entire camp now worked from the west in the 
direction of Macklin and when they again camped near 
Moore’s Lake, we again drove home on Saturday evening. 
Father and uncle Peter had just returned from Battleford 
where they had driven on business with two horses, Buck- 
skin and Sandy, which uncle Peter had bought from Walter 
Proctor. Uncle Peter took up three quarters of land: one 
quarter in Section 12 for himself; in Battleford he took up 
a cancelled quarter on which the original homesteader had 
failed to establish a six-month period of residence; and he 
obtained one quarter for his oldest son Jacob. All three 
quarters were located in Section 12. Father paid his debts 
in the stores with money which he borrowed from uncle 
Peter. From now on he would not have to travel to Battle- 
ford, for we could get all the things we needed from 
Macklin. It was a joyous reunion. The old men had brought 
something to drink from Battleford and on Sunday we 
continued the celebration with our nearest neighbours. 


We also heard that uncle Peter was worried about his 
son Jacob who had to stay behind in Liverpool because of 
his sore eyes, for this meant an increase of expenses that 
had not been anticipated. He had also brought along his 
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prother-in-law, Peter Brost, and his wife, and paid for their 
tickets. They remained behind in Winnipeg where they 
first wanted to earn some money to pay for their journey, 
before they would take up land. Although uncle Peter had 
made good money from his property in Russia, he still had 
his worries. 


On Sunday the boys went back to the work camp. 
In mid-October the camp was moved for the last time to 
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The picture on the preceding page was a small clan gathering 
of some of the Stangs, wives, children and libations. It was 
taken at the Uncle Peter farm. Some of the identities may be 
vague. The picture was taken about 1916. Top row: Pete, Joe, 
Leopold, Joseph, John, Jack, J. Weinkauf(?), Anna Brost, Her- 
man Blatz, Joe Brost, Wendlin, Reinhold, Mary, Justine (Sr. 
Lucy, O.S.E.), with Alex on the horse. Middle row: Joe Gallin- 
ger, Mike, Mrs. Peter Brost (Rose) with Christine, Alex Reschny, 
Mike Stang (author), Peter Brost, George Stang (Uncle *On'), 
J. Weinkauf (?), Uncle Peter Stang. Front row: Mariann Wein- 
kauf (?), Mrs. H. Blatz (née Anna Margaret Stang) with Clara 
(Sr. Aloysia, O.S.U.), Mrs. Peter Stang (aunt Mary), with Katie, 
Mr. Mike Stang (author’s father), Mrs. Geo. Stang (aunt Kather- 
ine), with Theckla (Sr. Celine, O.S.U.), Mrs. Joe Gallinger (Paul- 
ine) — baby could be Mary — Peter Gallinger (7), Mrs. Alex 
Reschny (Mary). By way of explanation of some of these people 
— most of these are members of Uncle Peter Stang’s family. 
Joseph, John, and Jack all deceased; Reinhold at Macklin; Mary 
at Edmonton; Justine, as stated, now Sr. Lucy; Alex on horse- 
back at Edmonton, with Mary. Mike Stang was the father of 
Fr. Egbert Stang whom many know; Mike passed away in 
Edmonton; Amelia Stang still lives in Edmonton. Clara, known as 
Sr. Aloysia, O.S.U., passed away in 1938. Geo. J. Stang, Uncle 
“Os” was often referred to as “der Stange Lehrer.” Mike W. Stang, 
the author, was often referred to as “der singe Michael — he 
loved to sing. Mike Stang Sr., is our grandfather and was often 
referred to as “der Schuster Michael.” Sr. Celine is Uncle Geo.’s 
daughter Theckla, now in Edmonton. This picture was supplied 
by Sr. Josephine Stang who also supplied the information to 
go with it. 
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the bush on the west side of Macklin. We levelled the sou 
side of the railway yard for various tracks, and when 
began to freeze our work for the fall was over. Uncle Peter's 
Jacob had also arrived in the meantime and was able to 
work for several days in the camp. Then we all went home, 






























There we had a problem. It was too late to build a 
dwelling for uncle Peter, and we had to take them with 
us into the sod house for the winter. That meant that 
twenty-two persons (and also two babies in cradles) had — 
to share two rooms, one of which was 16’x16’ and the 
other 14’x 14’, At night we had to use upper and lower 
bunks. Later in the winter we again drove to Battleford, — 
for uncle Peter and his son Jacob had to get their final 
papers for the homestead land, for the deadline was about 
to expire. On this trip I took the eastern road via Luseland 
and then turned north through Scott and Wilkie, for these 
areas were already settled and largely by German-Russians 
from the Black Sea region, so that we could more easily 
find a lodging for the night. 


We now also had four oxen and two cows during the 
winter. Father had bought a strong black ox from Alex 
Rowein in the late summer, so that we had enough oxen 
to break up the prairie soil with our one-share plow. Uncle 
Peter had only two horses. We had just enough hay, but 
there was no straw since there was no grain to be threshed. 


In the spring of 1910, which came early in March so 
that the livestock could already graze on the open prairie, 
uncle Peter bought four oxen and two cows. On March 10 
Joseph Biechel2° drilled a well on the land of Hermann 
Blatz. He went down eighty feet but still did not find enough 
water for two head of livestock. Uncle Peter also had a 
well drilled and, although he did not go down very deep, 
he had enough water. During April, when the weather was 
worse than in March, I worked on the railroad section. 
When the ground thawed in May and the grading work 
began on the southern stretch of railway towards Moose 
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Jaw, 1 went back to the farm to seed the few acres and 
to break up some more land. My father had bought, on 
time of course, from our neighbour Bill Cameron, two 
horses, one of which was a sorrel gelding and the other a 
black mare with a colt. The gelding, a strong horse, had 
the “Schwinne,” shingles, on both flanks, and the mare, 
which was a light horse, had the shingles on one flank only. 
We tried to heal the skin infection, but without any success, 
We worked both horses, however, whenever we needed 
them, especially in making roads and pulling the drill. For 
the new breaking we had our four oxen. This spring we 
sowed wheat on the ten acres we had plowed up last year. 
On father’s land I plowed up twenty acres and sowed them 
to oats. 


Uncle Peter had built a small sod house on his home- 
stead land for his family to live in. After they had broken 
a field for the sowing of some oats, uncle’s family began 
to make clay blocks for a large house, for they didn’t want 
a large house of sod. Under the supervision of my father 
and with the help of my wife (they were over there every 
day), they built themselves a good house of Lehmsteine, as 
we called them in Russia, but the roof was made of boards. 
This house of abode is still standing today, after thirty-three 
years, although they do not live in it anymore. 


I had to keep busy with the breaking of the land. We 
had bought a one-share (sulky) plow and uncle Peter had 
a two-share (gang) plow with a riding seat. We had four 
oxen and he had four. We, therefore, hitched the five 
strongest oxen to the gang plow and the other three to the 
sulky. And together we did the breaking of the land, so 
many acres for each. He had helped us out by lending us 
money, and so we helped him out with the field work, for 
I had to show his boys (the eldest was only seventeen) 
how to break up the prairie sod. So we completed eighty 
acres for uncle Peter and eighty acres for ourselves, above 
and beyond what each had sowed to oats. 
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Uncle George (Uncle “Os”) and his wife Katherine. They were 
the author’s favourite relatives. Not only was Uncle “Os” a 
relative, but he and his wife were also good friends. He helped 
the author with many details in writing his story. (Picture sup- 
plied by Sr. Josephine Stang.) 
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Our other boys were working in the camps on the 
railway line. Also my brother Reinhold, who was only six- 
teen years old, for Bill Bellor of Evesham hired him for 
the camp because he could speak some English and was 
able to handle a team of horses. 


From Russia we received the request that we should 
plant a large garden of potatoes and cabbage, so that the 
new immigrants would also have some produce when they 
arrived. For uncle Georg-Joseph, commonly called “uncle 
Os,” and grandfather were about to sell their goods and 
hoped to be here by mid-summer. They would be accom- 
panied by uncle Johannes Weinkauf with family; Joseph 
Gartner (Giartner’s Ossche) with family; Johannes Gartner, 
“Horige,” because he wore a full beard. They were all from 
our village of Vollmer and we were supposed to look for 
available free land in our vicinity. Three men already 
arrived in Winnipeg in April, namely, Michael Haag, Peter 
Brost, and a single man, Johannes Schneider, who was 
also a German-Russian. The first two had taken up their 
homesteads where they had lived for some time, whereas 
Johannes Schneider obtained the N.W.%4, Sec. 15, Tp. 38, 
Rge. 28, where Joseph Gerling also had his quarter. They 
had to be content with the quarter section they got, since 
there was no other choice available. These men obtained 
their land from the Macklin office where an old German- 
American named F. Schréder was installed as a sub-agent. 
After transacting their business, the three men returned 
to Winnipeg and did not settle on their land until September. 


At that time our father was still thinking of going back 
to Russia as soon as possible. In fact, he did not like to 
hear that others were planning to leave Russia to come here, 
particularly since all the land in our vicinity had all been 
taken. He, therefore, wrote to Russia telling them that if 
they absolutely wanted to emigrate, they should at least 
retain their “dusch” (the land that grandfather had re- 
tained) and not sell it as inheritable property. He did not 
want to become landless in Russia. But they had already 
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sold all the land, their own as well as ours, as inheritab] 
property, and were all ready for the journey when th 
received father’s letter. To return to Russia was now out 
of the question. And on July 25 or 26 they all arrived hale 
and hearty in Macklin. 


' 


Scarcely had we gotten uncle Peter and his family 
settled on their land, when we again had to provide quarters. 
for uncle “Oss” and family and uncle Johannes Weinkauf 
and family. Since it was still summer, some could still 
secure shelter in the barn. Now it was a question of seek- 
ing for more land, and I who was just disking the new- 
breaking was summoned, because I had the most experience 
in looking for land. Accordingly, uncle Johannes Weinkauf 
got his oldest boy, who was only fifteen, to take on the 
job of disking. Along both sides of Eye Hill Creek there 
was still land available. Some of it was poor land, for the — 
good land was already taken when we arrived at the Land © 
Titles Office. If one didn’t want to move south into the hills, 
there was no alternative but to take the land that was 
still available, be it good or bad. Uncle “Oss” wanted four 
quarters for his family and grandfather’s; and uncle Wein- 
kauf, who wanted good land which was not too far away 
from us, wanted two quarters. This was a difficult situation. 


One day as I was at the Post Office, I saw a posted notice 
which indicated that the S.E. 4% of Sec. 16 could be obtained 
for only $60.00. The man who originally filed for this quarter 
had made some improvements on it, but decided to give 
it up. There was a 12’ x 14’ shanty on it and also the S.W.%4 
was still available. When I informed uncle “Oss” about this 
offer, he did not delay very long; he paid the money and 
filed for one quarter for himself and the other for grand- 
father. I had more trouble with uncle Weinkauf. He was a 
farmer and wanted to have good land, for he had several 
adolescent boys. We found out that the S.E.%4 of Sec- 27, 
28 by 28 (where the Donnelys lived) was still available. 
He filed for the land, since the soil was good and it was 
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not very far from town. He hoped that he would be able 
to get another quarter near the first one. 


It was already late in June and quite dry, but they 
wanted to have some of their new land broken. Uncle Wein- 
kauf at once bought four oxen and a plow. With our own 
oxen I tried to plow up five acres of prairie sod for uncle 
“Oss”. But alas, uncle “Oss” wanted to clear away the 
stones ahead of the plow. But we both had a hard time. 
The plow went so deep in some places that the oxen could 
not pull it; in other places it was impossible to get the 
plow into the ground. On the other hand, the weather got 
so hot that one couldn’t get much work out of the oxen. 
But the job of removing the stones proved to be impossible. 
Uncle “Oss” was not used to this kind of work and after 
the first few attempts he collapsed. On one occasion when 
I passed him on a round, he was lying on the ground, utterly 
exhausted, with his head resting on a stone. I told him to 
leave the stones in the ground, for I could easily get over 
them with the plow. Little by little, I managed to ‘scratch 
up’ five acres, nothing more. 


Uncle Weinkauf and I succeeded in ‘scratching up’ 
about the same acreage on his land. There were no stones 
here, but sometimes the soil was as hard as brick. Indeed, 
there was no point in trying to do more, for it was already 
mid-July and we had to start making hay. Moreover, both 
uncles still wanted to construct their dwellings and I also 
had to harvest the bit of wheat at home. 


We had built a small sod house and a small barn on 
cousin Hermann’s homestead. The Weinkauf family were 
lodged there, since uncle Johannes still did not know 
whether he would keep the one quarter of land for which 
he had filed. Uncle Joseph was planning to build a modest 
wood-frame house as soon as the other important work 
was over. 


Our wheat did not thrive well in the dry summer, but 
it was tall enough to cut. We bought a binder and with 
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our and uncle Peter’s horses we cut our wheat and oats, 
We also had the chance to have our wheat threshed by two 
Lutheran men, Deines and Rauber. They had unloaded 
their separator in Macklin and Peter Lang and I hauled it 
with our horses out to our land. We threshed one hundred 
bushels of wheat from the ten acres, and this provided us 
with seed for the following spring; and fifty bushels of oats. 
This was our first crop in Canada. We also had some fodder 
for the chickens. We were still without pigs. 





In September, shortly after the harvest, our boys 
Joseph, Reinhold, and Hermann, all of whom had been 
still working on the railroad, came back home. On Septem- 
ber 10 the three men from Winnipeg also arrived. Michael 
Haag, with wife and one child, were given quarters in our 
home; Brost and Schneider went to uncle Peter’s place. 
The three men borrowed our oxen to get some needed wood 
from the bush. They then worked together to build a sod 
house on each one’s homestead. Haag was able to move into 
his house by October 10. During this time I built my first 
wood-frame house — for uncle Joseph. I had always liked 
to do carpentering, and William Lewis helped me with the 
plan of the house and taught me how to cut the rafters. 
We had a long, beautiful autumn and we were able to 
get all our wood fuel from the bush. 


The fact that we had no well caused us a lot of work, 
for we had to water our livestock at uncle Peter’s place 
and also fetch water from there for our household use. 
After the boys came home we dug several well holes but 
none of them produced sufficient water. We had put a cas- 
ing into one well, but all it provided was water for washing 
in the wintertime. But this well sufficed to obtain for us 
our land title. We still had to buy meat, but the most 
expensive beef was only seven or eights cents a pound. 
Of course, we still had no cattle or pigs that we could 
slaughter. However, we had harvested enough garden vege- 
tables, cabbages and potatoes, despite the dry summer. 


At the end of November brother Reinhold and I got 
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work in the C.P.R. yards in Macklin, There we had to 
unload and stack rails and ties for the southern stretch 
of the line. The work, the food and drink were good. The 
new arrivals were now all settled on their land, except 
uncle Johannes Weinkauf who was still living in the little 
house of Hermann Blatz. We were now alone. 


We were also well looked after in religious respects. 
We still belonged to the Grosswerder parish, and despite 
the distance of nine miles, we drove to church every Sunday 
and on all feast days, as well as on the first Friday of 
every month. Uncle Joseph, Haag, and Brost had still farther 
to go, but they were always on time. Many of the dissidents, 
called “die Streitigen,” although they lived closer to the 
church than we did, did not attend. A small group of these 
dissidents — at least seven families were Volga Germans 
from the Saratov region — became reconciled in the spring 
of 1910, following the first incident of death among us 
in March. 


Here is what happened: “Dinne” Mischke had to under- 
go an operation in the Saskatoon hospital and died as a 
result of it. He was one of those who did not want to 
belong to the church and parish of Grosswerder. However, 
he had been reconciled with the Church and received all 
the sacraments before he died. Otherwise, Father Palm 
would not have given him a Christian burial, because he 
had stubbornly refused to make his Easter confession. The 
incident had a decisive impact on the others, who now again 
attended the Grosswerder church. Only a group of Germans 
from South Russia, who had settled in 1910 near Cactus 
Lake, southwest of us, still stayed away. However, after 
the church authorities decided to establish a parish with 
a church among us in the west, independent of Grosswerder, 
most of the dissidents and finally all of them became mem- 
bers of the Grosswerder parish. 


Uncle Peter and we co-operated with the priest from 
the very beginning and paid the contribution requested 
from us for the support of the church and the rectory. 
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Thus, everything eventually took its normal course. Ini 
1916 we were organized into our own parish and built the 
St. Peter’s church nine miles south of Macklin. But it was 
then only an affiliate of the Grosswerder church. However 
in 1923, after we had built a rectory, we received our first 
resident priest, Father Conrad Meyer. Now we had only 
six miles to church, instead of nine. I was also the leading 
man in the choir until 1924 when I moved with my family 
to Macklin, 


But let us go back to the economic situation in 1911, 
Already in the previous fall we purchased two young brood 
sows and we also had a small flock of chickens. After our 
winter rest my brother Reinhold and I worked for another — 
month with the yard gang in Macklin. When we returned 
home, brother Joseph and cousin Hermann had already 
initiated some business deals. They found out that Bill Bride, 
whom they often visited, was feeding two fine horses dur- 
ing the winter. They belonged to an elderly bachelor named 
Anderson, who was living two and a half miles north of our 
land, One of the horses was an old sorrel of light weight 
and the other was a six-year-old pale-brown gelding of 
Belgian breed. Since Anderson wanted to sell these two 
horses, the boys informed father and me of the deal. We 
had already planned to buy more horses and to trade off 
our own two horses, for the sorrel’s shingles on his forelegs 
were getting worse. The boys had already found someone 
who was interested in a trade, It was the son of old Bill 
Belor who told them that he could cure the sick horses 
and would be willing to give us two pregnant mares for 
our horses and $600.00 in cash. The asking price was not 
too high. Such a pair of mares would easily cost $750.00 in 
Macklin. In the meantime the boys had hired out: Joseph 
to G. Linnie and Hermann to Bill Bride. I, therefore, had 
to take charge of the business deals. 


In those days the banks would offer credit to any set- 
tler, as long as they knew he would soon receive the title 
to his land. I knew that I also would be able to get money 
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from the bank. And since we wanted to get good work 
horses, I hitched our horses to the manure sleigh and drove 
over to Belor. I exchanged my two horses for the two mares 
and gave him a note for $600.00 which father, Joseph, and I 
had signed, When I heard a bit later that old Anderson 
had returned to his homestead, I dropped over one Sunday 
afternoon and after I had carefully examined the brown 
horse, I agreed to pay $160.00 for him. At the bank I needed 
only pay the manager a $10.00-tip and he accepted my 
promisory note for $180.00 and gave me a loan of $170.00. 
I paid the old man $160.00 for the brown gelding and kept 
the remaining ten dollars for myself, so that I might also 
have a bit of money in my pocket. 


We now had three beautiful horses (Fred, the gelding, 
and the two mares, Maud and Tessie) and a yearling colt; 
in addition, our four oxen. With our three horses and one 
of the oxen we sowed fitty acres in wheat and twenty-five 
acres in oats on our own land, and fifteen acres in 
wheat and ten acres in oats on cousin Hermann’s land. 
After that we used the oxen to plow up more prairie sod. 
After the breaking, our two strongest horses died, one 
after the other. They had been overworked on the gang 
plow in 1910, and this summer they could no longer take it. 
However, right after seeding time, our two mares foaled: 
Maud had a male colt and Tessie delivered a beautiful set 
of twins — a real bounty for us at that time. 


In May we received the title to our land, and immedi- 
ately we took out a mortgage of $1,000.00 on each of the 
three homesteads. Thus, we were able to pay all our debts 
in the bank, in the stores, the machinery firms, etc. We also 
paid all the money we owed to uncle Peter. With the re- 
maining money we bought clothes and other items for the 
family, so that we were again able to look upon ourselves 
as respectable people. 


I would also like to mention that a young boy from 
our village in Russia arrived here at the beginning of 
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winter, 1911. His name was Jakob Doetzel and -he was ; 
cousin to uncle Johannes Weinkauf and also to the fath 
of Johann-Peter Stang’s wife Maria. He had also been a 
school comrade of brother Joseph and cousin Herma 
He had filed for two quarters of land just a half mile south 
of the present-day church of St. Peter’s, near Cactus Lake, 
In the first couple of years Jakob Doetzel generally stayed 
with Johannes Weinkauf, except when he was required to 
reside on his land. 


























In 1911 the spring and also the beginning of winter 
were relatively dry, but because the seed was sown in 
virgin soil, the crop was fairly good. On June 23 we got 
the first good rain and from then on it rained often enough 
and abundantly enough so that everything grew well, al-— 
though there was too much rain for the heavy land that I 
had. On the fifteen-acre tract, for example, the wheat was 
as tall as a man and many stalks had two ,three, and even 
four heads of grain, but they were still so green that the 
hoar frost of August 28 blighted the blossoming wheat, 
leaving us nothing but straw. The frost did harm to all the 
settlers, in a greater or lesser degree, but the wheat on the 
lighter land was already half ripe and suffered less from 
the frost, as for example, on brother Joseph’s land. The 
oats did not suffer at all, for it was already ripe. Thus, 
the hope of a good crop was only half fulfilled, 


Before the frost came we had driven to Salvador where 
a certain Black Sea German-Russian named Bohn had 
horses for sale. He had a brown gelding that looked similar 
to our Fred. It was fat and looked beautiful, but had an 
open wound on the innerside of one thigh. The seller called 
it “a wire-cut.” The horse was also not yet broken in for 
driving, but was supposed to be a good riding horse. Since 
we needed a fourth horse, we bought it on time for $125.00 
and soon discovered that it was indeed a good saddle horse 
but we were unable to break it in for driving. It was simply 
spoiled too much. We had a great deal of trouble with it 
on the binder, where Fred had to drag it along as a team 
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partner. However, we were able to mow our frozen crop 
with our four horses, and also bind what we cut, in the 
hope of getting some fodder for the livestock. 


On July 31, 1911, our first daughter, and second child 
to be born in Canada, arrived and was baptized by Father 
Palm in the sod church at Grosswerder and given the name 
Maria. The sponsors were Mrs. Maria Reschny and my 
brother Joseph. 


At threshing time we discovered that the heads of 
wheat on my land were completely empty. The grain on 
brother Joseph’s land was fairly good. Since we did not 
know when we could get our threshing done, and since 
there was only one threshing machine and steam engine 





The author and his two brothers and two good friends in their 
Sunday Best. from left to right: Reinhold Stang, Herman Blatz, 
Joseph Stang, Michael Stang, Alex Reschny. The occasion for 
the picture was the men had all bought new Sunday suits! (Pic- 
ture supplied by Mrs. E. Schulmeister.) 
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owned by Joseph Kokesch and sons in the entire district, 
we hauled all the loose and bound sheaves together and 
piled them into stacks. During the threshing we would do 
the bundle pitching ourselves and would only have to pay 
for the machine by the hour. The oats, which was not 
frozen, we left in the stooks and it was threshed the regular 
way, and the job was paid for by the bushel. But by the 
time the machine arrived at our place, we had to dig the 
stooks out of the snow. However, we got enough fodder 
for the horses and the pigs. 


In the late fall we bought two mares and two geldings 
from Bill Belor, but eight days later we lost a beautiful 
mare because of a severe attack of colic. They were pur- 
chased on credit, but Belor knew that he could get his 
money. We now had seven mature horses, a yearling colt 
and two young foals; in addition, six head of cattle. We had 
two pigs to slaughter and together with uncle Peter we 
also bought a cow from Johannes Gartner which would 
provide us with about seven hundred pounds of meat for 
the winter. 


Although coal was cheap — the best quality was $5.60 
to $6.00 a ton — we had to get our firewood from the bush. 
We could haul it faster with horses than with oxen. Since 
uncle Joseph had also bought two horses, we often drove 
as a caravan into the bush; that was a lot more fun. After- 
wards we could leisurely devote ourselves to our winter 
rest. The only hardship was hauling water for the livestock. 


At this point I would like to mention something that 
does not pertain to our family history, but belongs to the 
story of settlement in western Saskatchewan. In the fall of 
1911, Alois Baier and Peter Prediger went back to Russia. 
Baier could not bring his family over because of trachoma; 
so he had to go back, although he did not like to. Peter 
Prediger wanted to become a soldier in Russia, but the 
deeper reason was that all the Predigers, except Michael 
and Alex, did not want to remain in Canada. Indeed, the 
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old Predigers and the eldest son Johannes returned to 
Russia after they had sold their land. They were warned 
by various people, for the World War was already in the 
air and the Balkan states were already in conflict with 
Turkey. But they wanted to return to Russia, and they 
did. That was to be a fateful decision, for they had to en- 
dure the revolution and the war, and were robbed of all 
their capital. But thanks to their certificates of Canadian 
citizenship, they were able to come back to Canada. 


Despite the fact that the Predigers had returned to 
Russia, many new settlers came to Canada from the neigh- 
pouring village of Schuck, namely, the Rollheisers, the 
Schambers, and several others. Alois Baier and his family 
also came back with them. Since he had Canadian citizen- 
ship, his wife and children were also considered Canadian 
citizens and did not need to take out special papers. He also 
brought along his brother Peter and family. They were all 
afraid of imminent war, especially Alois who belonged to 
the army reserves. 


In the spring of 1912 cousin Hermann went to work 
for Bill Bride, and, because my brothers Joseph and Rein- 
hold were able to do the seeding, I looked for a job as a 
carpenter. My first job was on Joseph Stang’s (“Dinne Oss’’) 
house where I removed the sod roof and replaced it with 
a roof of boards. I then straightened out the walls with a 
spade and put a wooden floor in the rooms. I then made 
several improvements on our own sod house. After replac- 
ing the leaky sod roof with a wooden one and straightening 
out the uneven walls, I put new beams into the ceiling and 
laid down a wooden floor of shiplap boards on the old clay 
floor, Finally, I painted the ceiling, the floor and the window 
frames, so that our sod house had a completely new look. 


In this year we had a wet spring and also a wet sum- 
mer. We had seeded about sixty acres in wheat, fifty in 
flax, and thirty in oats. Since we did not have enough 
seed wheat we seeded the new breaking with flax which 
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Threshing on the prairies. It was outfits like this one that travel- 
led around the country and threshed the farmers’ crops. Not 
everyone owned an outfit like this in those days. This particular 
one was owned by Mr. Henry Reinhardt from Provost, Alta. 
While he didn’t do our farm, he did many in the vicinity of the 
Saskatchewan border towns. (Picture supplied by Mrs. Magdalena 
Reinhardt-Stang.) These pictures were taken in 1915. 
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we obtained from Bill Bride in payment for the work that 
Hermann had done for him. Because of the wet weather 
the flax kept putting out new shoots and in the end we 
had to cut it while it was still half green. The wheat, on 
the other hand, turned out very well. Since the harvest was 
late and only a few threshing machines were in the area, 
uncle Peter, Peter Stang’s uncle Joseph and I got together 
and bought a threshing ovtfit on credit. None of us was 
an experienced engineer but we had to make a go of it, 
for we had no intention of letting our first decent crop lie 
in the field during the winter. Br sther Joseph who had 
learned a few things about the gasoline tractor from George 
Sinny was chosen as chief engineer, while John Peter Stang 
and Jakob Stang operated the separator. Well, we used lots 
of oil without worrying too much whether it always got 
into the machine or not. One could always tell by the oil- 
soaked ground, where the engineers had been sleeping dur- 
ing the night. We cast lots to see in what order we would 
have our threshing done. Uncle Peter came first, we were 
in second place. 


We began to thresh with a crew of untrained people, 
and as often happens with greenhorns, we did things that 
caused us to laugh at ourselves. We took on eight teams 
and two field pitchers (Michael Haag and 1). We provided 
one team of oxen which uncle “Qss” (the Stang school- 
teacher) was to drive. However, since it would have taken 
three men to handle this “team,” we put it aside and had 
uncle “Oss” help with the job of pitching sheaves into 
the separator. And so, with much hard work and worry, we 
succeeded in threshing all our grain and also that of several 
other settlers in that area. Since it started to get quite cold 
at night, we always had a back-breaking job before we 
were able to get the Titan engine started in the morning. 


Before the harvest we had built a barn measuring 
26’ x 32’, but we only put up the four walls, without a 
roof or barn floor. We simply set up the threshing machine 
nearby and blew the straw over the structure to form a 
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cover. We now had room for our livestock and also a place : 
to store various kinds of grain. The price for wheat this year 
(fall 1912) was very poor. Wheat sold for only forty-nine 
to fifty-two cents a bushel; oats was twenty to twenty-five 
cents a bushel. Flax brought a good price, but our flax was _ 
of such poor quality that we were unable to sell it. After 
--we had made the first down-payment on our threshing 
machine, there was not much money left from our crop, 
even though we would have needed some for clothing and 
bedding. 


Personally, I was greatly irritated with our farming. 
Already in the spring I was opposed to the idea of seeding 
flax, but no one listened to me. When the flax caused us 
so much work and brought in so little gain, I, as the eldest 
son in the family, again voiced my opinion, but the younger 
fellows rudely snapped at me. I got no support from my 
father who was content to merely say: “Well, we can’t do 
anything about it now; what’s done, is done, and that’s that.” 
That was indeed so, but I was still too much under the 
influence of the customs in Russia and thought that I de- 
served more respect as the eldest son. Since I had to do 
the major part of the work in Russia, I thought that I still 
had the right to give orders here, where the other boys 
actually did more work than I. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: These were the last lines that Michael Stang III 
wrote down in his family chronicle before his death. 
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21____ Selected 


German Folksongs 


The emigrant may lose everything — love of 
fatherland and the use of mother tongue, but 
the songs of his homeland survive the long- 
est. (Tr.) 

—GUSTAV FREYTAG 


Introductory note by the editor 
The following ten folksongs are taken from Michael Wm. 
Stang’s collection of 42 songs which he wrote down from memory 
in 1943 in a simple exercise book. The interesting postscript 
reveals his love of the German folksongs he learned in Russia, 
his remarkably good memory of the oral tradition, and his 
ability to write an astonishingly good German, despite the fact 
that he never had a chance to study it in school. For these 
reasons the postscript deserves to be preserved in its original 

hand-written form with the author’s autograph. 


To make the German song texts more significant and inter- 
esting for the present-day and the future descendants of the 
Stang kinship, I have decided to provide the musical notation of 
almost all the songs and also to add the English translation of 
the German text. In this way, it is hoped, the descendants may 
be encouraged and inspired to sing these songs as a living keep- 
sake of their ancestral heritage. —J.S.H. 
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TRANSLATION 

I learned the following songs (and others) some 40 years 
ago in Russia, partly from oral tradition, partly from old German 
songbooks. And now in my sixtieth year I have written down the 
words from memory. I also know the folk melodies to all of 
these songs. 

I have taken the trouble to write down the verses as legibly as 
possible, but the kind reader will have to excuse the grammatical 
errors, for I have never studied any German grammar. In Russia 
I had only 3 kopecks worth of school education. 


Written: January 15, 1943 —Michael Wilhelm Stang 
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Spielt mir eins, ihr Musikanten 















Und es £'l1t mir so schwer vonrein-ander zu gehn, 
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Le-bet wohl bis auf's Wie-der - sehn! 


1. Spielt mir eins, ihr Musikanten, 
Spielet mir ein Stiicklein laut 
Mir und meinem Schdtzlein zum Gefallen, 
Mag’s verdriessen wen es will :|: REFRAIN 


2. Sassen einst zwei Turteltauben, 
Sassen beid auf einem Ast. 
Wo wei Verliebte miissen scheiden, mussen scheiden, 
Da verwelket Laub und Gras. : |: REFRAIN 
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Lindliches Leben* 

1. Wie schén ist das ldndliche Leben, 
Ein Hduslein auf griinender Flur, 
Mit Schattigen Baumchen umgeben. 
Wie gliicklich macht mich die Natur. 
Ein Strahl der erwachenden Sonne 
Drdngt sich in mein Sttibchen herein. 
Da fiihl ich unzdahlige Wonne, 

Kein Herr kann gliicklicher sein. 


2. Zufrieden leb ich auf dem Lande, 
Obgleich ich kein Edelmann bin. 
Es schwinden im mittleren Stande 
Die Tage so frohlich dahin. 
Im Schatten der griinenden Baume. 
Da sitz ich so gerne allein. 
Da wiegen mich goldene Traume, 
Der schénen Vergangenheit ein. 


3. Die Schwalbe sitzt oben am Dache 
Und zwitschert ihr Morgenlied vor. 
Ich hére sobald ich erwache 
Der Vogelein stimmender Chor. 
Die Wachtel schlégt im Getreide, 
Die Nachtegall singt im Hain, 

Es stimmet auf griinender Heide 
Die Lerche so frohlich mit ein. 


* An interesting folk song, but I have been unable 
to find the music for it. 


End-Stiicklein 
Vetter Michel, liebet mich, liebet mich, 
Aus deutscher Redlichkeit, aus deutscher Redlichkeit. 
:|: So wie mein Vetter Michel ist, 
ist keiner weit und breit. :|: 
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Country Life 

1. How beautiful is life in the country 
A little house on the green meadow, 
Surrounded by shade-giving trees. 
How happy Nature makes me. 
A beam from the awakening sun 
Throngs into my little room. 
I feel immeasurable joy, 
No lord can be happier than I. 


2. I live content on the land, 
Although I am no nobleman. 
The days of the middle class 
Pass by so merrily away. 
In the shade of the dark-green trees 
I love to sit all alone. 
There the golden bright dreams 
Of the beautiful past envelope me. 


3. The swallow sits high on the roof 
And warbles its morning song. 
As soon as I wake I hear 
The birds’ harmonious choir. 
The corn-crake sings in the wheat 
The nightingale calls in the grove, 
The lark on the greening heath 
Joins in the cheerful notes. 


TH Sue. 


Final Ditty 
Uncle Michael loves me, loves me, 
With German sincerity, with German sincerity. 
:|; A man like uncle Michael 
Cannot be found far and wide. :|: 
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Slummer Polka* 


Man sagt ich bin so miide, 
Wird jezt gesungen Tag und Nacht. 
Dieweil es mich noch amusiert, 
Hab ich den Text dazu gemacht. 
Schénne Kinder, wir nicht minder 
Singen’s oft mit Lachen, 
Denn es passt tdglich fast 
Auf die meisten Sachen. 
Weiber sind fast ungehalten, 
Wenn der Mann das Liedchen singt. 
Anstatt sie zu unterhalten, 
Schlafrich er die Worte bringt: 
“Ach ich bin so miide, 
Ach ich bin so matt. 
Ich méchte lieber schlafen gehen, 
Des Morgens wieder friih aufstehn.”’ 


Mancher der bis friih halb vier 

War auf irgend einem Ball, 

Oder auch beim Bédyerisch Bier, 

Der ist miid auf jeden Fall. 

Katzenjammer in der Kammer 

Wird ihn schrecklich plagen. 

Ach, wie schwer wird sich der 

An die Arbeit wagen. 

Doch es liegt der Zweck dahinter, 

Meister oder Principal 

Ruft zur Arbeit: ‘‘Rasch ihr Kinder!” 

Gdhnend singt er noch einmal: 
“Ach ich bin so miide...” 
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Slumber Polka 


The ditty, “I’m so tired,” 
Is now sung both day and night. 
And while it still amuses me, 
I thought some fitting text to write. 
Pretty girls, we often sing it 
With much delight and mirth, 
For that, it seems, quite nicely suits 
Most things upon this earth. 
Women are almost always vexed 
When the husband in this vein 
Instead of entertaining them 
Drowsily sings the old refrain: 

“Oh, I am so tired, 

Oh, I am so worn. 

1 would much rather go to sleep 

And get up early in the morn.” 


Many a man who’s up till three 

Dancing at a merry pace, 

Or swilling his Bavarian beer, 

Is surely tired in any case. 

The hangover in the chamber 

Will torment him cruelly. 

Ah, how hard he will find it 

To venture back to work. 

Yet there’s some goal behind it, 

The master or the manager 

Calls to work: “Quickly, children!” 

And with a yawn he sings once more: 
Oh, I am so tired. . ee 
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3. Unsere jungen htibschen Madchen 
Muss man auf dem Balle sehen. 
Wenn sie tanzen wie die Rddchen, 
Sich mit ihren Liebchen drehen. 
Welche Lust, Brust an Brust, 
So dahin zu schweben! 

Bis ganz friihe tanzen sie 
Welch ein gottlich Leben. 
Aber ist der Ball voritiber, 
Sitzen sie zu Hause dann, 
Liegen in den Bettchen nieder. 
Ein jedes fangt zu singen an: 
“Ach ich bin so miide...” 


4. Auch die Herren vom Militar 
Finden Spass an diesem Witz. 
Ei! wenn’s Exerzier’n nicht war, 
Noch dazu bei grosser Hitz! 
Anmarschieren! Exerzieren! 
Achtung! Richt euch! Gott, wie matt! 
Der Major tritt hervor: 
“Diese Tragheit hab ich satt!” 
Doch da sagt ihm ganz bescheiden 
Einer, der es wagen dary: 
“Herr Major, heute mit den Leuten 
Seien Sie doch nicht allzu scharf. 
Ach, sie sind so miide, 
Ach, sie sind so matt. 
Sie mdchten lieber schlafen gehen 
Als Exerzieren und Schildwach-stehen.”’ 
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3. 


One must see them at the ball, 
Our pretty girls, so young and free, 
While they’re dancing in a whirl 
And swinging with their sweethearts, 
With zest, breast to breast, 
Gently gliding, swaying. 
They dance till early dawn, 
What heavenly pleasure. 
But when the ball is over, 
They sit quietly at home 
Or lie in their cosy beds, 
And each begins to sing: 

Oh, I am so tired. . at 


The military men in the army, too, 
Find this joke amusing. 
Oh, if there were no army drill, 
And that in the greatest heat! 
Forward march! Drill practice! 
Attention! Right dress! God, how weak! 
The major steps forward: 
“T’ye had enough of this sluggishness.”’ 
But he is told quite politely 
By one who dares to speak his mind: 
“Major, sir, don’t be too hard today 
On all the people gathered here: 
“Oh, they are so tired, 
Oh, they are so worn. 
They would much rather go to sleep 
Than drill and stand on guard.” 
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5. Ein junges weibchen seufzet lang 
Des Abends Stille in sich hinein. 
Ach, was wird die Zeit ihr lang: 
“Mein Mdannchen ldsst mich ganz allein, 
Ach, er sitzt und trinkt und schwitzt 
Bei Billiard-Spiel und Karten, 
Oder singt und trinkt und schlingt, 
Lasst sein Weibchen warten. 
Aber wart, du sollst’s mir biissen! 
Kommst du heute spat nach Haus, 
Und du willst mich zartlich kiissen, 
Rufe ich ganz schldfrich aus’’: 
“Ach, ich bin so miide, 
Ach, ich bin so matt! 
Ich méchte lieber schlafen gehen, 
Des Morgens wieder friih aufstehen!” 


* A fascinating piece of folk poetry, 
but I have not been able to find the 
music for it in any songbooks. 


be Das Lied vom Pfeifchen 


1. Wenn mein Pfeifchen dampft and gliiht 
Und der Rauch von Blédttern 
Sanft mir durch die Nase zieht, 
Tausch ich nicht mit Géttern. 


2. Schwingt sich dann der Rauch im Wind, 
Fang ich an zu lachen, 
Denk ich, so vergniiglich sind 
Alle andre Sachen. 


3. Schick, O Gott, dem edlen Kraut 
Friih und spat ein Regen, 
Und dem Landmann, der es baut, 
Lauter Gliick und Segen. 


4. Edles Kraut, du stdérkest mich 
Fiir mein ganzes Leben! 
Dank dem edlen Schépfer auch, 
Der dich mir hat gegeben. 
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5. A dear young wife is softly sighing 
To herself in the evening silence. 
Alas! how the time hangs on her hands: 
“My husband leaves me all alone; 
While he sits and drinks and sweats 
Playing billiard games and cards, 
Or he’s sitting, drinking, cating, 
While his wife is weary waiting. 
But wait, you shall pay for it! 
When you come home late tonight 
And want to give me tender kisses. 
V’ll exclaim quite drowsily: 

“Oh, I am too tired, 
Oh, I am too worn. 
I would much rather go to sleep 
And get up early in the morn.” 


Tr.: J.S.H. 


The Song of the Pipe wm 


1. When my pipe steams up and glows 
And the smoke so gently draws 
From the leaves through my nose, 
I wouldn’t trade with gods. 


2. And when the smoke flows in the wind, 
I start to laugh a spell 
And think how all the other things 
Are just as ephemeral. 


3. For this noble weed, O Lord 
Send rains both late and early, 
And to the farmer who planted it 
Grant happiness and blessings. 

4. Noble weed, you give me strength 
For my entire life! 

Thank the noble Creator, too, 
Who has also given you to me. 
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braucht kein Geld ausg 


kann man alles haben genug, 
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kann man alles borgen,braucht nicht fllrs Zahlen sorgen. \ 


Ei, wie geht’s im Himmel zu 


1. Ach, wie geht’s im Himmel zu 
und im ew’gen Leben? 
Alles kann man haben genug, 
braucht kein Geld ausgeben. 
Alles kann man borgen, 
braucht nicht fiir’s Zahlen sorgen. 


2. Fallt im Himmel ein Festtag ein, 
viel Speisen sind zu wahlen. 
Petrus geht in den Keller ‘nei, 
tut den Wein bestellen. 
David spielt die Harfe, : 
Utrich beat len Rarpien: Oh, What goes on in Heaven 

1. Oh, what will things be like 
in heaven and life eternal? 
One can have most anything 
and need not pay out money. 
One can borrow everything, 
nor fret about repaying. 


2. When there’s a feast day in Heaven, 
We eat what we desire. 
Peter goes into the cellar 
and orders up the wine. 
David plays the harp, 
Ulrich roasts the carp; 
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Katharina backt Kiichle fein, 
Elisabeth tut’s Fett hinein. 
susanna und Dorothee 

um den Herd rumstehen, 
die Speise zu besehen. 


4, Lorenz hinter der Kuchentiir 
tut sich auch bewegen; 

er tritt mit seiner Pfann hervor, 
hat Leberwurst drauf liegen. 
Joseph stellt das Essen vor, 
Cecilia spielt die Musik vor, 
Wir tun uns amiisieren, 

den Braten uns tranchieren. 


_ Der Petrus auf dem Schimmel reit’t, 
er ldsst ihn paradieren. 

Der Martin ist auch schon bereit, 
ihn vor die Kutsch zu fiihren. 

Ei, waren wir nicht Narren, 

wenn wir nicht tditen fahren, 

Ross und Kutsche lassen stehen, 
um noch einmal zu 


Fuss zu gehen? 8} 
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Katherine bakes fine cookies, 
Elizabeth puts in the butter. 
Susanna and Dorothea 

are standing at the hearth, 
attending to the cooking. 


Lawrence behind the kitchen door 
is also keeping busy; 

he emerges with his pan 

full of liversausage. 

Joseph comes to serve the food, 
Cecilia starts to play the music. 
We amuse ourselves a lot 

in carving up the roast. 


. Peter rides his snow-white horse, 


he lets it stride and prance. 
Martin now is ready quite 

to hitch it to the coach. 

Would we not be fools, 

if we did not take a ride, 

letting coach and horse now stand, 
to go on foot again? 







































neh.—men 





Mir ein jung frisch Weib-i-chen zu 


) 
Leider doch findt stets manch ein jung-er Gesell 


Ich werde mich wohl miissen bequemen 


Ich werde mich wohl miissen bequemen, 
Mir ein jung frisch Weibchen zu nehmen. 
Leider doch findet manch junger Gesell 
Anstatt den Ehestand, den Himmel oder d’Holl. 
:|:Nein, nein, nein ach nein, 
:|:Ich will immer recht vorsichtig sein.:|: 


Manche sind zahm wie die Lammer und die Tdubchen, 
Bis sie kommen in die Wirtschaft als Weibchen; 
Dann wollen sie gleich Herrscherin im Hause sein, 
Schlagen sogar mit Pantoffeln obendrein. —Ref. 


Manche, die haben am Putzen ihr Vergniigen, 
Lassen alle Arbeit stehen oder liegen; 

Stehen vor dem Spiegel den ganzen Tag, 

Dadurch wird ein mancher zum Bettelmann gemacht. 


Aber, Gott sei Dank, es gibt noch eine Sorte, 
Die in der Tat sowie auch in dem Worte, 
Fleissig in der Wirtschaft, redlich in der Treu, 
Und ein wenig Schénheit ist auch noch dabei. 
:|:Ja die, ja die, ja die will mir frei’n, 
Und es soll mich auch nimmer mehr gereu’n.:|: 
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mer recht vyor-sicht-1g sein. 


I Really Have to Make Up My Mind 


I really have to make up my mind, 
A young, comely wife for myself to find. 
Still, many a young bachelor, sad it is to tell, 
Found, instead of wedded bliss, heaven or hell. 
:|:Nay, nay, nay oh nay, 
I really must be careful anyway.:|: 


Some of them are tame like the lamb and turtle dove, 
Happy in the household as wives of love. 

But soon they commence to rule and to reign, 
Wielding the slipper with all their might and main. -Ref. 


Some love to primp and find it lots of fun, 
Leave all the housework utterly undone, 

Stand before the mirror the whole day through, 
And soon many a man becomes a beggar, too. 


But, praise the Lord, there’s still another faction, 
Which both in werd as well as in action, 
Are busy in the household, faithful and true, 
And they posses a bit of beauty, too. 
:|:It’s she, it’s she, it’s she whom I’ll woo, 
And this I shall never, never rue.:|: 
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Es war einmal ein kleiner Mann 
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Es war einmal ein kleiner Mann: Heh - - juchhe! 
Eine grosse Frau wollt er han: Heh - - juchhe! 
Grosse Frau wollt er han: Nudi-nudibums - - hopsassal 


Frau auf den Tanzboden ging 
Kleinmann wollt’ auch mitgehn. 


,.Kleinmann, du bleibst zu Haus, 
Wasch mir Schiissel und Teller aus!“ 


Frau von dem Tanzboden kam, 
Mann hinter dem Ofen spann. 


Mann kroch ins Butterfass, 
Guckt er ’r’aus, kriegt er was. 


Mann lief zum Haus hinaus, 
Lief schnell ins Nachbarshaus. 


Fing seinem Nachbar an zu klagen: 
,Mich hat meine Frau geschlagen!“ 


,,.Brauchst mir’s ja nicht zu klagen, 
Meine hat’s mir gestern ebenso gemacht!’ 


4) 
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Madam, nach Hause sollst du kommen 


Madam, Madam, nach Hause sollst du kommen, 
Dein Mann, und der ist krank. 
:|:Ist er krank, Gott sei Dank! 
Legt ihn auf die Ofenbank! 
Und ich komm nicht, und ich komm nicht, . 
Und ich komm nicht nach Haus.:|: 


2. Madam, Madam, nach Hause sollst du kommen, 
Dein Mann, und der ist tot. 
:|:Jst er tot, so sei er tot, 
Leid’t er auch keine grosse Not, 
Und ich komm nicht, usw :|: 


3. Madam, Madam, nach Hause sollst du kommen, 
Die Trager tragen ihn schon fort. 
:|:Tragen ihn die Trager fort, 
Kommit er bald an seinen Ort! Und. . :|: 


4. Madam, Madam, nach Hause sollst du kommen, 
Die Trager scharren ihn schon zu. 
 :|:Scharren ihn die Trager zu, 
Der Herr gib ihm die ew’ge Ruh! Und... .:|: 
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Madame, You Should Be Coming Home 





1. Madame, you should be coming home, 
Your husband’s fallen ill. 
:|:If he be ill, in that case 
Lay him by the fireplace! 
And I shan’t come, and I shan’t come, 
I shan’t be coming home.:|: 


2. Madame, you should be coming home, 
Your husband, he is dead. 
:|:If he’s dead, let him be, 
He’ll suffer no great misery. 
And I shan’t come, efc.:|: 


3. Madame, you should be coming home, 
They are taking him away. 
:|:If they’re taking him away, 
He’ll soon have a place to stay. And. . nol 


4. Madame, you should be coming home, 
They’re putting him in his grave. 
:|:If he’s put into his grave, 
The Lord give him eternal rest! And. . alt 
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die NUch-te durch swet-lo. 





Die angenehme Sommerszeit 





Die angenehme Sommerszeit 
ist selten hier teplo.' 

Wir haben zum Ersatz dafiir 
die Nachte durch swetlo.2 


Und kommt der liebe Sonntag bei, 
dann sind wir alle froh; 

Dann geht es auf der Eisenbahn 
nach Zarskoye selo. 


Von dort aus geht ein grader Strich 
nach Pavlovski waksal,? 
und unterwegs da hért man schon: 
Tam slavni budyet bal.4 


Und kommt man auf die Station 
da ruft die Menge: stoi!5 
Isvoshtchik podavai siuda!é 

und fahrt mit ihm domoi.7 
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Und wer sich dann betrunken hat, 
der sagt sich selber: stoi! 

und wer kein Geld zum zahlen hat, 
der fahrt peshkom domoi.® 


Und wenn der Mann nach Hause kommt, 
so heisst’s shend postoi!9 

und wenn er gleich den Schnaps verwischt, 
kommet es wie chort domoi.!° 


Dann greift er in den Hosensack 
und zieht was Geld hervor: 
synotchik, ti stupai f kabak"! 
sonst gibt es einen spor.'? 


Und wenn das Weib das Maul nicht halt, 
so heisst’s shend, moltschi!'3 

sonst wenn ich einen Priigel nehm, 

wird dir’s nicht wohl ergehn. 


Und dir damit na spina dam'4 

shtuk dvatzat'5 an der Zahl. 

so geht es halt uns shenshtchinam'é ‘ 
fast immer tberall. 


So geht’s, wenn man geheirat hat, 
so heisst’s shena tierpi!'7 

Da kriegt man auch noch Priigel satt 
fast wie das liebe Vieh. 





per arpwePn 





AW 
warm 10. home like a devil 

bright 11. my son, go to the tavern 
railway station 12. fight 


there will be a beautiful ball 13. woman, be silent! 


stop 14. give on your back 
coachman, drive up here 15. twenty strokes 
home 16. us women 

home on foot 17%. woman, endure 


woman, wait! 









Wir sitzen so frohlich beisammen 





[of aT 
Ca 






wir ha - ben ee an -der so 


1. Wir sitzen so fréhlich beisammen 
Und haben einander so lieb; 
Wir wiinschen uns allen das Leben, 
Ei, wenn es nur immer so blieb! 


2. Wie sollt es denn immer so bleiben 
Wohl unter dem wechselnden Mond? 
Der Krieg muss den Frieden vertreiben, 
Im Krieg wird keiner verschont. 


3. Da kommen die stolzen Franzosen, 
Wir Deutschen, wir fiirchten uns nicht. 
Wir stehen so fest wie die Mauern, 
Wir wanken und weichen keinen Schritt. 


4. Napoleon, du Schustergeselle, 
Was sitzt du schén auf deinem Thron? 
Warst du nur in Frankreich geblieben, 
Da hattest du den allerschénsten Lohn. 


1) Notierung von John M. Gross 
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We're Sitting so Gaily Together 





Wir wiinschen uns all-en das Le = -—- ben; 





1. We’re sitting so gaily together, 
And hold one another so dear. 
We wish us all a good life, 
Ah, if it only lasted forever! 


2. How could things always stay thus 
Under the changing moon? 
Ah, the war keeps driving out peace, 
In war no one is spared. 


3. Then came the haughty Frenchmen, 
We Germans, we do not fear them. 
Oh, we’ll stand as firm as a wall, 
We won’t waver or retreat a step. 


4. Napoleon, you cobbler’s apprentice, 
How nicely you sit on your throne! 
If you had just stayed in France, 
You’d have had the finest reward. 
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Ist es denn doch wirklich wahr 


Moderately slow 


dass der Kat -.ser Na-po- le - on 





nom —.men,, 
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ist nach Russ-land kom - men? 


1. Ist denn das auch wirklich wahr, 
Wie man hat vernommen, 
:|:Das der Kaiser Napoleon 
Will nach Russland kommen? :|: 


2. Viel zu Pferd und viel zu Fuss 
Sind nach Russland kommen. 
:|:Haben gleich die schéne Stadt 
Moskau eingenommen.:|: 


3. Moskau war noch nicht genug, 
Da gibts keine schéne Gassen. 
:|:Petersburg, die Residenz 
Miissen wir noch haben.:|: 


4. Dort gibt es Fleisch und Bier genug, 
Und ein jung-frisch Leben, 
:|:Und ein Glas Schampanjer Wein 
Und ein Schatz daneben.:|: 


5. Morgens als die Sonn aufging, 
Kam Napoleon zu reiten. 
:|:Er sah ja seine arme Leut, 
Wie sie sind im Schnee verfroren.:|: 
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Da gab er sein Kommando ab, 
Um wieder alles zu verlassen. 
:|:Wir miissen wieder nach Frankreich, 
Denn wir sind ja verloren.:\: 


Is It Really True? 


Is the rumor really true 
As we have heard it stated, 
:|: That Emperor Napoleon 
Intends to come to Russia:|: 


Many on horse and many on foot 
Have invaded Russia. 
:|:They at once beseiged and took 
Moscow, the beautiful city.:|: 


Moscow was not yet enough, 
It had no splendid streets. 
:|:We still need to seize 
The imperial city of Petersburg. :|: 


There we'll find meat and beer enough, 
A young exciting life, 
:|:A glass of champagne wine, 
And a sweetheart at our side.:|: 


At dawn when the sun came up 
Napoleon came ariding. 
:|:There he saw his wretched troops 
Frozen to death in the snow.:|: 


Then he issued his order 
To leave everything behind. 
:|:We must return to France again, 
For we are lost and ruined.:|: 
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An area map of the villages in Hesse, Germany, from which 
many Catholic Volga colonists emigrated. 
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Appendix A 


Family Names of 
Volga-German Settlers in Sask. 


Family names of the Volga-German pioneers in western Sas- 
katchewan and the names of the colonies from which they 


came: 
From Volimer From Schuck From Rothammel 
Bach Burghardt Appelhans 
Baumgartner Feser Frank 
Beilmann Kohlmann Fuchs 
Blatz Krieger Kloberdanz 
Brost Kloberdanz Maurer 
Doetzel Kress 
Dornhoff Rohlheiser From Pfeifer 
Glassmann Schachtel Brungardt 
Gartner Schamber Desch 
Graf Sieben Gotting 
Hollmann Stadelmann Hein 
Prediger Zink Kéberlein 
Rollheiser Schénfeld 
Roth From Hussaren Stegmann 
Schmidt Schiebelbein Weingarten 
Schroh 
Stang 
Weinkauf 
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Glossary of 
Russian and German Terms 


ambar granary Brandkasse fire fund 

babushka grandmother Fastnacht Shrove Tuesday; mardi 
banschuk heavy felt blanket Flur a tract of land 
basharna fire hall Kaftanner mackinaw cloth 
blinnye pancakes Kaltstuebchen cold pantry 

bosche God Kerb, Kerwe: 

borscht cabbage soup dialect forms of 


“Kirchweih” popular harvest feastival 
Kienspanlicht pine-torch light 
Lehmstein dried clay block; adobe 


brikastchik clerk, middleman 
dusch, lit. ‘‘soul’’, male person 


gumne grain barn 7 

kabak whiskey tavern Maistub baal nora alie 

noone ao ae Mehiriewelbrei porridge of egg noodles 
krilitz anteroom, vestibule Miststeine manuise: bricks ; 
lefka shop, store Oberdorf upper sector of the villege 
matechke slovenly women Obervorsteher mayor or reeve of ; 
monastir nunnery the district 

natchainik adm. official Putzmuehle — winnowing mill 

ostrok village jail Realschule science school ) 
pristaf chief of police Reff scythe with cradle attached 
sarpinka = woolen cloth Reiserholz —_ brushwood 

schie cabbage soup Rinderhof cattle-yard 

semelyanka earth dwelling Schaaben roofing sheaves 

semstvo regional government Schwinne dial., “shingles” (skin 
sokha wooden hoe-plow disease) 

sotnik assemblyman Suessholz lit., sweetwood; wildroot 
sutya judge Tenne threshing floor 

Tat a fathom (7 feet) Vorderhof front yard 

troika three-horse team Vorsteher mayor of a village 
upravieische manager Zettel a section of woven cloth 
uriatnik village sheriff Zuckerstein rock sugar 

volost administrative district 


yamtchik coachman 
Russian Measures and their Equivalents 


1 verst — 500.sasha (fathoms) — two-thirds of a mile = 1.06 kilometers 
1 sasha — 3 arshin — 1 fathom = 7 feet — 2,113 meters 
arshin — 16 vershok — 28 inches — 71.11 centimeters 
= 1.55 inches — 4.4 cm 
ine — 2.7 acres — 1.09 hectares 
36 Ibs. — 16.38 kilograms 
= 10 pood — 8 chetverik —360 Ibs. = 6 bushels = 2.1 hectoliters 
ik — 8 garnez = 45 Ibs. — 3 pecks — 26.24 liters 
ro — 3% gallons — 1 pail = 12.3 liters 
1.35 quarts — 1.25 liters — 36 ounces 
= \% pail — 6 liters 
Russian Currency and its Equivalent 
= 100 kopecks — 20 cents (1850) 
= 75 cents (1850) 
= 25 Kreuzer (1808) 
Thaler (1840) 
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EPILOGUE 


After reading my Father's story, it has been my contention 
that it was most unfortunate that he was unable to finish it. 
I thought about it many times in the past and have hesitated 
to try and put a few finishing touches to it as I saw and felt 
and learned about what he would have said. 


There are many people who, I am sure, feel they could 
write the ending to this narrative. In fact, the original manu- 
scripts were stolen from the library of St. Mary’s Church in 
Macklin, Sask., where they had been left by Father Schnerch 
for safe keeping until my family could retrieve them. It took 
Father Schnerch to get them back, but only a Xeroxed copy — 
imagine that — a copy of that which was rightfully his for 
safe keeping. It is very regrettable that such a thing occurred, 
and so many Xeroxed copies were illegally passed around the 
country without anyone’s consent. However, that is water under 
the bridge and fortunately no one tried to use them against us. 
But I have not forgotten the many hard feelings this episode 
created amongst relatives. 


Again I am reminded of a story at this point, that seems 
to fit the bill at this particular time. 


There was a young professor who, for the very first time 
in his life, was to teach his first lesson and face a class to 
deliver his very carefully prepared lesson plan. As he looked 
over the class, he felt a “million” eyes staring at him and he 
felt a bit nervous and agitated. However, he cleared his throat, 
rapped for attention, and very slowly said, “There are probably 
a great many people who know more about this subject than 
I do, but since I do not see any of them here today, I will 
proceed.” SO BE IT. SO SHALL IT BE DONE. 


My father’s narrative ends on rather a note of discontent 
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with the way things were going at the homestead and farming 
in general. It seems he wanted something better. 


It was this feeling of frustration that made him decide to 
expand and seek greener pastures. He rented a farm west of 
Macklin, Sask., known to us and the neighbourhood as the 
Braedon Farm. It was big and had a nice farmhouse and lots 
of land for cultivating and raising stock. His family had in- 
creased to twelve by this time in his career in the early 
twenties, and so he had need for expansion. 


It is at this point in his life that he nearly gave up hope 
and would have abandoned the farming life, had it not been 
for his faith in God Almighty and the help of his relatives 
and friends. I am sure that as he was recalling this particular 
time, he felt very sad and must have contemplated these 
events with a very heavy heart, and found it very difficult to 
write it down. 


He refers to it very shortly when he speaks and tells about 
his journey from Russia to Canada. To recount his words: ‘Sia 
regard to my narrative of our journey from Russia to Canada, 
I greatly regret to state that my diary in which I had noted 
down everything that happened from day to day, was destroyed 
in a fire.’ It was that fire that left him absolutely penniless. 
I was only a toddler of about three and a half years of age 
at the time of the fire, but I remember that event so very 
vividly that nothing can ever erase it from my memory. 


It was in the early spring in the mid-twenties. The day was 
a Sunday and Confirmation day for some of the young people 
of the parish. My mother was left at home with about six tiny 
tots ranging in ages from a few months to about six or seven 
years of age. She had gone down to the lower farm yard to 
feed her chickens and check the stock. We youngsters were 
romping around the house, as it was kind of a cool day outside. 
At one point in these rompings I had decided to go to the 
bathroom but on climbing the stairs and trying to get into the 
room, I couldn’t get the door open and reported such to my 
brother Paul. He investigated this and found that the room was 
on fire and the wind pressure was what prevented me from 
opening the door. He quickly notified my sister Julie, and be- 
tween the two of them they herded us outside. My young 
nephew, Mark (Leo’s second oldest son), a few months old, 
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had been forgotten. But Paul and Julie were counting heads 
and found we had forgotten him, and Julie rushed back into 
the house and brought him out — a very brave girl! 


In the meantime my mother had heard all the commotion 
and screams and came running back to the house. I guess what 
she saw must have nearly stopped her cold — smoke and flames 
pouring out of the roof of the house and a few little children 
huddled together like her chickens. By this time the alarm had 
sounded in town and Mr. Martin, a neighbour, had come into 
the yard to help. It was very fortunate he did, as I am sure 
he saved my mother’s life. She had tried to get back into the 
kitchen to rescue some things when Mr. Martin pulled her back. 
As he did so the upper part of the rear upstairs came crashing 
down. It was something I shall never, never forget. 


The rest of the details are dimmed, but my father often 
contemplated how and where the fire got such a.start before 
it was discovered. It was fortunate none of us lost our lives 
in that fire, because it was so far gone in the upper part of 
the house before it was discovered. Everything we owned had 
gone up in smoke except for the few clothes we wore that day. 


As I stated before, it was only the ready helping hands 
and the kindness of the people of Macklin that kept us from 
“going under,” and giving my father the courage to go on. 


This he did. We re-located in town and built a new house 
and started from scratch, and I guess that puts it quite well, 
because he had to scratch and save and work like a Trojan 
along with my mother and older brothers to make ends meet. 


The farm was kept up and stock was raised for food and 
gardens planted for the other necessities. It was a bad time, 
for prairie life was very hard. The dirty thirties were full upon 
us and life was no picnic. Many stories have been written about 
these times and no one raised on the prairies will ever forget 
the hardships and the many set-backs the people experienced. 
How can anyone ever forget the hailstorms, the rainstorms and 
above all, those devilish dust storms. Yet we lived through it 
all and got an education and had good times along with the 
bad. In spite of the hard times we managed to have fun and 
learned the value of home and what a nickel could buy. I 
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believe it was a good sobering test to make us appreciate 
what we had and what we were striving for. 


And so the late thirties came upon us and with this, the 
dreadful World War II. It separated many families and changed 
our lives completely. 


It was during these years — 1939 to 1944 — that my 
father was writing his story. It is at this time that he seemed 
to get bogged down in memories and sickness and worry. He 
had seven sons to worry about and one daughter, all of whom 
had enlisted. He was kept busy writing letters and sending 
cigarettes and parcels overseas to his boys and trying not to 
worry. He had told me, on one of my furloughs, that he — 
hoped to have his story done so we could read it when we all 
got together again. He was looking forward to that day so 
much, when we would all gather under one roof for a good 
family reunion. 


But that was not to be. His illness and worries were too 
much for him and on November 28, 1944, he quietly passed 
away at home with my mother and sister and older brother 
by his side. It was sad to hear this as he had hoped so much 
to live a while longer to see his family re-united again. In 
just a few months later the war was on its last bomb and 
nearing the end but the Good Lord had other plans. 


The family members out in the wilds, all returned safe 
and sound. There were many re-unions but my father was 
sadly missed. 


It was at this time that his story was discussed, but since 
everyone was busy getting re-habilitated, it was left and almost 
forgotten, until parts of the Xeroxed copies began surfacing 
around the country and we began to remember that my father 
had left us something to remember him by. 


It took a few years for us to get cracking, but after a lot 
of hounding from relatives and friends, the story has become 
a reality. I hope that, as people read it, they will appreciate 
what my father has tried to say and that he wanted us to 
remember that he wasn’t all “hard rock” and that he only 
wanted us to have some of the good things. While we didn’t 
get any golden spoons and silver plates, we had a good up- 
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bringing and a good homelife. My father was strict, but I do 
not believe it did anyone of us any harm. I am sure we all 
appreciated what our parents did for us and worked so hard 
to give us. 


I remember once, in later years, asking my parents how 
they managed to keep from having a nervous break-down with 
all the hard times they had to put up with. My father didn’t 
reply at once, but my mother just looked at me, as if I had 
fallen off my perch, and said, “We didn’t have time for such 
foolishness. There was too much work to be done and a family 
to raise.’ And so it was done! 


Let this then be a memorial to all those mothers and fathers 
who built our prairies from nothing into what they are today. 
Do not let us forget for one minute how hard they worked to 
build this country. Let us think twice about tearing it apart 
for greed and selfish gains. It would be the biggest betrayal 
to our ancestors since Judas betrayed our Lord. 


May they rest in Peace and guide us by their silent vigil 
and silent prayers until once again we have our family re-union. 
This time we will all be there! 


—F.E. Stang 
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Son Son Son Son 
PTE. LEO J. STANG A.C.2 MIKE STANG 


A.C.1 JOHN L. STANG BDR. WILLIAM A. STANG 





Son Son Daughter 
CPL. AUGUST J. STANG PTE. PAUL A. STANG JULIA STANG 





f 3 Bix 3 z 3 
Father Mother Grandson 

MIKE STANG MRS. MIKE STANG PTE. EDELBERT STANG 

and part of their 


The author, Michael Stang, and wife Susan 
“contingent” for World War II. 
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Author’s daughters: Mary (Sister Marcella), and Julie (Mrs, Leo 
Turenne). 
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Author’s daughters (left to right): 
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Ann (Mrs. R. Moreau), and 
Betty (Mrs. J.P. Quinn) with daughter Jeanne. 








The author’s youngest son, Francis, who spent thirty years in 
the Armed Forces with the Air Force. Joined in 1942 and retired 
in 1973. 
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Stans Famili y 


BERNHARD STANG *1716 in Wallernhausen/Bidingen, Hessen 
OO Married 
* Born 
Johann-Heinrich *1743 in Wallernhausen/Bidingen, Hessen 
| ©O Anna-Christina Seibert *in Unterlais/Biidgn., Hessen 


SEBASTIAN *17 ? in Vollmer/Volga 


SS 


Johannes Joseph PETER *18?? in Vollmer/Volga 
00 wife née Zink ma 
Ni 
Michael, Sr. Johannes Joh.-Peter MICHAEL, Jr. *1832 in Volimer/Volga 
| O©O Anna-Maria Baumgartner *1839 
MICHAEL I! 1860 in Volimer/Volga Peter +1870 Joseph +1874 
©0 Elisabeth née Blatz 
MICHAEL Wm. Il! +1883 in Vollmer Justina Joseph Elizabeth Reinhold 


OO Susanna Baumgartner 00 J. Doetzel C. Gartner J. Schulmeister J. Schultz 





Leo Michael Markus John Mary Elizabeth William August Paul Julia Francis Anna-Maria 
*1902 +1904 *1907 +1909 *1911 “1913 *1915 *1916 +1918 *1919 *1923 *1924 
Born in Vollmer, Russia Born in Canada - Province of Saskatchewan —> 


Appendix B 


The Stang who soldiered for the Czar 


Not all the Stang forefathers in Russia were tillers of 
the soil or village craftsmen. We had seen that there were 
also several priests and, no doubt, there were also a few 
school teachers. But besides these peaceful occupations, 
there was at least one man who distinguished himself as 
a fighting soldier of the Czar. 


In the Catholic weekly of the Tiraspol diocese known 
as “Klemens,” we find in the issue of June 8, 1905, a rather 
interesting account by a certain Johann-Peter Stang, who 
had just returned to his native village of Vollmer from the 
Far East where he had fought in several battles in both 
the Chinese Border Rebellion and in the Russo-Japanese 
War of 1904-1905. The report reads quite literally as follows: 


God be praised, I fortunately survived the years of 
military service to which I had been called. At the very 
beginning of my career, even before the outbreak of the 
Chinese Rebellion, I had been sent with other Russian 
troops to Port Arthur where I arrived after a long 
journey of fifty-five days on the Trans-Siberian railway. 
I remained in Port Arthur for about four months when 
the insurrection in China broke out and I was ordered 
with my unit by our General Stoessel to proceed to the 
war front. When we reached Taku on our march we 
found that this city had already been heavily bombarded 
by our warships and finally captured. We, therefore, 
hastened on to Tientsin with the least delay in order to 
help our brothers-in-arms who had been encircled by the 
enemy. We liberated Tientsin and it was there that I 
had my first whiff of gunpowder. It didn’t smell bad at 
all, for we were victorious. From Tientsin we marched 
under General Stoessel to Peking, the Chinese capital. 
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After two days of fighting we and our allies captured this 
old imperial city. After the Chinese insurrection was 
quelled, I remained in Peking for another month and then 
was ordered to return to my former post at Port Arthur. 
I remained there until the outbreak of the Russo-Japanese 
War in October, 1904. 


When the Japanese appeared suddenly and completely 
unexpected before Port Arthur with their huge fleet of 
warships and cruisers, we had no premonition of their 
hostile intention. We even thought that the first canon 
shots by the Japanese were just salvos of greeting. But 
when the bullets and bombs came flying all around us, 
we were no longer in doubt. We responded immediately 
as well as we could under the circumstances of complete 
surprise. This action took place at night and on that par- 
ticular night I was still inside the fortress. The next day 
our army group was ordered by General Kashalinsky to 
move down to the Yellow River. When this general was 
replaced by General Sosulitch, under whose command we 
fought near the river, we were unfortunately trapped by 
the enemy and encircled in the town of Jachese, but after 
a brief but bitter bayonet battle we again managed to 
break out. However, after fighting for three full days in 
the Yellow River area we were compelled to withdraw 
in the direction of Liao-Yen. I subsequently participated 
in the fighting in and around this town, where we were 
exposed to enemy shells for almost seventeen days. 


In the meantime General Keller had taken over com- 
mand of our troops in this area, and I must pay him the 
greatest praise and respect, for he was always to be 
found where the shelling and firing was the heaviest. 
His bravery was truly death-defying, and he was fated 
to fall on the field of battle before the Japanese captured 
Liao-Yen. He was succeeded by General Iwanov. However, 
after the three Manchurian armies were formed we all 
came under the supreme command of General Linewitsch, 
who was a Pole and a Catholic. 


I also took part in the great nine-day battle near the 
river Schache. From there we drew back to the town of 
Kuen-Shen, not far from the city of Mukden. Our line of 
defense in front of Mukden was three hundred versts 
(200 miles) long. In the battle for Mukden — the last battle 
in which I was engaged — I was severely wounded and 
brought into the hospital at Charbin. The bullet that had 
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penetrated my right shoulder blade is still lodged there 
to this day. I was accordingly pronounced unfit for mili- 
tary duty and came back home on the West-Siberian 
railway. 


In the course of the seven main battles in which I 
was engaged throughout the Boxer Rebellion and the 
Russo-Japanese War, I was wounded only four times — 
once on the side of my head, once in the thigh, once in 
the leg, and once in the shoulder blade. During that 
period I was awarded three distinctions. The first was 
a silver medal for helping in the suppression of the Chinese 
Rebellion. The second was the ribbon of St. George, 4th 
class, for three separate actions, namely, capturing a 
Japanese flag, killing an enemy colonel, and making 
contact with a superior officer under heavy cross-fire. 
The third was also a St. George ribbon, third class, for 
carrying out skillful reconnaissance. Along with the dis- 
tinctions, I was also granted a monetary reward of a 
mere fifty kopecks a month. But, in all probability, I 
shall also get a small pension later on, but hardly much 
more than five or six rubles a month. 


In my years of military service I did indeed have a great 
deal of luck, for with the use of today’s murderous 
weapons with which each country tries to surpass the 
other, it is a real miracle when one manages to escape 
from so many battles with one’s life in comparatively 
good health. But, in spite of everything, I still often 
think of the theaters of war and my dear old comrades. 
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The author’s youngest brother Reinhold (Ronald) Stang, who 
served with the Militia during World War I. (Picture supplied 
by Mrs. E. Schulmeister.) 276 








Footnotes to Part I 


1 There is no documentary confirmation of this alleged agree- 
ment. On the contrary, there is ample evidence to show that all 
the rulers in the German porvinces and principalities vigorously 
opposed the emigration of their subjects to Russia. 


2 The full text of Catherine’s Manifesto appears in the Appen- 
dix of Part I. 


3 The author of the German manuscripts has placed the 
recruitment of colonists much too early, for Catherine did not 
publish her Manifesto until July 22, 1763. The first group of 
colonists did not arrive in Russia until the summer of 1764. 


4 A verst equals two-thirds of a mile. 
5 There was no agreement that needed to be rescinded. 


6 The colonies were established in the years 1764-1767. The 
first wagon train arrived June 29, 1764 and the Lutheran settlers 
established the first colony, which they named Dobrinka. The 
colonies of Franzosen (Lutheran), and Husaren (Catholic), were 
established in 1765. Michael Stang’s ancestral colony of Vollmer 
was established by 40 families in 1766. 

In the years 1764 - 1767 about 8,000 families were settled in 104 
colonies (or villages) in the region of the Lower Volga River. On 
the west side (called the hillyside) there were 46 settlements, 
of which 12 were Catholic and 34 were Lutheran. On the east (or 
the meadowside) 24 settlements were Catholic and 34 were Luther- 
an. The land grant given to the Volga colonists amounted to 
498,000 dessiatines or 1,344,600 acres. 

7 The chief collecting points for the emigrants were Regens- 
burg, Freiburg, Rosslau, and others. From there they travelled in 
wagon trains to the sea ports of Liibeck and Danzig, where Hanse- 
atic and English vessels brought them to Kronstadt or Petersburg. 
Until they were ready to continue their journey, the new immi- 
grants were given quarters in Oranienbaum and the surrounding 
Russian villages. Under the guidance of Russian officers they were 
then transported on the Newa River, the Schliisselburg Canal, and 
the Volchoy River, where the sick passengers were taken from the 
boats and put into winter quarters. The healthy continued their 
journey by water for some distance, and then began the arduous 
journey. Some wagon trains were stopped by the severe Russian 
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winter, and the wayfarers had to seek winter quarters in the 
Russian villages near Kirolov and Korschak until the beginning 
of spring. A part of the wagon trains made it as far as Kostroma, 
where they managed to obtain winter quarters in the homes of the 
native Russians. Those immigrants who had remained in Oranien- 
baum throughout the summer were transported in mid-winter in 
covered sleighs to Petrovsk, where they remained until spring. ‘i 
After the rivers became navigable the journey was continued to } 
the places of settlement on the Volga and its tributaries. 


8 According to the first statistical report on the German 
Volga colonies, the colony of Vollmer (Kopyanka) was estab- 
lished by a Frenchman named De Boffe, who also established 
several other settlements, namely Schuck, Franzosen, Degott, See- 
wald, Rothammel, Bauer, Kautz, Dietel, and Kratzke. The report 
was made in February of 1769. At that time the colony of 
Vollmer had 47 families, with a total population of 177, or 4 persons 
to the average family. The number of livestock consisted of 100 
horses, 7 oxen, 137 cows, and 14 pigs; there were no sheep. In the 
fall of 1768, the farmers of Vollmer harvested 917 chetvert (5,502 
bushels) of grain (wheat, oats, etc.), or an average of 122 bushels 
per family. The fall rye that was planted for the following sum- 
mer comprised 102 chetvert (612 bushels), ic., about 13 bushels 
per family. See Pisarevsky, Studies of Foreign Colonization in 
Russia in the 18th century (Moscow, 1909), Appendix pp. 74-83. 

9 The Colonist Law of March 19, 1764 determined that each 
family was to receive 30 dessiatine of land (= 81 acres). Actually, 
colonists received much more. Hummel indicates that it was 65 
dess.; Bier speaks of 57 dess., and Beratz states that the village 
of Dehler obtained 78.5 dess. per family. 


10 Kerwe or Kerb (a dialect form of High German Kirchweih) 
was a popular folk-festival that was usually celebrated from one 
to three days after the harvest was completed. There was danc- 
ing, merry-making, and good food for young and old. 

11 The official positions were designated by Russian names. 
The pristaf was the chief of police; the uriatnik was the village 
sheriff, and the sotnik was the assemblyman. 

12 It is curious to note that the terms for mayor and chief 
mayor in the German colonies of South Russia were: “Schulz” 
and “Oberschulz.” 

13 The Russian troika was a vehicle (carriage or sleigh) that 
was drawn by three horses driven abreast. 
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Footnotes to Part Il 


1 While it is possible that Sebastian was the name of the 
author’s great-great-grandfather, there is no historical evidence that 
he was among the pioneer settlers of Vollmer. On the contrary, 
the parish records of the village of Wallernhausen/Biidingen in 
Hesse indicate that a certain Johann-Heinrich Stang, who had 
married Anna Christina Seibert of Unterlais/Biidingen in 1766, 
subsequently emigrated with her to the Volga region and was 
settled in the colony of Vollmer. (cf. K. Stumpp, The German 
Emigration to Russia, 1763-1864, Pp. 159.) This man is doubtless 
the pioneer ancestor from whom all the Vollmer Stangs are 
descended. A certain Friederike Elisabeth Stang, probably a rela- 
tive of Johann-Heinrich, was married to Johannes Beutel who was 
also a native of Wallernhausen, and they emigrated to Russia 
at the same time and were likewise settled in Vollmer. A widower, 
Bernhard Stang, age 50, from the same village, was settled in 
the Volga colony of Jag Polyana. His 23-year-old son, Johann- 
Heinrich, who is described as a “Landwirt’ (farmer) is appar- 
ently identical with Johann-Heinrich Stang who settled in Vollmer. 

2 The pioneer Baumgartner family was settled in the colony 
of Vollmer. 

3 The Doetzel clan was living in Vollmer. The pioneer col- 
onist Johannes Doetzel had emigrated from the Hessian village 
of Camberg/Limburg, in Hesse. 

4 Well, Lizzie, is the wheat good?” 

“Yes, uncle Samuel, but it’s falling out of the husk.” 
“Oh, it’s falling out, is it? Well, then there must be some- 
thing in it, if it’s falling out!” 

5 A descendant of the pioneer Jakob-Georg Borell who emi- 
grated from Baden-Baden and settled in the Lutheran colony of 
Balzer. 

6 Raphael Schaeffer was born in the colony of Spier/Beresan 
in 1872 and ordained in 1899. He left Russia in the late twenties 
and came to Saskatchewan. 

7 According to an existing record, pioneer ancestor Johann- 
Nikolaus Sauer with wife and one child, had emigrated from Kreuz- 
wertheim/Unterfranken in Bavaria to Vollmer at the time ' of 
settlement. 

8 Among the pioneer settlers in Vollmer was a certain Kathar- 
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ina Gartner who was a native of the village of Htittengesass/ 
Hanau in Hessen. In 1766 she was married to Konrad Schaeffer 
of the same village and emigrated with her husband to Russia 
and settled in Vollmer. 

9 Father Johannes Bach, a native of Vollmer, was ordained 
in 1873 and had been active in parishes on the east side of the 
Volga, ie., at Mariental from 1897-1899 and later?), before be. 
coming the parish priest in Vollmer. 

10 The first German-Russian settlement in St. Joseph’s Colony 
was established by Black Sea Catholic pioneers who arrived near 
the later Revenue on June 29, 1905. The Tramping Lake settlement 
was established May 12, 1906. 

11 Ollenberger and Scheck came from the German Catholic 
colonies of the Grosswerder area in South Russia which was 
established in 1767 largely by emigrants from Hesse, Germany. 

12 Among the pioneer settlers in Vollmer was a certain Chris- 
tian Graf who emigrated with his wife and one child from the 
village of Kochstedt/Dessau in Saxony. 

13 Among the pioneer settlers in Vollmer was a certain 
Johann Peter Roth, a schoolmaster by profession, who emigrated, 
with his wife and five children, from the village of Vadenrod/ 
Alsfeld in Hessen. 

14 Wendelin Schwab who had emigrated from the colony of 
Elsass, near Odessa. 

15 Both priests were missionaries of the religious order of 
Oblates of Mary Immaculate. Father Laufer, a native of Alsace, 
and Father Theodor Schweers, a newly ordained priest from 
Germany, must be regarded as the founders of St. Joseph’s Colony. 

16 The Leibel-Gemeinde was named after the pioneer settler 
Peter Leibel who had emigrated with his family from Josephstal 
near Odessa. The rural community, which consisted mostly of 
people from the Odessa area, was later renamed St. Henry’s 
Church, 

Father Forner’s ill-fated journey in the blizzard of 1909 began 
at Tramping Lake from where he set out on January 13, when 
the thermometer registered 20°F below. After losing his direction 
on the way to the Leibel farm, he never reached Grosswerder, 
but was found two days later near Eye Hill Creek. 

17 The reference is to Joseph Schneider, a native of Mannheim/ 
Odessa, who was one of the early settlers near present-day Revenue. 

18 Barthel Schmidt and his family came from Mannheim/ 
Odessa and were among the first settlers near Revenue. 

19 Semelyanka, Russian word meaning “earth-dwelling.” Most 
primitive form of this type of dwelling, distinct from the sod-house 
and adobe hut. 

20 Joseph Biechel was a pioneer settler who had emigrated 
from the colony of Mariental, near Odessa. 
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